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PREFATORY NOTE, 




attention. 



|N preparing a brief sketch of so gie^ntic 
a movement as that known as the Ref- 
ormation, the m^n t^sk is necessarily 
that of omission. Persons and facts of 
j^igliificani;*-' cr^iwd upon the historian's 
But as a selection 13 Impemtivt:, Ihe 
writer has chosen to treat with relativt fulness the 
initial and formative stages of the Reformation 
movement and the work of its (ew preeminent 
leaders. Me has therefore sketched but cursorily 
the political stru^les of the later Reformation age. 
Those conflicts belonE- indeed, lo the most pictur- 
esque episodes of European history ; but they 
added little to the thoughts and principled i^hlch 
the Reformation represented. Thc-y answered the 
question, how far should the sway of those princi- 
ples extend. 

The plan of this series of volumes provides for a 
separate treatment of the Anglican Reformation. 

HAftTFosPn Co^N. 

September :, iguo. 



CHAPTER I, 



THE NEW WINE IN THE OLD BOTTLES- 




EAT events are not wilhout long avq-te- 
ccdcnt causes. However unher^ded 

they may appear to contemporary ob- 
servers, in the retrospect they arc Been 
to have been due in large part to 
changes in knowledge, social conditions or opinions 
CK tending over a protiacted sequence uf years. 
This fact, observable regarding the epochal move- 
ments of history in general, is in a special degree 
characteristic of the momentous revolntifjn in 
thought whJch bear^ the name of the Reformation. 
Yet, as in individtiil lives, even those of the greatest 
of mi:n. It h diHicult to distinguish what is due to 
environment and the atmosphere of the age from 
what is the result of forceful personality, so in the 
story of a movement as characterized by moulding 
leadership as the Keformation it is impo^^ibie to 
weigh rmd define the exact proportions assignable to 
the regiil(5 of the slow growth of centuries and to 
the influence of leaders marked by as conspicuous 
[ndjviciuality and powerful impress as any A^ge of the 
world has enjoyed- The Reformation is inconceiv- 
able, in the form which it took, without the men 
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wbu loom as heroic figures in its drama; but the 
men of the RefDrmatlcn could not have done theEr 
work had \i not been for the long preparation o£ the 
peoples of Europe for the crisis in which they were 
to be the guiding spirits. Wi I h all their strength 
and originality, thi-^y were, neverthelesi;, themselves 
the best embodiment of the results of that prep- 
aration - 

The Reformation itself was, moreover, not the 
beginning but the culrninating 5tage of a great 
movement, of which the new political life of Europe, 
the unlocking of strange continents, and the re- 
vival of leaniing were all equally parts. Religious 
reform was not the blossoming but the fruitage of 
a general unfettering of the human mind. But as 
the medi:eva] social system attainL-d its highest per- 
fection in the mpdia^val Church, so the break with 
m^^dijEvalism reached it^ inten!?e?t point of contest 
in the rejection of the limitatTons which mcdiival 
ecclesiastical authority had imposed ; and hence the 
Reformiition is the crowning episode in that strug- 
gle for freedom of thought which preceded the 
struggle for freedom in political action, and which, 
however imperfectly fought out, was the great con- 
tribution of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to human progress. 

The mediJEua! theory of Christian society wast 
simple, however confused the actual social state. 
The visible unity of the civilised world was a 
thought inherited from the Roman empire ; and, 
to the mediaeval mind, inclined to reflect only in 
the concrete, one nhich found its expression in the 
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sul)j«cHon of Chnsrmdom in its ftpintual interests 
to a single Gturcb, of which the papacy was the 
divinely csublUhcd head, and in its lemporal con- 
cent to dvil Authonly — an authoHty bA^Hng it> 
htgh«sE, though not ic^ nnly, repment^ivc in the 
supposed successor to the C^sars, the occupant ol 
tJie throne of the Holy Roman Empire, Both were 
in harmonious interplay, having as their aim the 
tempofal and eternal welfare of every inhabitant of 
Chrulendom ; but as the sptntual outweighs tn im- 
portance the earthly and the tempor^, so the 
Chuicb ifi superior in its claims and authority — the 
great churchmen of the middle ages insisted — to 
the SUte. 

These are ideals of no small grandeur. The 
Church to which so high a function was ascribed 
was a gigantic corporation whose existence wns 
maintained hy sacraments administered by a di- 
vinely empowered hierarchy in communion with a 
visible bead. All inliabitants of Christendom wt:rc 
initiated by it through baptbm into the Kingdom of 
God, of which it was the earthly embodiment ; in 
communion with ic salvation was ^louc possible, And 
that communion was only to be maintained by par- 
ticipation in its facraments, confes^on to its priests, 
and obedience to its commands. It alone jfuned tn 
marri^e, it alone gave honorable burial, its courts 
alone administered the bet^ueits of the departed- It 
exacted conformcty to its dogmas as to the sole po»- 
^le exposkion of truth ; and not only drove active 
dl&»enter^^ut of reputable association with their 
fdlow-ffen, but handed themoverto pumshmcnts of 
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the utmost severity, inflicted, mdei?d, in thetr ex- 
tremer forma by c\v\\ authority, but at the instance 
of Ihc Church. It taxi: d all Christendom with tilheB 
and fees ; it limited industry by multiplied holidays ; 
it separated a large portion of the community from 
the helpful examples, companionships and rcisCraints 
of married lik'- It laid its hand on men in their 
tducaticn, their reading, their amusemenls, their 
business. It touched them in all their relations, not 
merely in this life, but in the purgatorial suflTeringg 
of the world to come, and professed even to open or 
close the door of heaven itself. By its sacramental 
systeni, its celibate priesthood, and its Ihcoiy of 
hierarchical authority, it made the ordinary lay 
Christian wholly dependent upon the clergy for the 
initiation, the upbuilding and the happy fruition of 
his spiritual liEe. It spoke with absolute authority, 
and its condition of salvation was essentially obe- 
dience to ils teaching and its officers^ who by divine 
appoinCmcnt, as Hildcbrand told William the Con- 
queror, were to answer for its members before the 
tribunal of God's judgment. To its authoritative 
priesthood all owed fidelity ; and it* in turn, assured 
all obedient sons of eternal felicity. 

Nor were these conceptions of the nature and 
power of the Cliurch without their great value as an 
educative force. The medi-Tval Church, by its 
uniformity, its discipline, and its corporate mould- 
ing power, did a work for the crude social life that 
grew up on the ruins of the Roman empire or 
among the new peoples outside the bounds to whicK 
Roman coni^uest had once extended that no freer 
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con^t^ption of Christianity could havt accompli shed- 
Equally evident is it, also* Lh.it the central force in 
the mediaeval ecclesiastical system, the papacy, was, 
on the whole, the leader of Cliriatcndom from the 
downfall of the Roman empire at least to the thjr- 
tecTith century. It sent forth or superintended 
mi^bionarieja in Borland and Germany; it united 
Europe in the oiit great combined effort of the 
middle a^es, the Cnii^ades ; it aiTorded the most 
conspicuous centre of unity for western Christendom 
in the divisions of feudahsm. Its more gifted popcs^ 
like Gregory I., Nicholas I., Hildebrand, or Inno- 
cent III,, belong to the small number of the world's 
great ruleni whose work affects long subsequent 
generations; and if the papal office was adminis- 
tered by no single occupant equa.i in genius to a, 
Chaiiemagncp it may. nevertheless, be said that the 
papacy as a whole showed more of enlightenment, 
moral purpose and political wisdom than any sue- 
cesaon of kings or emperors that mediitval Europe 
knew. In spife of grave faults and periods of pro- 
found degradation^ the papacy may be said to have 
shown itscK adapted to the conditions of social and 
religious life prevalent in Europe certainly till the 
dose of the Crusades. The best men of the period, 
like Anselm, Bernhard, or Thomas Aquinas, were 
Its hearty & up porters. 

But to say that the papacy was adapted to the 
conditions of mt^dij^val Europe is not to imply that 
the institution was pemianently iUustrative of the 
highest conceptions of the Christian life, or even 
that the mediaeval [deal of Christian society was 
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ever approximately realized- Cimrch and Slate, 
ihcoreticilly harmonious, were in constant struggle 
one with another for the mastery, usually with 
very earthly weapons ; and the victories of the 
papacy were not such as to bring to it permanent 
spiritual strength. U religion be broadly cnn.'Jidered 
as a 3piritu[il force controlling the lives uf men 
rather than as bound up with a particular system of 
doctrine and of polity, there is no reason to sup- 
pose, as has sometimes been alleged, that the 
generations immediately preceding the Rt;formation 
were less moved hy lapiritual concerns than earlier 
centuries. It xvzts as true then as it now i^ that 
religious interest is cyclic and recurrent in intensity 
rather than continuoti:^, but the evidence is over- 
whelming that the whole medi<eval period witnessed 
a gradiLil deepening of the hold of religion on life 
and thought, so that in strength and power the 
religious life among the people of Germany in the 
fifteenth century, for instance, showed vast prog- 
ress from the condition of things among the 
Franks in the eighth century. If the wider inter- 
ests of religion are had in view, the period just 
previous to the Reformation witnessed not the 
lowest decline but the highest development of 
mediaeval Christianity — high enough to be dissatis- 
fied with its state, to feel dimly the inadequacy of 
Its institutions, and the need of their improvement. 
Yet if we consider the organi7cd forces of 
Christianity, especially the hierarchical and monas- 
tic systems, no such continuous amelioration can be 
affirmed. On the cc»ntrary, after a period of effi- 
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cicnt i^crvice. they btcame lc!;s and Ic&s able to 
mini at (;r to the nt^cd^ of Chmtldu men, parti/ 
through their own decay, and partly through tht^ir 
insufficiency tn meet the \vants of an expanding and 
less fettered religious life. The t^^ndency of the 
clergy to become essentially a bcaurocracy which 
had been mantfcsited In some degree ^inec the con- 
version of the Roma^n empire incrca.fled throughout 
the middle ages; and with the decline of crusading 
zeal and its victory over the Holy Roman Empire 
in the thirteenth century a rapid deterioration was 
evident in the ideals of the papacy itselL Its claims 
and those of its supporters never were loftier. 
Augnstinus Tnumphus wertt further, it may be, 
than most of hi^ contemporary upholders of the 
papacy would have done when, in 1334, he declared 
that the decisions of God and of the pope are 
always the same ; but an orator in the Fifth Lat- 
cran Council addressed Julius II, as " Tu alter Dens 
in tcrris ;*' and. as near to the Lutheran upheaval 
as 1516, Leo X, solemnly reaffirmed the claim of 
Boniface VllL, fonnuUled two centuries before, 
that not to obey the pope is to commit a jtouU 
destroying sin. 

But, in spite of such declarations as have just 
been cited, the papacy of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth ccnluric!; showed itself less deserving of 
obedience — in so far as obedience was due to mor^il 
leadership — than it had been in the days of Hilde- 
brand or Urban IL The reservation of profitable 
ecclesiastical benefices to he filled in every land by 
papal appointments, and the exaction of a con^d- 
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erabic portion of the income of each new incumbent 
of any churchly office r% a tax payable lo the papd 
treasury, became signJJicant features of the papal 
policy in llic thirteenlli century and grew wilh 
atsrlling rapidity under tli^ Avignon popes, flour- 
ishing even more in the exigencies of tlii: schism^ 
till they could hardly ber distinguished from a sale 
of officeii. The ancient system of indulgences was 
rapidly transformed into ^l mcana of political 
favoritism, and especially into a source of revenue. 
Papal taxes, exactions, iiiid interferences constantly 
increased as the papal prerogatives were appUed to 
the mm t and cummin of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion until it seemed as if the papacy itself was 
primarily a great taxing agency- Nor was the 
spiritual character of the popes in general, from ihe 
thirteenth century to the Reformation, such as lo 
counterbalance the delerioratmg tendencies just 
outlined. Good men there were timong them, but 
men of impressive religious influence were lackinff ; 
while in Clement VL, John XXTIl., Innocent 
VIII., Alexander VI., or Julius 11., the papacy 
aank to a worldhness which placed it on a level with 
the worst princes of the age. And this tendency 
toward the secular, not to add also the Immoral, 
increased as the Reformation em approached. The 
wor5t popes of thi:j period of spiritual weakness were 
not tho^e of the schism, simoniacal as wa>^ Boniface 
IX., but those semi-heathen participants In the full 
light of the Italian Renascence of the closing qunirtcr 
of the fifteenth century. The papacy, through the 
long stru^les of the Councils of that century, was 
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a hindrance rather than a help lo reform. By the 
ytar i50Oj it was evident that churchJy renovation 
through it^ iniliarion was out of the qucr^tion. 

The decline? of the papacy, moTeovcr, involved In 
large measure the spiritual decay of the clerical 
body of which it was the head. That decline wan^ 
[C is equally true, madt^ possible in its extreme 
decree by the widely prevalent decay uf UiscipUnv 
and tht^ low spiritual &tale of the clerical orders as a 
whole- The papacy was no worse than the higher 
clergy ijentrally \ and the yame Ciiusus produced the 
same worldly trails in both. Hut, admitting its ex- 
aggeration, there i<t still much truth in the complaint 
of Nich&las of Cl^manges, uttered at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, that the corruption of the 
higher clerical oftiCM had led to the filling of the 
lower with ignorant and unworthy men, and to the 
degradation of the monastic orders, till the spiritual 
condition of the Church had become such as appar- 
ently to threaten its very continuance as an 
organization. Piety arnon^^ the population of 
Christendom generally had probably advanced, as 
ha<; already been pointed out; but tbe official 
leaders of Christendom had. grown increasingly 
separate from the laity, were fell to be le^s adequate 
to the eicprcwion of religious faith, and lc*ig moved 
by a high and unworldly spiritual ^eal than they 
once had been. 

While the papacy had thus been deteriorating for 
more than two centuries previous to the Reforma- 
tion, certain changes had been taking place in west- 
ern Christendom which would have taxed the lit- 
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maat powers of the papncy in ils best days lt> have 
controlled In such fa-shion as to rtlam its medieval 
prestige and authoriiy. Life had been expanding 
in many directions, and the simpler conditions of 
the middle ages had been passing into more com- 
plt^K. more devdopedn less easily directed social 
forms. 

The most obvious of such changes and the most 
tangible in it^ effects on the papacy wa^ the n^e of 
modern nation<i1 life. A large part of the success 
of the mediajval popes had been due to the fact 
that aJtbougb royal titles were worn, as in France, 
during the middle ages, wherever the coiintries of 
Europe were permeated by feudalism a strong ccn- 
traJ authority was lacking, a feeling of national 
unity was not found, and papal authority encoun- 
tered nothing like a national resistance. FeudaJij^m 
prevailed very unequally in different lands; but it 
u'as a divisive force always, Germany had seemed 
to promise an exception to this mediaeval dlsctrgan- 
ization i but the work of its abler cmpcrora could 
not bring a permanent national unity. Us imperial 
ambitions turning it aside from the path of internal 
development, its disputes as to the occupancy of 
the imperia.1 office, its internal dissensions and its 
considerable degree of leudalization made the em- 
pire weaker than the papacy in the struggles of the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The unfolding of modem nationality came first 
in France. Three able Wings, Louis VL (iioS-37), 
Philip Augustus (117^1223), and Louis IX, 
(1226-70), slowly raised the royal power to a greater 
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height than that of any vassal of Che French crown 
and developed a flense of national unity in that 
rudimentary (orm of a perception of common in- 
terests as Frenchmen and hostility to al) outside of 
French territory as foreigners. So Mtung was this 
coniparativcly new-kindled feeling that Philip IV, 
(1285-1314) could buttress himsdf impregnably 
upon it in his contest with Boniface VIIL, and 
could compel the papacy itself to leave iC^ ancJifnt 
seat under Clement V. and become in large measure 
the tool of the French monarchy. Much that these 
French sovereigns had gained seemed lost in the 
wars with England from 1^39 to 1453, which, at 
times, were almost destructive to the royal power 
in France ; but the monarchy emerged from the 
long contests stronger than ever, for their cost to 
the feudal nobility was far greater than lo the kings. 
So ruinous to the power of the French nobles were 
these wars, that, under Louis XI. (1461-83), the 
monarchy was able to assert an authority that was 
in many ways absolute ; and so largely had France 
become a centralized state by the close of the fif- 
teenth century, that, under Louis XI. "s son, Charles 
VIII, (1483-98), the nation dominated by the king 
began a career of attempted foreign conquest that 
V/&S to modify the politic:^ of Europe throughout 
ihe whole Reformation period. The same central- 
i^ng policy and the same attempt to extend the 
borders of France were pursued by Louts XIL 
(1498-1515)^ and even more conspicuously by the 
brilliant and ambitious Francis 1. [i5[Et-47), whose 
rdgn vrgs contemporary with the early course of 
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the RcformatEon. Under his rule France enjoyetl 
a splendid, if corrupt, court, an aggressive forcigTi 
poUcy and military glory, not leading, hcwevcp, to 
permanent military success. The contrast between 
the France of FrancU 1. and ihat of a Philip I. 
(io6o-fio8) ih thai between d is organ laation and 
unity, between weakness through division and a de- 
gree ol strength such is no completely feudal sj's- 
tem could approach. 

Tn England a similar growth in national senti- 
ment and fn royal power is to be noted. Edward 
I, {\i'ji-\yyj) had felt strong enough lo limit 
the abuse of ecclesiastical holdings of land by 
the statute of mortmain in 1279; Edward IIL 
(1337-77) had gone further, and, with the aid of 
Parliament, had restricted papal appointments to 
English hvings and appeals to papal courts by the 
statutes of proviscrs and of prarmunirt in IJ50 and 
1333. In 136C Parliamenl had refused longei to 
pay the special lax which John had granted to In- 
nocent 111. in 121J, as a pledge of F^ughsh sub- 
misaon to the papacy. During the closing- years of 
the reign of Edward 111. and the beginning of that 
of Richard 11. {1377-99), Wiclif acquired not 
merely much popular following in his anti-papal 
endeavors, but considerable support from those 
prominent in English politics. The incoming of 
the house of Lancaster with Henry IV. (1399-1413) 
somewhat strengthened the position of the Church, 
whoseaid the Lancastrian sovereigns sought, and the 
monarchy tcsell seemed near 10 shipwreck in the 
struggles between Yorkists and Lancastrians from 
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145S to I483. Butt ^s Lhe long wars with England 
proved lo the uJUmale advantage nf the French 
moHcirchy by the destruction they brought to the 
French nobility, so the wars of the Roses cost the 
nobles of England much more than they did the 
crown. The monarchy emtrgi^d from theii4 by the 
accession of Henry VII. (1435-E509), the first of 
the house of Tudor, with power greater than It had 
ever possessed before, Tarliamcnt survived; the 
king was still bound to submit to taw, in theory at 
least, zis fully Qb any of his subjects; but, prac- 
tically, (he highest authority in the state was the 
will of the sovereign. And so far had A sense of 
national unfty grown that the sovercig;n?i of the 
Tudor line, arbitrary as they were, were generally 
popular as embodying the national aspiration?! and 
affording a true national executive, Willi the 
death of Henry VII. in 1509, the ablest of the 
Tudots, Henry VHl., had come to a throne which 
he was to occupy till 1547 — -a series of years more 
momentous than any period of similar length in 
KngHsh history, Hrobably national spirit, opposi- 
tion to fordgn rule, and a sense of corporate unity 
were more highly dt:veloped in England than in any 
other country at the dawn nf \\\v. Keformaiion. 

Spain was the poHtJca! mar\-el of the years im- 
mediately preceding the Reformation- Aside from 
the routes of ci^mmerce between Europe and 
the Orient, barred by the Pyrenees from easy inter- 
course with otli^r European lands, and ruled, from 
711 onward, over most of its extent by the disciples 
of Mohammed, its share in the Ufc of medij:val Eu- 
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rope had been slight. lU own hl&tory had been that 
oi A permanent crusade of its Christian inhabitants 
against the Moslems, by which the latter had gradu- 
ally been driven southward, till, severely defeated in 
the battle of Tolosa in 12 12, they had soon after been 
confined to the realm of GranadSj while the Christian? 
were grouped in the four kingdoms of Castile, 
Aragbn, Portugal and Navarre, These slates were 
weak through mutual warfare, and the independence 
and jealousies of their feudal nobility. The royal 
power in each wa£ feeble. Till past the middle of 
the hrteenth century nothing that coaU properly 
be called a Spanish nation had come into being, and 
the influence of Spain on the rest of Europe was 
relatively inconsiderable. 

Suddenly this insignificance was at an end, and as 
the sixteenth century opened, Spain had risen lo 
the position of the first power in Europe — a trans- 
formation as startling to the politicians of that day 
as the rise of the Scandinavian lands to political 
supremacy during the ne«t generation would be to 
the statesmen ol our time. The foundation of the 
modern Spanish monarchy was laid when, in 1469, 
the prospective rulership of the greater portion of 
the Spanish peninsula was united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand, heir to the throne of Aragon, with 
Isabella, heiress of Castile. Two 50verei^s of 
greater abilities have probably never held rule 
together. Ferdinand, skilful, diplomatic, far- 
sighted and heavy-handed, was admirably supple- 
mented by the conscientious, high-minded, religious 
Isabella, The authority of the crown was stren- 
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uousLy asserted, the internal disunions of CastUe 
and of Aragon wtrc vigorously put down, the nobles 
and the Church were bent to the royal wilK In 
[4g2< Gfanadji was added, by the defeat of its 
Moorish rulers, to the Spanish realm. The attempt- 
ed conqu^3ta of France enabled Ferdinand to 
extend hi^ power over Naples by r 504. and speedily 
to spread the Spanish influence to other parts of 
Italy ; while the discovery of a new world not only 
gave the Spanish crown vast possessions beyond the 
Atlantic, but poured a revenue into the Spanish 
treasury such as no European sovereign had hith- 
erto enjoyed. No wonder men were looking with 
amazement and with conci^ni at the fresh young 
power of 5pain as the Reformation opened, and 
this concern was the deeper when, on the dealh of 
Ferdinand in 1 5 [6, these great possessions came into 
the hands of hitq grandson of sixteenn already maf*ter 
of the Netherlands, and soon to rule a large portion 
of Germany and wear the imperial title as Charles V. 
Italy, in this period, piesents a complete contrast 
to the three countries which have |ust been consid- 
ercd- Nowhere was wealth so great, culture so 
diffused, art so developeii, or commercial activity 
90 marked as in the northern h^lf of the peninsula. 
But nowhere was political union more wanting than 
in Italy. Some degree of consolidation harf, in 
deed, taken place since the minutely subdivided 
ttme when Francis of A.^sisi, the future founder of 
the great rncndicant order, could be held a prisoner 
of war at Perugta, within sight of his home, by the 
forces of this near-by enemy of his native city. Five 
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states included the greater part of Italy at the close 
of the fifteenth century — Milan and Venice on Ihc 
north; Florence, the States of the Church, and 
Naples embracing its central and southern por- 
tions, Thesi: slates were continually at war one 
with another- Their quarrels, their leagues, their 
treaties, were kaleidoHcopic. 

These long-continuing disputes produced results 
of importance. They compelled the papacy to 
beCDine politically one of several Italian principali- 
ties, diFfcring little from tht others in methods or 
aims of political advancement. It wa^ a^. a thor- 
oughly secular- minded Italian prince, for instance, 
that Alexander VI. (i4g2']503) intrigued in Italian 
afFair<>. and sought the advancement of his own 
family; or Julius IL (i^oj-ij) led iiis troops as a 
commanding general against Perugia and Bologna, 
Italian politics, rather than religious considerations, 
often shaped the action of the papacy during the 
opening years of the Reformation, so that, for 
political advantage, the papacy at times aided 
causes the success of which made for the spread of 
Protestantism, as when, by supporting Francis I. of 
France in 1516, Clement Vll, prevented the em- 
peror Cliarles V, from effective interference with 
Ihe RelonnatiDn. 

The wealth and weakness of divided Italy led lo 
attacks upon it by its stronger neighbors as soon as 
their dawning national life developed a spiHt of 
conquest. For these attacks beginning with the 
French invasion under CharlcaVTIl. in 1494, their 
rival claims to Milan and Naples gave France and 
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Spain c^jnaUnt pretexts; and, on the whole. Spain 
prevailed. liut the efforts of the popes t>f the 
opening decadca of the sixteenth century were di» 
rected lo^'ard such a playing oB of the rival 
invaders one against another, and such combma- 
with other European powers, as to advance 
*It own interests and maintain their political 
independence. Thus, in 1495, Alexander VI, 
joined with Spain, Germany, Milan and Venice to 
drive out the recent French conquerors of Naples i 
but, by 1499, in order to increase his f^-miiy posses- 
sions in the Kumagna, Alexander was aiding the 
French to giiin Milan. JiiLiu:^ IL found Venice a 
bar to hin progress, iis M:iximilian of Germany had 
aUo donCf and therefore, in 1508, Julius, Maxi- 
milian. France, and in a half-haartcd way Spain, 
formed the "League of Cambrai " against the 
Venetian state. But French advances alarmed the 
warlike pope, and, by 151 T, he had called into 
being the " Holy League" in which the papacy, 
Venice, Spain, and LiLtim^tely both Gcrm^jiy and 
England, joined in opposition to French con- 
quests on Italian soil. Once again the scenes 
shifted, and, by i$iS, Julius 11/s successor, Leo X,, 
was conspiring with the French to drive the 
Spaniards out of Naples; while he was eqvially 
ready fo enter inio agreement? with other powers 
which promised to lessen French influence on the 
Italian peninsula. And so the attempts oX the 
popes to win something of political advantage from 
the rivalries of the greater European powers con- 
tioued, the papacy, like othr^r Itahan sovereignties, 
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all thi? while sinkiTig in political fmyiortancc. till 
with Ihc capture of Rome by Spanish and German 
troops in IS^7, its political wcaknps'i wa.^ fully 
demon*! tratcd, and the Spanish preponderance in the 
affairs of Italy was unmistakable. Not all Italian 
states came under foreign rule. The papacy, for 
instance, continued its tcnitorial sovereignty, how- 
ever largiily dominated in political affairs by foreign 
interests. Bui Italy practically lost Jts indcpend- 
eiice without diminishing its divisions- Ic suffered 
the evils of conquest without the advantages of 
incorporation in a strong nation. It had no rntinn- 
ality of Its own in the Reformation period. Its 
stoiy throughout that period was one of increasing 
misery; decay, and political insignificance. 

Gennany, during the three centuries preceding the 
Rcformatiorij exhibited no growth in the power of 
its nominal executive, the Holy Rom^n emperor, at 
all correspondent to the contemporary increase in 
royal authority in France, England and Spain. The 
country had too many elements of strength to make 
such a fate as that of llaly possible, but the polili- 
cal disorganization was much the same. The em- 
pire did, indeed, rise abnvc the condition of weak- 
ness which allowed Innocent III, (1198-1216) to 
dictate the bestowal of its crown. The German 
nobles gathered at Rense, in 1338, had the courage 
to declare that the emperor derived his title and au- 
thority from them and not from his coronation by 
the pope- The Golden Bull of 1356 defined the 
electors and their rights. And, shortly before the 
Reformation, serious attempts wert; made Co give a 
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tconstilLition to the divided German land by dcvel^ 
oping Ihc old feudal imperial dEeE. or Reichstag, so 
that [F slicutd meet annually, in three houses, com- 
posed respectively of clccl<^rs, princes and the rep- 
resentatives of the imperial cities, ajid ^hunlU have 
a real siurc in the government (1487, 148**. ^495). 
At the s^me time a general judicial tribunal for the 
wholt empire was made a fixed part of the imperial 
fly»tt^m ( 149s); the empire wa>; divided into districts 
for the better prcservulmn of the public pe;icc 
(1512), and efforts were begun to cstabliah an im- 
perial army and to caHccl taxes for the imperial 
treasury. But these reforms had liule vitality In 
them. The Diet, unlike the English Parliament, 
had no place for the representatives of the lower 
nobility, much less for those of the people generaUy, 
The decisions of the supreme court could not be 
enforced, the imperial taxes could not be coliccted. 
No empeior of the Reformation age had the au- 
thority in Germany which Henry IlL or Frederick 
Barbarossa had enjoyed. 

Nor wa-^ Germany itself a united nation in the 
sense in which France and England had become 
united. The higher nobihty were af most independ- 
ent of the emperor. The lesser knights, especially 
in the Rhine country, declared that their allegiance 
was due to no one but the emperor himself^that is, 
they held themselves practically independent of all 
control, and often lived by plunder and highway 
robbery- jealous of the cities and of the greater 
nobles, men like Fran?, von Sickingen or GOta von 
Berlichingen were an element of disorder which no 
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strong government could have tolerated, but in 
whose deeds the unrest of Ihe lower nobility found 
expression. 

The peasantry of Germany was not merely with- 
oul share of any sort in government, it was (n a 
state of serfdom — a sodal conditton which had 
ended in England, and had largely passed away in 
France. Forced to labor for lawless and exacting 
ma-stcrsj the worst possible state of feeling existed 
widely between the peasantry and the local nobles, 
especially in southwestern Germany, wherti the ex- 
ample of Swiss mdependence had much influence. 
Peasant insurrections took place in Franconia and 
Swabia in 1476, Mg^, 1512 and 1513 ; and though 
the same unrest of the lower classes did not exist In 
northern and central Germany to any corresponding 
degree, disaffection with existing authority in Church 
and State was more widespread in Germany at the 
close of the fifteenth century than in any other 
country in Europe. 

A tjrowing element in the politics r»f the land 
were Ihe imperial cities, looking to no superior au- 
thority hut the feeble rule of the emperor, and 
enjoying not only local self-control, but by their 
leagues and their mutual self-support forming a 
power of increasing importance. Their industry, 
their wealth, and their commercial activity made 
them opponents of the exactions of the nobility 
and of the priesthood alike; but th«y were seldom 
at peace within their own borders- Their govern- 
inent was aristocratic, their guilds were exclusive, 
and they were fully as narrow-minded and self- 
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soeking, as far as the laigcr interests of Germany 
were coticernecj, as the prmces tliemselves. 

Yet whiJc all Germ^kny was Ihds in unrest^ and 
the emperor harf little power by reason of hi^ im- 
perial ofRcc, many of the component principalllie* 
of the empire were growing slowly in strength and 
had already developed a certain degree of independ- 
ent, and almost of national, life within their limited 
borders. The two Saxodes — elecloral and ducal — 
Brandenburg, Bavaria, Hcase, the Rheniah Palate 
nate, were developinj^ a ItfCaUy ccntr<:d life under the 
more promini^nt German princes. Certain ruling 
families were conspicuous in German politiL-s at the 
dawn of the Reformation, o( which the most famoua 
was that Kabsbnrg line, the sovereigns of the Aus- 
trian states, who gave emperors to Germany in un- 
interrupted male sequence from 14J8 to 1740, and 
whose representative by female descent possesses 
Ihc throne of Austria Co-day. The llabsburg 
atrengCh was in its hereditary territorieSj rather 
thaji in it>; occupancy of the imperial office, and 
these personal holdings of the Hab^burg family 
were rapidly Increased, in the years Just preceding 
the Reformation, by reason of two remarkable 
marriagcft. 

The first of these significant union,^ was that of 
Maximilian 1., who wore the imperial title from 
1493 to 1519. The death of Charles the Bold, the 
ambitLOi»s Duke of Burgundy, in 1477, left the heir- 
ship of the Netherlands, a5 well as of iho Burgun- 
dian territories, to his daughter, Mary, whose great 
inheritance led to her marriage the same year to 
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Maximilian, much to the disfavor of Louis XI. of 
France, who seized a portion of the lands trj which 
Mary laid claim, Thi; seeds of quarrel thu!» sown 
between the Vlngs of France and the Habsbui^ line 
were to bear harvest of rivalry and blood till) nearly 
three centuries later, in 1/^56^ thi-L lon^ feud was laid 
aside on Lhe outbreak of the Seven Years' War. 
This rivalry was m:Lde but mnre certain and in- 
tense by the second marriiige by which the Habs- 
burg mterests were conspicuously advanced— that 
of Philip, the son of Maximilian and Mary, to 
Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, and heiresa of the vast possessions of that 
widc-extcnded sovereignty. So it came about 
that Philip and Joanna's son, Charles, became by 
inheritance, in the second decade of the sixteenth 
century, the ruler of the greatest extent of territory 
held by a single sovereign since the downfall of the 
Rainan empire — ^a territory without unity, made Up 
of the most diverse races and cultitres, and, as the 
event proved, to be torn by iw:t opposite and con- 
tending types of churthly reform. And, with this 
vast inheritance, ro which the imperial crown was 
added by election in 1519, Charles V. became heir 
also to the rivalry between tlie Hab^burgs and the 
sovereigns of France, which is the key to the greater 
pohtica of the Reformation period. That rivalry 
and the struggle for religious reform interplay 
throughout the Reformation Oige, constantly modi- 
fying each other. That period of history cannot be 
understood without a recollection of this contest of 
two ^ganlic political powers, both adhering to the 
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ancient faith throughout the strugy^lc — a contest 
which largely detumimed the issue of the doctrinal 
controversies in the several lands which felt the im- 
pulse of religious revolution- 

It is evident that to maintain its ancient influence 
in civil affairs in the face of the new national Life and 
of the greater politics of Europe, the papacy had a 
far more serious task than it had mastered during 
the middle ages. If it could sliU interfere in th€ 
politics of a divided land^ like Germany, so as to 
dcteriuine s(} nK^meiituus a question as the suc- 
cession to an imperial electorate, or Annul a de- 
cision of the highest tribunal^ its power of inter- 
mixture in civil concerns had been much curtailed 
in England, France and Spain by the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and the sovereigns of those 
lands had taken the deMgnation of the higher 
clergy largely into their own hands. Even (n Gcr- 
many^ whence Emperor Maximilian dcclartd that 
the pope drew a hundred times larger revenue than 
he, whence payments sufficient to have sent into the 
field an army adequate to stem the ominous con- 
quests of the Turks flowed vainly every j cir to 
Rome, the tide of opposition to papal inlermcU- 
dling was strongly rising, so that it found expres- 
sion in formal prijlcsts by repeated diets of the 
empire, notably by that of 151O. 

If the stronger governments thus resisted, and 
even the weaker critki&ed, some of the more flagrant 
of the muUiphed papal exactions and interferences, 
^^'hat wonder that men were asking* at the begin- 
ning; of the sixteenth century, whether the dei^ 
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ought Co be £rce from the burden of lajcation, 
wbctLier it Avas jutit that special ecclesiastical courts 
should lake the place of thi; judicial tribunals of the 
land whenever the interests of a clergyman were in- 
volved, and whether a system tliat taxed all indus- 
tiy, taking from the peasant the tenth of every 
humble product of his farm, oT burdening the 
wealthy of a whole district to pay the chaises inci- 
dent to the appointmcnJ: to office of an archbishop, 
was not a system of extortion that ought to be over- 
thrown. 

And men asked these questions all the more im- 
peratively because the tT^^^t^ *^^ ^^ ^^^ national 
life was a growth of lay influence. The old su- 
premacy of the ecclesiastical adviser in royal councils 
was challenged hy the lawyer; and though the 
churchman might still be the first servant of the 
crown In civil affairs, he no longer enjoyed such a 
monopoly of the learning and espcriencc^ necessary 
for the conduct of government as he had possessed 
in the middle ages. In his answer to Boniface VIII., 
two centuries before Luther's revolt, Philip IV. of 
Fiance had declared that '*thc Holy Mother 
Church . . . is composed not only of clergy- 
men, but also o[ laymen/' and the rkote then struck 
is one heard with increasing frequency ttll the com- 
ing of the Reformation. Even had the papacy con- 
tinued lo exemplify the moral earnestness that it 
had exhibited under Hildebrand or Urban II., it 
would have found the task of holding in check the 
new tendencies In the political world of the six- 
teenth century one taxing the utmost of its strength. 
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A af^cond influence, far more subtle and thf^rc- 
fore difficult lo t'st[inale in its efTcct^ upon the 
Church during the faurtccnth and fifteenth ccn- 
turics^ but probabJy even morr: profound than the 
rise oi the new nations in its modifying results, was 
the change in mental attitude consequent upcn the 
discrediting of medieval philosijphy and the rise of 
the new leammg. 

No product of the middle ages is more worthy of 
honor Ihan scholasticism ; forno more earnest elTorl 
has ever been made lo expound^ illustrate and 
justify \hc truths of the Christian faith. That great 
attempt to wed theology and philosophy was at its 
height of attainment in the Swfitfia of Thoma* 
Aquinas (1225 ?-i 274). Under hia treatment, philos- 
ophy became fully the handmaid of faith. Philos- 
ophy cannot, indeed, he taught, reach unaided to 
the demonstration of more than a segment oI the 
drde of religious truth. Revelation b needed. 
But philosophy shows the reasonableness of that 
which Seripture and the Church have taught, and 
the futility fif objections thereunto. Uniting the 
Aristotelian dialectics, the realistic conception of 
the existence of genera and species, apd an ac- 
ceptance of Scripture as the final authority, Aquinaa 
defended and developed every characteristic doc- 
trine of the mcdiaival Church. In him the sov- 
ereignty of the papacy, the «acdfictal character of 
the ma^s, purgatory, works of supererogation, in- 
dulgences, and the whole sacramental system came 
10 their classical Roman exposition. The depth, 
subtihy and religious fervor with which be treated 
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not merely thc^c topics, but the univefsally recog- 
nized fundamental-; u( Christian truth, have made his 
dijit;u&5Lons a mij^hly bulwark oE the Rom^n con- 
ception of Christianity to the present day, In his 
own a^'e they gave the stamp of the highest intel- 
lectual authority to the papal system and its corre- 
lated conceptions. 

But, before the fourteenth century had run half 
its course, criticisms of the Thomisl theology and 
the rise of the nominalistic philosophy of William 
of Occam (r28c^i347) had largely destroyed belief 
in that harmony between theology and philos- 
ophy which Aquinas had a:^sertcd. Deducing 
knowledge from experiencen Occblth. though him- 
self no skiiptic, held must doctrines of the Christian 
faith to b<; not merely philosophically unprovable, 
but contradictory to philosophy. He denied any 
scientific status to theology, and shut it up almost 
wholly within the realm of dogmatic aaaertion as a 
body of truth based on authority, but without philo- 
sophic support. Occam's views spread rapidly, and, 
till the Reformation* gained increasing sway over 
those who adhered to scholastic methods. But they 
producedAwo results. They greatly weakened the 
reverence for medieval theology as au intellettuaUy 
defcnaible presentation of truth such as Aquinas had 
taught that it was; arid, by appealing to experi- 
ence, they opened a fresh avenue for the pursuit of 
truth— an avenue restricted by Occam himself to 
the domain of philosophy, but which others would 
u^e as a load to all investigation. 

In this nominali^tic outcome, scholasticism missed 
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*ts oHginEil dim — [lie exposition and dirftiice of 
Christian truth by phiJosophy. Believing theology 
philosophically unsupported but dogmatically au- 
thoriutivc, scholasticism fell into its dr>' and hair- 
splitting decline, debating for the sake o( dialectic 
gymnastics rathct th&n aa a^ means of theological 
demonstration. It^ methods and results came 
Ur^ely to di>icredit themselves, and in so doing dls- 
crediltJ medieval IheoJogy. From the standpoint 
of a cordial and hearty intellectual acceptance, the 
papal system of doctrine^ though externally app^ir- 
entiy unshaken^ w^s decidedly Ics^ authoritative at 
the close of the fifteenth century than It had been 
in the thirteenth. 

Of greater importance than the decline of scho 
lasticism in modifying the thinking of men was the 
vise of the new learning. No more apparently in- 
explicable phenomenon is to be found in history- 
than the Renascence. It seems as if the human 
mind, having reached a certain stage of develop- 
ment* opened to new thoughts and conceptions of 
the world as a plant bursts Into flower. The liter- 
ature of ancient Rome had been familiar to the 
middle ages, as an examination of mediaeval writ- 
ings will readily demonstrate. But suddenly these 
familar monuments came to have a new slgnificancc- 
Men opened astonished eyes to a world close at 
hand, yet stranyc as any across the sea, the world 
of classical antiquity. The thought and lile of that 
world fascinated and moulded lives afresh with con- 
ceptions which the middle ages had not known. 

The new impulse appeared first of all. perhaps, in 
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Dant[> (1265-1331), though in him !t was but the 
glimmer of the dawn. The " Divine Comedy" moves 
Otl the Iheoicgkal lines marked out by Aquinas, but 
it represents VirgiL as the poet's guide, and pUecs 
side by side in the lowest depths of hell the be- 
trayer of Christ and the murderers of Julius C«:sar. 
In Petrarch (1304-74) the iiifluonce of antiquity 
wa!i much more marWtid* and hia age learned to ad- 
mire Virgil and Cicero through his enthusiasm. 
Boccaccio (i;^^3-75) unravelled for his time the m- 
tricacif^s of classical mythology. By the beginning 
of the fifteenth century the disciples of the new 
teaming in Italy were no Icmger isolated individuals, 
but whole schools. Greek, taught at Florence and 
elsewhere from 1396 onward by Chrysoloras, was 
almost as vigorously cultivated as L-atiu literature. 
At Florence, at Naples, and soon at Rome, the new 
learning found powerful support. Plato was once 
more a living force in philosophy through the teach- 
ings of Be$4arion and Gemisto^ Platon ; and his in* 
flucncc was propagated by Ficino (1433-99) and the 
Florentine Academy. The Councils of the fif- 
teenth century at Constance (1414-18) and Basel 
[1431-49) stimulated the movement by bringing the 
transalpine prelates, among whom the fire of the 
new learnini;^ had not yet kindled, in contact with 
the freshly awakened intellectual life of Italy, where 
the study of ancit:nl literature was furthered by 
Intercourse with the Greeks a( the Council of FcN 
rara and Florence ^1438-39). And the neAv learn- 
ing was given wings by the discovcr>' of printing 
about 1450— an invention that shared with the 
many what had been the property of the few. 
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Contemporaneously with the revived mtcresC in 
letters, aft lock on a ntw vilalit>^ under the influence 
of classic models ; and from Nicct>Io Pisano ( i20G?- 
1278) anJ Giotto ( [^76-1336), the development was 
rapid to the full flowering of I Calian art in the works 
of Pcruf^ino (1446-1524), Leonardo da Vinci (1452- 
1519), Raphael (1483-1520), and Michael An^lo 
(1475-1564). Their ?ikill was largely enlisted in the 
service of the Church, but their arthtic ideals came 
far more from the remains of pagan antiquity than 
from the conceptions of the middle ages. 

Tiansplanled beyond th*^ Alps, Che new learning 
found welcome in all the countries ol western Europe 
during tht half centurj- that preceded the Reforma- 
tion. In Germany it intrenched itself in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, where Rudolph Agricola 
taught till his death in 1485. The University of 
Erfurt also gave it a home. It found a conspicuous 
representative in Rcuchlin (1455-1522), who gave lo 
German scholars a Latin dictionary, made easier the 
path to Greek literature by a grammar, and by a 
similar service unlocked the treasures of the Hebrew 
tongue to the understanding of learned Europe 
(L506). Of Reuchhn's puptl and grand-nephew^ 
Melanchlhon* there will be abundant occasion to 
speak in connection with the Reformation, By 1500 
the new learning had spread widely in Germany. 
Its adherents were a compact, mutually supporting 
band of sympathizers, and its departure from the 
older churchly ideaU was very marked. In England, 
Colet ([466-1519) and More (1478-1535) attacked 
scholasticism, encouraged the study of Greek at the 
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universities, and sought a broad ^nd tolerant [deal 
of the Church, A similar spirit appeared in France 
in Bud6 (1467-E540), the librarian oJ P'rancis I,^ and 
in Le F&vre of Elaples (1455 ?-i536). In Spain the 
new learning received hearty support from Ximenes 
(1436-1517), the foiinderof the University of Alcaic, 
and from Antonio dc Lebrija (1442-1522), professor 
of classical literature at Akald and Salamanca. All 
Europe might be said to claim a» Lis citizen the 
greatest of the humanists, Erasmus (1467 ?-:;36). 
No man of his age had so brilliant 2 reputation in 
the realm of letteis. None had greater influence in 
moulding scholarly opinion. All that he touclied 
upon was handled in a style ihat sparkled with wit 
boynnd that of any other writer of his generation, 
with an erudition Ihat won him the admiration of 
scholars, and with a wisdom that made him wclU 
nigh the oracle of the humanists of the first third of 
the sixteenth century. 

The humanistic movement reached its highest in- 
tensity in Italy, the land of its birth. There its 
more ardent disciples sought to revive the life, as 
well as the thought, of pagan antiquity, in it^ vices 
as well as in its virtues. Even where, as in the case 
of its less extreme devotees among the high clergy 
of the peninsula, Christian thought ^till held s^way, 
it produced a strange mixture of Christian concep- 
tions with ideas borrowed from the philosophy and 
literature of cla^i^jc heathenism. In general, the 
Italian humanists turned aside from any vital con- 
cern for Christian doctrine or any strenuous at- 
tempts to reform the corruptions of the Church. 
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Th'^y flid not publicly quarrf?! with Chriitiamty, but 
their interests cci^t red in an niitagonjsiic range of 
thougltl. But north of the Alps humanism seldom 
wore so extremely paE:uiizing a garb ; and the bct- 
icrment of the Church was ardently desired by many 
of the greater champions of the new learning. Mt-n 
like Co let and More in England. WeseK Agncola» 
and Reuchhn in Germany, or Le F&vre m Fnince, 
earnestly sought to give to the Church a broader, 
more enlightened and more moral body of cJergy. 
They opposed medieval superstitions and degener- 
ate monasticism. Above all, they directed men to 
the study of the sources of Christian trutJi- The 
same spirit which led Ihem to go back of the medi- 
eval Latin translations and paraphrases of Aristotle 
to the very words of the Greek philosopher, and to 
study afresh hii^ great compeer, Flato, urged them 
to turn from the mediaeval presentations of Christi- 
anity to the writings of the Fathers, the delineations 
of Paul and of the Evang^Ii«s. The sources of 
Christianity acquired a new significance under the 
teachings of humanism ; and the services of human- 
ism to renewed investigation of Christian truth arc 
well typified in the endeavors of two most dis^imiUr 
disciples of the new learning. Erasmus and Ximencs, 
to place the New Testament in its original Greek in 
the hand)^ of scholars. To the one, Ximcnes, is due 
the credit of t^rst printing the volume in his mon- 
umental ■■ Complntcnsian Polyglot*' (i 5J4-T7), 
though \i% publication was delayed till 1 520 1 to the 
other. Erasmus, belongs the distinction of fir^ 
placing the printed Greek text m the reach of all 
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who cared to purcJiaj^c it by his edition of i(;i6. 
The revival of learning was not Ihe Reformation, it 
had too little scn^c of the primacy of spiritiini things 
to be that \ but it is n*^C loo much la say that its 
spirit of inquiry made the Reformation possible. 

Like the new learning in their broadening effect 
upon the mental horizon, though even less readily 
meahur^ble in Iheir results, were the brilliant suc- 
cession of geographical discoveries which distin- 
guished the dosing years of the fifteenth century 
and the opening decades of the sixteenth, Medi- 
wval Eurnpe had faced ca;ntwnrd. The routes of 
commerce had led from Constantinople and from 
Egypt to Italy, whose northern cities were the fac- 
tories and the distributing- centres of the chief 
trade of Christendom, Rue for two centuries at 
leasl before the Reformation the remoter com- 
merce with the Orient, dependent on the caravans 
of Syria and the vessels of the Red Sea, had been 
growing more difhcult. Christian Europe was di- 
minishing in territorial extent before the march 
of the Turks, whose capture of Constantinople, in 
J453, was but the most dramatic episode of Iwo 
centuries and a quarter of victorious advance which 
carried the Turkish sovereignty 10 the eastern shores 
of the Adriatic and across the continent of Europe 
nearly half the distance from the Bosphorus to the 
Straits of Dover. Commercial enterprise was thus 
limited In its former range of activity, for wherever 
the TkiTJ^ has gone trade has languished. 

To the desire to find a route to the East with 
which the Turk could not interfere the world- 
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changing" discoveries were due- This task, under- 
taken and successfully accomplished by the sailors 
of the Spanish peninsula, robbed Italy of its com- 
mcrcjal supremacy, and reversed the direction lit 
which Europe may be said commercially to face. 
The £olutLon of the problem was not the result of 
chance. From the beginnings of the systeniaticex- 
ploration of the African ct»ast under the impulse of 
Prince Henry the navigator, in 1418, sixty-nine 
years of persistent cffori elapned before the Por- 
tuguese voyagers, led by Bartholomew Diaa:, reached 
the Cape of Good Hope, in 14^7, and eighty years 
before a Portuguese fleet commanded by Vasco da 
Gama completed the long endeavor by its arrival in 
a harbor of southern India in 149S. 

But, before the patient explorations of the Por- 
tuguese had thus been crowned with succesik, a yet 
more brilliant series of discoveries had been inau- 
gurated as the direct consequence of attempts to 
5olve the problem to which the Portuguese navi- 
gators had addressed themselves. Believing that 
India might be reached by sailing westward over a 
fihortcr route than any that might be found around 
Africa, Columbus unwitririEly discovered the out- 
lying islands of a new continent in 1492 — a discovery 
which excilcd almost as much interest in other coun- 
tries of Europe as in Spain itself. The next year, 
[493, saw the beginnings ot Spanish colonization in 
the West Indian Islands. Discovery followed dis- 
coveiyn The Pacific was reached by Balboa in 
tjij, and the globular form of our planet demon- 
strated by Magellan's voyage between 1519 smd 
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ijjj. The years whicb wknesseJ Magellan's 
mcinnrablc undtrtaking beheld the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortc/, and I53L-32 saw the success- 
ful inroad r>f Spanish adventurers into Peru. Not 
on!y were the possessions of the Spanish crown 
greatly extended, but the Spanish treasury had 
poured into it^ temporarily at least, an income 
such a£ no European government of the middle 
ages, save possibly that of the pope, had ever 
conceived possible. No generation in history had 
crowdiid into ila eKpetience so many geographical 
discoveries of far-reachinjr niKtiificancef saw pre- 
vious barriers to knowledge of Ihc world so generalty 
thrown down, or was so stirred in its imagination by 
romantic advcnturen as that which followed the first 
voyage of Columbus, Old limitations to geograph- 
ical knowledge cmmblcd away. The medieval con- 
cqjtion of the flatness of the earth proved as base- 
less as the Ari5toleUan notion that nothing could 
live in the tropics, or the popular superstition that 
the western Atlantic was a sea of darkness. 

It would, indeed, be rash to ailirm that this tre- 
mendous enlargement of geographical knowledge 
had any direct religious sii^ificance ; and even more 
venturesome to a^ert that it tended, of itself, to 
promote the Protestant Reformation. The his- 
tories of Spain and Portugal arc a refutation of 5uc!i 
a claim. But it undoubtedly increased the feeling 
that the age stood on the eve of great changes, that 
the o!d was passing away, and it made thousand>i 
more ready to accept the new in other realms than 
those of terrestrial discovery. In this sense the 
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voyages and exploraciooTi probably awoke a fccHng^ 
of expcclatton in the mas^ of the population of 
Christendom more widely than the revival of learn- 
ing. That moved the kw intensely, the discoveries 
really, though vaguely, alTected the many. 

WhilL' new political and intelltclual farces were 
thus arij^ing with which the papacy would have to 
contend were ii to retain h^ ancient supremacy, the 
course of spiritual movements within antl without 
the Church was such as lo show with equal clear- 
ness thai the conditions which had been developed 
in the middle ages were likely to be modified pro- 
foundly. These movcmenia were diverse in ten- 
dency ; but. whether re.ictionarj' or revolutionary, 
they revealed dissatisfaction wjih the existing state 
of the QiuTi:h, 

Most conservative and most widely supported of 
any of these attempts at spiritual improvement dur- 
ing the century and a quarter preceding the German 
Reformation had been the cfTorl to alter the papacy 
from an absolute to a constitutional monarchy, 
which grew out of the evils of the schism and re- 
sulted in the councils of Pisa O409), Constance 
(1414-18), and Basel (143^-^49). The theologians of 
the GalUcan school. d'Ailli. Gerson, Ci^manges and 
their associates, while holding~tc Ihe strictest type 
of Cathohc doctrinal orthodoxy regarding the way 
of salvation. aRirmed a distinction bcti^^een the 
UnivcrsLil Church, of which Christ is ihe bead, and 
the Roman Churchy whose head is the pope, the 
vicar of Christ, This thought did not lead 1 hem » 
as it might logically have done, to a full dlscrimina- 
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lion between the visibk and ihe invisible Church, 
But, while they insisted that the papacy was of 
divine appointment^ it led them to maintain that a 
genera] council representing the Universal Church 
had power to Eit in judgment on the pope, to limit 
his acts, to depose him W unworthy^ and to give 
laws for ecdosiastical admhiistrd-lion. In themight 
of this assertion of superiority oF a general council 
over the pope — an assertion that had been gaining 
support since its promulgation by Marsilius of 
Padua in 1324— the Council of Conatancc healed the 
schism ; and its leaders would gladly have effected 
a moral puriRcation of the Church had not greed, 
jealousy, and the intrenched power of vested rights 
made any substantial betterment "in head and 
members " by c unci liar agency impossible. 

This mismanagement, partisanship, and inef- 
ficiency of the councils themselves, especially of 
that o( Basel, led to a reaction in favor of the papal 
claims to supremacy ; but the renewed acquiescence 
in papal authority was not due to a revived sense of 
the rightfulness of the papal assertion? so much as 
to an inability to find anything better in the coun- 
cil*. The conciliar movement in its utmost antag- 
onism to the popes of the schism never exceeded 
the bounds of Catholic orthodo?<y. Its leaders were 
no forerunners of the Lutheran Reformation. But 
its ullimate influence was to help forward the 
cause of reform by demonstrating the difficulty of 
a regeneration of the papal system from within, by 
stimulating the desire for the moral betterment of 
the clergy, and by fixing in the minds of thousands 
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the thought, destined to bear much frxiil lu the early 
hi5tc>ry oJ the German Reformation, thai there ex- 
isted Ln a general coLindl o\ the Church, even if in 
abeyance, an auihonty superior to the pope, which 
might be invoked if the state of the Church became 
sufficiently exigent. 

Much more radical in their breach with the papai 
system thfin the divines of the reforming councils, 
yet standing in many respects on medieval ground 
rather than that which the German Reformation 
was to occupy, were a series of brilhant opponents 
of papal claims, from Marsiiius of Padua to John 
Huss. 

Marsiiius (c. 1270-^342?), the Ice en est -sigh ted of 
these antagonists of hierarchical usurpation, pre- 
sented ideas in his Defnisitr Pacts, written at Paris 
in 1324, which seem almost a counterpart of modem 
thought. Applying 10 the Church his conception 
of the State as finding its ultimate authority in the 
will of the people, whose responsible executive rep- 
resentatives all rulert^ are, he maintained that the 
designation " Church " is not to be conlined to any 
clerical order, but belungs to the wbole body of 
Christian believers, clergy and laymen, who all 
have equnl ri^lit Eo the title ecclesiastics. Like the 
people in civil afTairs, the Church — that is, the com- 
munity of believers — is superior to any of its officers- 
Its rloctrinal ^itandard is the Bible. Its highest 
authority is a general council, representative of 
clergy and laymen. The Scriptures teach, Marsii- 
ius held, that all cle^y are equal ; and such prom- 
inence as has come to be associated with popes and 
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bUhopE, though perhaps conv^ment, is of hum^n 
origin. Cler^ are to be appointed by the whole 
body of believers of the distritts which ihey serve, 
acting direclly or by the executive representatives 
of those districts — that is. by the magistrates, princes 
and kings. The same authorities can remove them 
if unworthy. To the communilies, through their 
rulers, every clergyman i* amenable for breaches of 
law. He stands on the same footing as a layman 
before the civil courts, which are the only rightful 
courts. No clergyman has the right to judge, to 
admimsttr civil affairs, or to enforce excommunica- 
tion by civil penalties ; nor doe^ the excommuni- 
cation of the priest really condemn spiritually unless 
it coincides with the judgment of God, who knows 
the secrets of ihe heart. The civil magiilrate him- 
self has no power to punish heresy save when dan- 
gerous to the civil pence of the community. Christ 
alone judges the heretic. 

Such a work is a marvel fftr its age. It antici- 
pates much that characterized the Protestant 
Reformation — the universal priesthood of believers, 
the sole authority of the Scriptures, the human 
origin of the pspacy, the power of rulers to control 
Gcc]esJa,stLcal appointments. But it goes much 
beyond the Reformition age in its assertions of the 
power of the people and of reli(^iuufi liberty. No 



wonder Clement VI. declared, in 1343, that he "had 
never read a worse heretic than this Marsilius j" or 
that the dawn of the Protestant Reformation saw 
the publication of editions and translations of the 
work. Had MarsJlius been a man of kindling 
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unspiriluaJ writer, he might perhaps have founded a 
new branch of the Charchf though he wa^ prolubty 
too Ear in advance of his age to have ^cured many 
followers in any event. But. as it was. he sowed 
seed for a later harvest- 

Some of these thoughts of the Italian publicist 
ju5t considered were shared by hU English >bom asso- 
date al the University of Paris and compiinion of his 
exile to the court of Louis of Bavaria, the eminent 
nominalistic philosopher. William of Occam (12S0?- 
134^), The rejection a^ a heretical claim by Pope 
John XXII.. in \^Z2. of the assertion of the stricter 
Franciscans that Christ and the Apostles exercised 
no property rights rouaed the opposition of Occam 
to the abuses of the papal system, since he wa£ not 
only an officer of the Franciscan order, but a be- 
liever in " evangeh'cal poverty," Without wholly 
rejecting the papacj', he finds its interferences with 
the State, its pretensions to interpret Christian 
doctrine, its pomp und pride, inconsistent with the 
Scriptures, wherein he discovers the sole final 
authority- Truth may have it::^ lodgment In the 
heart of the humblest Christian believer when 
absent from the hierarchy. The Chrieiian com- 
munity, by its rulers and its councils, may as^iert its 
rights again=it hierarchical interference. Occam 
had none of the clearness of virion which marked 
Marsiiius, but because he was not so far beyond his 
ag^ aa the \^■ritcr of the DcfmsQr Pads, he influenced 
it even more, and his views on dL>ctrinal and admin- 
istrative questions hud a moulding power on others 
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ta some extent till the RefonnaCion. Luther him- 
self was affected by him. 

Not ao dear a thinker as Marsilius, but of a much 
intenscr religious nature, was Ihc English reformer, 
John Wiclif (l32o?-l3a4j. Wiclifs crilicism of the 
existing errors of the Church and his development 
of his own views were gradual processes. Long a 
stijd*;nt and professor at Oxford, where he ranked 
as the ablest schoolman of his day, patriotic oppo- 
sition to papal encro:ichments in England l&d liim, 
as early as 1366, to deny the rights of temporal 
rule, taxation and amassing of property to the 
papacy, the prelates and the monks quite in the 
spirit of Occam's insistence on " evangelical 
poverty/" To hii thinkings the true Church is the 
invisible number of the predestinate, and, as such, 
may be distinguished from the mixed Church which 
is visible in this world. Yet this thought, 50 criti- 
cally applied by Wicfif and by Huss to the papacy, 
was not original with the English theologian ; it 
had been presented by many mediicval writers. Of 
the true Church, Wiclif affirmed, the Scriptures are 
the fundamental law ■ though at first he was in- 
clined 10 give to tradition an mterprctivc authority 
which he later denied. 

But persecution and the melancholy spectacle of 
two rival popes each claiming to be the vicar of 
Christ led Wiclif, from 1378 onward, to yet sharper 
criticisms. The only h^ad of the Church he now 
declared is Christ. The pope, unless he be one of 
the predestinate who rult in the t^pirit of the 
Gospel, is the vicar of Antichrist, and, further, all 
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particular bodies and associations in the one 
Church, like the powerura^pinj; luerarchy, or the 
monks and friars whci claimed special rdigioug 
sanctity, are without !;criptural warrant — they 
divide the one flock of Christ. The centre and 
souice of priestly claim lo superiority over the lay- 
man Is in the asserted power to effect the Eucharis- 
tic miracle. Hence Wiclif was led to exJtnine this 
vital tenet of the mediaeval Church in the light of 
Scripture and of reason^ and> in 138], startled Eng- 
land with tht? declaration that the doctrine of tran- 
Bubst an Elation was an error to be condemned. He 
now denied the infallibility of the Roman Church 
In matters of faith, rejected the necessity of auricu- 
lar confession, criticised the doctrines of purg-atory^ 
pilgrimages, worship of saints and veneration of 
relics as unscriptural, and maintained that the Bible 
reveals no other officers than priests and deacons as 
necessary fur the Church. 

Wichf was much more, however, than a theoretic 
reformer- He was sincerely desirous of advancing 
the Kingdom of God in England. Convinced of ihc 
necesHty of Tvup pie men ting the Latin services of 
what he deemed a largely unworthy priesthood by 
preaching in the English tongue, he sent forth, after 
1378, what were called "poor priests "— that b, 
unbeneficed preachers — who proclaimed the Gospel 
in churches, streets k>\ market-places as they had 
opportunity. To provide them with a message, and 
to put the knowledge of what he deemed the only 
fundamental law of the Church within the reach of 
laity as well as o( clergy, he and his friends trans- 
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lated the Bible fmm the Vulgale, the first edition 
being completed in 1 382. This translation is as im- 
portant in the history of the English language as of 
English rdigiouf. life 1 and, in spite of rigid attempts 
at its suppression* it made England thi; mo^t Bible- 
reading country of Christendom during the century 
that prei:[:dttl the Reformation- 

Yei, though widely sympathii^ed in by many of 
influence and position, Widif's movement had little 
organiitd permanency. Pressed upon by the stat- 
ute rfr karetko combttr^ndt} of 1401, as a party of 
political jnflui^ncc tht: WicliRte!^ had litttu corporate 
significance after the execution of Sir John Oldcastle 
1111417. But the number of copies of Wiclif's trans- 
lation of the Bible and of his works which have come 
down to our lime shows thai hi-i movement had 
vitality \ and xt can be no accident that, in general, 
those sections of England which mo?it felt his iri' 
fluence were readiest to welcome the Protestant 
Reformation a century and a half after his death. 

Wiclif's influence extended beyond the bounds 
of England, also, in a remarkable way. Bohemia, 
thanks to the ready interchange of students between 
universitieSf when Latin was the language of in- 
struction, and thanks, aUo, to the marriage of Rich- 
ard II. of England to a Bohemian princess in 13S2, 
was brought intp acquaintance with Wiclif's writings 
as early certainly as r^gS. The land had been pre- 
pared by the labors of preachers and moral re- 
formers, such as Conrad of Waldhauscn (d. 1369), 
Miiicz of Krcm*icr(d. :374>,and Matthiasof Janow 
(d, 1 394) ; and Bohemian national feeling was strong 
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tUen ^<i it U to-d;iy. Not a little of tbc speedy 
popuUrity t^f Widif's uorks wfis undoubtedly due 
1o their sturdy assertion of national independence 
against foreign encroachment, t^'en ihjt of the pope ; 
and, [n the University of Prague, the fact that the 
Germa.ns were nominalists in the philosophical dis- 
cusaions of the day led The Bohemian atudcnt3 to 
search the writings of Wirlif, the most eminent 
realist of his time, for answers to the German po- 
sition. 

Conspicuous among the younger lecturers at the 
Uiii^trsity of Prague at the time of the introduction 
of Wictif's wdtings into Uohemia wa^ John Huss 
(1369?- 14 1 5). a man of strenuous Christian faith, aim- 
pie-minded Jevotion to truth as he eonceived tt, 
and great jnlluence as a preacher and mover of men. 
Under the persuasive presentations of Huss, a con- 
siderable part of the people of Prague adopted Wic- 
Ufitc views ; and his cotidemnation by the Council 
of Constance and martyrdom made him a Bohemian 
national hero. Vet Huss added nothing to Wielif's 
attack on the esisling: order of churchly things, save 
that he advocated the adminiM ration of the com- 
munion in both bread and wine to the laity^ Indeed, 
in many points Huss was not as radical as Wiclif. 
Unhke the EngUdi theologian, he had no quarrel, 
for instance, with the doctrine of t ran substantial ion. 
But he had an opportunity not given to any of the 
opponents of the papacy just considered to witness 
to the sanctity of conscientious private judgment. 
The Council of Constance did not wish to have Hu^s 
burned- It^ members atood ready to accept a very 
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vague aFfirmation of general submissLon to the in- 
fftllible wisdom of the Church, But Huss was of 
the stuff of which heroes are madcn He would play 
no tricks with his conscience, and he steadfastly re- 
fused any compromise which involved the submission 
of his convictions of truth to the overruling of eccle- 
BiastJcal authority. In his stand bi;fore the Council 
of Constance, as in that of Luther before the Reichs- 
lafj of Wonns more than a hundred years later, two 
antagonistic theories of the use of the divinely im- 
planted faculties of the mind were brought into col- 
lision ; nor has thdr conflict yet ceased. The posi- 
tion of the Council — that the cheerful submission of 
individual opinion to the judgment of the Church is 
a Christian duty — is the teaching of the Roman 
communion to-day ; the assertion of Huss of re- 
sponsibihty to God for the full and unfettered use 
of personal Judgment is that of Protestantism to this 
hour. 

Vet none of the thinkers who have just been con- 
sidered, largely a? rhey anticipated much that char- 
acterized the Protestant Reformation, broke thor- 
oughly with the mediaeval conceptions of the way 
of salvation, and therefore they stood related on this 
vital point rather to the mediaeval Church than to 
Protestantism. They were not Ihe fathers of the 
Protestant Reformation; but they show how deep 
was the desire for some sort uf a Reformation 
of the eKiTiting state of the Church, and how 
unsatisfactory were its spiritual condition and 
its claims to the more radical thinkers of the four- 
teenth century. 
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Beside these more Intellectual and systematic 
criticisms of the churchly conceptions which the 
papal system represented, the middle ages wit- 
nea<ied many strivings within and without the 
Church after a type of piety unlike the semi-legal- 
i5tic, ^a cram en tan an, penetential and corporate 
form thai was most markedly characteristic of the 
Roman pnint of view. Anselm t'033''i 'OQ)^ ^^^d even 
more Bernhard (1090-1 153), though strict exponents 
of most of the features of the medieval conception 
of Christianity, yet so asserted the doctrine of justi- 
fica.tion by failh as to stand aimost on \\'hat was to 
t>e later the Protestant ground in this matter; and 
Bernhard profoundly influenced Luther in the re- 
former's formative years. 

Much Ics5 in the circle of the thoughts of the later 
ProtestanI Reformation yet contributing' to the im- 
pulse!^ that were to produce it were the Dominican 
mystics, especially those of the Rhino country. 
Medieval in their insistence on asceticism and con- 
templation as the fundamental duties of the Chris- 
tian life, men like Tauler of Strassbur^ (c. 1300- 
61), or the author of the German Thcohgy, or 
John of Ruysbroek (1293-1381). nevertheless laid 
comparatively little weighl on the ceremonials ot 
the Church, and emphasized the primary value of a 
new attitude of the 5oul toward God and of a new 
spiritual birth. Through the " Friends of God" 
and the" Brethren of the Common Life "these views 
were widely i^pread among ihc laity of Germany, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands before the close of 
the fourteenth century. 
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Even mediaeval monasticism in it.A later develop- 
ments under the impulse liiat came out from Dom- 
inic and Francis, though diametrically opposed to 
Protestantism in it^ theory of the method of salva- 
tion, yet prepared the way by its popular preaching 
Ear the consideration of the aspects of Christian 
truth which the Protestant Reform^ttion w-t.s to 
bring into debate. That preaching centred about 
the for^venes!! of <iins, thu5 involuntarily raising in 
the popular mind the question of the efficacy of 
the solution of this problem of Christian experi- 
ence offered by the mediieval Church, Preaching, 
though sadly neglected by the beneficed clet^y, un- 
doubtedly increased in prevalence and popular 
effectiveness during the two centuries that pre- 
ceded the Reformation, and the very zeal with 
which pil^magcs were pursued^ shrines sought, 
and indulgences purchased in fifteenth century 
Germany, at ihe time of the actual beginning of 
the Protestant Reformation, shows the growing in- 
tcre-it of the laity in the problems xvith which the 
Reformation in Germany was first to be occupied. 
And an even more significant evidence of the stir- 
rings of a new spirit of religious inquiry in the lands 
which were soon to be the battle-grounds of the 
Protestant Reformation appears in the printing, 
between 1456 and 1518, of no less than fourteen 
editions of the Bible in German and four in Dutch, 
in addition to at least ninety-eight editions of the 
Scriptures in Latin. Certainly preaching and Bible- 
study had done much, by the clo?4e of the fif- 
teenth century, at Ica^t in Teutonic lands, to pre- 
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pare Ih^ laity for the spiritual revolution which was 

to cflmc. 

Of the influence of the anti-Roman sects of the 

middle agesj in preparing thi^ way for the Protestant 
Re[ormation. it is less easy to speak. The Cathari 
of 5outh«ni France, extremely threatening by the 
year 1200, had been swept out of e>:islcnce by the 
combined forces of Church and State before the 
middle of the fourteenth centu:^'. 

The Fraticelli of Iialy and aouthern France rati 
their violent course of insistence on " evangelical 
potfEfty/' and of oppoMtton to a papacy that would 
not yield to ihdr views, in the fourteenth century ; 
but their movetnent had spent its force before the 
Reformation age, and prepared ihe way for the 
Refonnation in no other sense than that of adding 
lo the general sum of protest against a corrupt hi- 
erarchy. TliL-ir own theory of the way of salvation 
was thorouglily ascetic and mediaeval. 

But the Waldcnses, thougli at no time apparently 
so numerous as were the Cathari of the thirteenth 
century, or so prominently in the public eye as the 
Fraticclli of a hundred years later, were much more 
widespread and persistent. Starting with Waldo 
of Lyons, about \ 173, in a simple desire to preach 
the Gospel and to practise the Sermon on the 
Mount as the literal tuIl' of the Christian life — a 
desire not difTerentiating them csi^cntially from 
other warm-hearted men in ihe Roman communion 
of that age — ^hey were driven outride the Roman 
Church, not at first as heretics, but as unwilling to 
abandon lay-preaching at the command of ecclesias- 
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tical superiors. Once outside il, they remained In 
rapidly increasing opposition to Us prelates by rea- 
son of llicir own conviction of [he sole binding 
authority of tlit? Scriptures as the law of Iht? Christian 
life and of preaching as the first of Christian duties. 
But they had no s^cnsc of departure from the gen- 
eral ayslem of doctrine for which the medieval 
Church stood, nor did the early French Waldensca 
at least hesilatf to participate in the sacraments of 
the Roman Church. They were not Protestants. 
Their Ihcoiy of salvation was as far removed as 
possible from that doctcine of justification by faith 
alone which the Lutheran revolution wei^s to empha- 
sise. They found its method in n likeness to Christ 
which was Isrf^'cly an imitation in extemalsj as in His 
poverty. They discovered it in a literal obedience 
to Hii commands which led them to deny the ri^ht- 
fulnesji of oaths, the propriety of any judicial form 
of taking life, the admissihility of holding civil of- 
fice or of participation in war ; which sent them forth 
preaching two by two. shod in the sabots of the 
French peasantry, m imitation of the sandals of Ihe 
early disciples, and even persuaded them that the 
Lord's prayer was the sole permissible form of pub- 
lic petition. Their view of the Christian life was 
fundamentally ascetic ■ they valued confession, celi- 
bacy and fasting. 

From this early unconsciousness of a fundamental 
breach with the Roman Church, hierarchical opposi- 
tion and the pressure of the Inquisition, as well as 
their acceptance of the Bible is the sole source of 
authority, led them rapidly to more definite ant^- 
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onisna. By 1260. the Waldcnscs of Lombardy and 
Germany at least had come not only to reject the 
Roma-n Church with its statutes and observances, 
but to deny a& unwarranted by Scripture Ihc Avt 
Maria and the Apostles' Creed, the doctrines oC 
trinsubslanliation, purgatory, prayers for the 
dead or to saints, and mdulgenccs. while rejecting 
also fasting (n Lent and the observance of other 
sacred days than Sunday and those commcmornlive 
of the life of the Lord- Reyond the^e positions, the 
Waldcnses made little, if any. advance before the 
Reformation age; and, however the views just 
described may anticipate features of later Protest- 
antism, they did not make their holders Protestants 
In the Reformation sense- 
Working necessarily in secret, it is impossible to 
estimate the numbers or fully to trace the diffusion 
of the Waldenses. but such glimpses as are obtain- 
able, largely through reports of their persecutors, 
show that thifl hunted sect was very widespread. 
Beside their original habitat m southeastern France 
and northern Italy, they were to be found in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries scattered through 
Germany, and in Austria and Switzerland. They 
seem to have prepared the ground, in some meas- 
ure for the Hubsite movement in Baixt^mia, and to 
have united w^ith its more radical elements. Though 
somewhat abated in their ancient zeal, the Ref- 
ormation found them still cTtislcrit ; and white the 
more conservative Reformers, like Luther or Zwin- 
gli, can scarce conceivably have gamed anything 
from them, it is a delated question at the present 
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day whether the moie radical ^ecU of ihc Protest- 
ant revolution, notably the AnabaptLbts, may not 
have been really a fresh oulcrcpping of Ihe mcdi- 
Kva! anti-Roman movements of which the Wal- 
denses had been the most influential. The claim 
Hccms, indeed, far from proved in [I? entirety ; but 
the similiiTity is considerable between tlie^e move- 
ments of the ending centuries of the middle ages 
and the cxtremcr parties which the Reformation 
developed. 

AH these fermenting forces, politkal, int^^llectual 
and religioua, were intensiiicd as the Refcrmation 
age approached by the new spirit of individualism 
which had many routs, but drew its vigor chiefly, 
perhaps, from the revival of learning- The middle 
ages weie corporate not alone in their conception of 
ttligion, but in all departments of life. They were 
the heyday of guilds, trades-associations, and 
fraternities. Students and profe^jiors joined in 
bodies politic in universities ; weavers or bakers, 
butchers or armoicrs had their own strictly guarded 
organizations in the Larger cities ; merchants simi- 
larly combined in wide-extended, self-governing 
corporations. Individuality could not, indeed, be 
wholly suppressed. The great teachers of the 
Church, like Ansclm, Bernhard or Aquinas, stand 
above their fellows as a medieval cathedral towers 
above the lo^v houses of a city of northern France. 
But the medla:val life tended tt* repress; individual 
peculiarities and to absorb the personal in the cor- 

t orate. To pass the bounds of the social rank in 
hich one was bom was, at least in the lay 
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world, very difficult. A notable Qlustration of the 
mediaeval rcprtssiou of [ndividual conspicuity may 
be found in thtr cathedrals ju>;t mentioned. Monu- 
ments of ihc highcsE flrchitectnra[ .^kill, !itt!c ta 
known of their dci^igncrs^ and the artistic csccellencc 
of the work has yielded In almost rio instance? a 
harvest of personal fame. 

But in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ^1 
became different. Guilds and corporations con- 
tinued, but they weie beginning to decay. A 
FugjjL'T bi^came a power in the business world ; a 
Raphael or a Michael Angelo stood forth sharply 
outlined, dominant, personally forceful in the realm 
of art ; an Erasmus was almost worshipped in the 
republic of letters ; a Columbu^i, by the boldness of 
a great original conception, became the discoverer 
of a nert- world ; a Copernicus revealed a new heaven 
to incredulous Europe. These men yet stand out 
clear and masterful in the letrospect of that Age. 
Individual initiative and personal leadership were 
then taking the place of corporate association in 
most resJmsof thought, Rchgion was still guarded 
by a wall of tritditional itJterpret.idon, buttressed 
by a formidable and all-pcrvasivc hierarchical sys- 
tem, and an in(]ui3itoria! repression of departures 
from established standards. But, stirred as the 
Church was at the close of the fifteenth century by 
a sense of its own corruption, formalism, and of the 
inadequacy of its spiritual life, (he new individual- 

The new 



ism was certain to make itself powerfully fell 
Chrislian thought. The existing state of thi 



Church could not continue unmodified. 
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forces touching [t from most diverse quarters were 
too various and too strong to be wholly resisted. 
Leadership had acquired a new significance, while 
independence of thought was dawning as a possi- 
bility on the minds of a few, A Reformation of 
some sort was inevitable at the opening of the 
sixteenth century ; but was it to be conservative 
and reactionary, or was it to be a revolution P That 
was the question to which Europe was to give 
diverse answers^ and the answers were permanently 
to divide western Christendom. 




CHAPTER n. 

THE SPANISH AWAKENING. 

HE answer of humanism, as typified, for 
instance* in Eraamu^, lo the umver&ol 
demand uf tho opuiiing sixteenth century 
(or some effective churchly rt-form has 
already been indicated. EducalCn study 
the sources of the Christian faith, purify the Church 
from superstition and Hupersiitious pracltce^, ih-? 
great humanist said in effect, and the result will 
be a learned, sane and moral institution. It was 
an answer that profoundly affected Elurctpe, and 
was to contribute to the reformatory efforts of those 
who remained within the communion of the ancient 
Church as well as of those who s::parated from it. 
Both in lar^e measure made it their own. But, in 
itself, it was an answer that reckoned far too little 
with the religious feelings of men to make it 
adequate to the needs of ihc age. It was too 
largely an intellectual enlightenment rather than a 
religious renovation. Something more deep-search- 
ing in its adaptation to the profound spiritual waj:ts 
of the human heart must be found if a reform 
movement that would appeal to any great part of 
Christendom was to be inaugurated. 

S3 
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It was bul natural Chat while the desire for re- 
form was widespread, the attitude o£ much of 
Europe rtgardlng ihc funn and extent of improv<;- 
menC in churchly conditions would in any event be 
conaervativf- The leaders of the conciliar move- 
mcnt of the fifteenth century had deemed it suf- 
fidtnt to attempt the amendment of tlie most 
glaring abuses in the administration of the Church, 
to aim at the purification of its discipline, to seek 
the moral elevation of the papacy, and to limit the 
extremer manifestations* oF papal interference in 
secular affairs. The new learning but emphasised 
the desire for a more competent and worthy clergy 
which Chi:^ coLinciLs of Coniitance and Basel liad felt. 
But these reformatoiy impubes did not imply any 
w]!ih to alter the e^i^ential features of the doctrinal 
fabric which the middle ages iiad erected. There 
were no more earnest defenders of the m^edifpval 
conceptions of Christianity, no mort^ conEnCicntious 
antagonists of what they rfeemed heresy in the 
innovations of Wiclif or Huas, than the fathers of 
the fifteenth ccntur)' councils. And the type of 
reform that ihey had nought continued lo be that 
desired by a great part of Europe throughout the 
whole Reformation age. 

What the councils failed to accomplish It seemed 
might be effected by the rising national conscious- 
ness of Europe. The monarchTcs that were grow- 
ing rapidly into power in Spain, In France and in 
England as the fiTteenth century drew to a close 
were the truest reprcseniaiivea of the new national 
life, and seemed to earnest seekers for the better- 
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mcDt of ihe Church to offer ihc mos( hopi^luL En- 
stmmcnls for accomplishmg reform. The whole 
cccTc^iatf ical history of the fourteenth and fiftcf^nth 
centttries, with their schisms and councils, their 
comparts between popcj and kin^ h^d emphasiicd 
the conception of national churches as having an 
administrative unity and a kind of subordmatc 
corporate independence within the one Church of 
which they were parts. And as the rising mon- 
archieii were the expression of the awakening 
national life of Fnnce, Kngland nr Spain, so those 
monarchies appeared the natural ^ind efTtcient 
organs by which the Christian peoples of those 
lands could better the state of the particular por- 
tions of the still undivided Church thaC were within 
their own l>orders. 

It was in Spain that the desire for a conservative 
refonnation that should Involve no alteration in 
doctrine combined witli the fresh vigor of the 
monarchy in the last two decades of the fifteenth 
century to brirg into bein^ a movemenl for the 
purificaiion of ihe Church, which by reason of jis 
superior intensity and power and of the f.ict that !t 
was destined to become the pattern and Enspiraticn 
of similar efforts elsewhere, rather than by any 
uniqueness of method or aim, deserves the name of 
the "Spanish Awakening." In general purpose 
it did not differ from many reformatory attempts 
which the later middle ages had witnessed : bijt th« 
peculiar circumstances of the country of its birth 
and the energetic support of the Spiinish so\'er- 
cign-s gave It a vitality and an inHuencc whith tiQ 
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preceding endeavor, however s[miLaT, h^d attamed. 
First of iiny refcrm movement of tlie agi? to he 
exlenaivt'ly efficient, it became the type and 
founlain of one of the two great rcrormatory efforts 
that were to struggle for the mastery of Europe. 

Certain salient Iciiitb cf the Spani!*h charicttif de- 
termined the aspect %vhich this betterment of the 
Church assumed) as truly as certd.in peculj^nties of 
Spanish naliou^l Uevclupment at the dose o£ the 
fifteenth century gave to it power. Proud of their 
doctrinal orthodoxy, which lorg contests with Mo- 
hammedanism had made a teat of patriotiym, in* 
dinedt like all Latin nations, to view asceticism as 
essential Lo the highest manifestaiion of the religious 
hfe, and to find the loftiest type of Christian attain- 
ment in the eestatic experiences possible to the few 
rather than in the faithful dii^diarge of daily duties 
within the reach of the many* attached to the medi- 
aeval worship, lo ilH conceptions of the way of salva- 
tion, its protecting saints, its sacred shrines, its 
prieRthood and its sacraments, no reform of the 
Church was possible to the people of Sp.iin which 
involved any alteration in il^ doctrine or essential 
constitution. Yet nowhere else in Latin Europe 
was the Church of the closing fifteenth century so 
bound up with tiie national life or, on the whole, so 
independent of papal control as in Spain. Since 
13S1, certainly, though not without vigorous and at 
times successful papal opposition, the Castilian mon- 
archy had insisted that Spanish bishoprics be filled 
with Spaniards and that papal taxes should bo lim- 
ited. Thanks in part to the semi-monastic military 



ord«r^ in part also to a kind of Familianty with 
theological and ecclesiastical questfrjns which the 
common contest with Mohammedanism spread 
among" the pcnple as a u'tiole, the line bciwccn 
clergy and laity (n Spain was less divisive than in 
ChriBtendom generally. Popular learning in Spain 
was inconEiidcrable and the education of the cler^ 
so low th^t the ti^uncil of Aia^nda, In 14?}, hiid to 
forbid furl her ordinations of those ignorant of Latin, 
yet Lhc Bible \vas much studied by Ihe trUucated of 
the land, in vernacular translations, like thai of 
1478, aa well as in the learned tongues. The Span- 
ish people felt an intense ^eal for the defence and 
spread of the Church, often quite apart from any 
marked conformity of life to its teachings. The 
missionary motive, strangely intermingled with 
much more sordid aims, was undeniably prc;^ent in 
the explorers and conquerors of the age of the great 
discoveries, and added its in-ipiralion to Iheir elTorts 
to gain a new world. And in thi^ desire lo increase 
Ihc empire of the Church, these men of action were 
hut representative of the nation from which they 
sptEing- In a word, in no European country was 
the Church more thoroughly representative of 
the national lift-, or more independent of papal con- 
trol, white yet fanatically attached to the medieval 
eccleMa&tical syiiLcm which found its head in the 
papacy, than in Spain- The Spanish Church and 
the Spanish monarchy felt that thty could afford to 
go counter to the papacy in many thing>i, hecause 
their chuTchly zeal and Catholic orthodoxy were be- 
yond quc*ition ; and this feeling accounts for the in* 
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dependence of papal dictaLion, while strenuously 
mainCainm^^ the Roman cause, which thi^ Spanish 
sovereigns manifeted En repeated instances during 
the Reformation period. 

So it came about that when Spanish national life 
suddenly blossomed forlli in streni^th under the 
joint sovereignly o( Terdinand and Isabella, those 
monardis, and cspcci^ly the deeply religious queen, 
tumed their attention to the punRcation ^nd devel- 
opment of thu Spanish Church. Not that their mo- 
tives were wholly religions. Their aim was in large 
part political ^ — to control the Church as one of 
the crgan?! of national life. Here, as throughout 
the Reformation period, we behold religious and 
political impuUcs so intertwined that they are 
scarcely to be disassociated. But, none the less, 
Ferdinand and Isabella d^d a moat influential work 
for the Spanish Churth. Determined as earnestly 
to better the notoriously falkn character of the 
Spanish clergy as to extend the power of the crown, 
the joint sovereigns, in 1482, compelled Pope Six- 
tus IV.. by ordering the withdrawal of Spanish sub- 
jects from the papal states and by threatening to 
call a general council, to agree to a concordat, 
wherein the pope pledged himfielf to appoint only 
Spaniards nominated by the crown to the higher 
positions in the Church of the peninsula. The royal 
rights thus confirmed were speedily increased in the 
practice of the joint sovereigns^ Papal bulls ap- 
plicable to Spain now required the royal approval 
for their effective promulgation^ the ecclesiastical 
courts were supervised ; the interference of the 
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dcrgy in t cm p oral concerns regulated* special taxes 
laid upon iheni. and Iht: Church largely brought 
under the royal conlroL 

Under the extensive powers thus vindicated * many 
of which had long bc(?n less effectively claimed hy 
Spanish rulers, Ferdinand and Isabella proceeded to 
fill the important stations in ihe Spanish Church, as 
fast as they became vacant, not only with men de- 
voted to the royal interests, but of strenuous piety 
and of diacipiinaiy zeal. In thi^ work they received 
special aid Trom three men of marked abilities— Car- 
dinal Pedro Gonzalez de Mendo^ta, who, though not 
himself without serious faults of character* al least in 
early life, filled the chief sec of Spain, the arch- 
bishopric of Toledo* from 14%2 to 1495; Fernando 
de Talavcra, Isabella's monastic confessor, who was 
made archbishop of Granada, on the surrender of that 
city by the Moors in 149^ ; and one who was des- 
tined to become the most eminent Spanish ecclesi- 
astic of the age, Gonzalez (or, as he preferred to call 
himself, Francisco) Ximenes de Cisneros, who suc- 
ceeded Talavera as the queen's confessor, aJid, at 
the suggestion of the dying Mendoza., was given the 
archbishopric of Toledo by the influence of his royal 
patron in 1495^ 

No less remarkable In talents than in character, 
Ximenes is one of the striking figures of an age of 
great men. Born in comparative poverty, though 
of good family, in 1436. he lifted himself for the 
service of the Church by studies at A^cali, Salamanca 
and Rome. On leaving thi; papal city for Spain, 
tn 1473, Sixtus LV, presented the young ecclesiastic, 
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a^ A mark of good-will, with an cxpectativc letter 
appointing him to the fir^t benefice of a certain 
gr^L' of income: that should become vacant in the 
province of Toledo, Naturally, \n view of the gen- 
eral attitude of the Spanish ^^overnmenl toward papal 
interferences of which thi> was a type. Archbishop 
Alfonso Carillo resented Ximenes's claim to an 
archpriesthood at Uzeda. But Ximenes demon- 
strated not so much his respect lor the papacy as his 
tenacity regarding what he deemed his rights by 
compcTlfnjT the wearied archbUhop to admit his title 
after that ecclesiastical superior had vainly impris- 
oned the obstinate bearer of the pope's grant for six 
years. Once released, Ximenes rose speedily to 
prominence, not merely as a zealous priests but even 
more as a man of admrni-itrafive ability, becoming 
vicar to Mendo/a, th«n bishop uf Siguenza, but to 
be Carilio's successor in the see of Toledo and 
Ximenes's abundant benefaetoT. 

Yet to Ximenes's media:val type of piety a life of 
such activity did not seem one of the highest Chri st- 
llkcneas ■ and, therefore, suddenly abandnning hia 
hard-won posts of authority, he joined himself to 
the strictest branch of the Franciscans and distin- 
guished himself even among his austere associates 
by his scK-inflictcd mortifications of the flesh and 
spirit. Such a man^ of iron tirniness of will, of 
mediiEval piety, of great executive talent, was one 
to make a mark in any age and one specially fitted 
to carry on the peculiar type of reformatory work 
which Ferdinand and Isabella had in mind. Ap- 
pointed Isabclb's confessor in 1492, the queen made 
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hTm Ihe head of the Spanish Church by procuring 
his elevation lo the see of Tnlcdt^^ a!; ha^ already 
been noted, in 1495 — a post that he accepted with 
great reluetance. Thenceforth hi? history was 
closely interwoven with that of the Spanish mon- 
archy, and called forthc exercise of the most varied 
talents. As a militaiy commander, he gave success 
to the expedition against Oian, on the coast of 
Africa opposite Spain, in i^o^ He undertook the 
regency of Spain on the demise of Ferdinand, and 
his efforts (argely aided to secure the kingdom ;in- 
impaired for Ferdinand's grandson, Charles. Till 
his death, in November. 1517, he showed himself in 
everything a man of power. 

But it was as a purifier of the exceedingly corrupt 
Spanish Church that Ximenes most deserves remem- 
brance. Choisen provincial of the Franciscaits of 
Castile not long after becoming Isabella's con (essoft 
he examined the monasteries of that order through- 
out the kin^jdom : and. armed with a bull which 
the ([ucen obtained from Alexander VL, in 1494, 
he took their reform so vigorously in hand, (n apite 
of the fact that the pope lent a sympathetic car lo 
protests from those whose idle peace he so rudely 
disturbed, that in the course of » few years, it is 
said, more than a thousand monks left Spain rather 
than submit to his Mrenuous discipline. Thiougbthe 
royal support* and Ximenes's own increased powers 
as archbishop of Toledo, the character of the higher 
clerg}' of Spain was greatly improved in a decade. 
Men of piety, strenuousncss of life and disciplinary 
zeal took the places of the lax and the Ucenttous* 
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Ximenes sUove no less earnesUy^ and with no less 
royal support, to augment iht? learning; of tlie clergy. 
In full sympathy with the humanistic desire for 
education which I^bflla foj^Tcred by generous pat- 
ronage of foreign rften of letters whom she invited 
to Spain, as well as by liberal support of Spanish 
■ichotars, Ximcnts transformed the grammar school 
at Alcala dc Henares, then two centuries old, into 
a generously planned university. The work, begun 
in 1498, was formally approved by Pope J uh us 11. 
in 1503 or J504; and in its elaborate accomplish- 
ment Ximenes expended a considerable part of the 
revenues of the archbishopr[c of Toledo. The ex- 
ample thufl set led to similar foundations in Seville 
([fiog) and Toledo (1520). The " Complutennian 
Polyglot," already mentioned, which look its title 
from the Roman name of Alcali, Complutum, is, 
perhaps, the most important early monument of the 
scholastic activity thus inaugurated. 

The interest in the text of the Bible illustrated in 
this great publication was but the mo^t striking 
symptom of the humanistic and theological activity 
thnt was developing in the higher Spanish seats of 
learning under joint sovereignly of Ferdinand and 
Tsahi'Ua. The queen had welcomed agifted Italian 
scholar. Pietro Martire (Peter Martyr), of Arona, as 
early as I4S7 ; and his fellow-countryman, Lucio 
Marineo, found an equal acceptance. Antonio de 
Lebnja, the foremost Spanish humanist of the clos- 
ing years of the fifteenth century, fostered the study 
oE the classics at the University of Salamanca, and 
afterward, drawn thither by Ximenes, at Alcali, 
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till Ills dcatli in 1522. It is characterLbtic of ihe 
lendency of Spanish humanism, in contr:ist to Ihd 
rcLiginus indilTtfrence of Ihe inach more developed 
revival of learning in Italy, ihal Lebrija combined 
huinanEsItc ical for antiquity with studies in thoology 
and labors on the **Complutcn«an Polj^lot." 

From the revived scholastic life of the Spanish 
universities came also a revival of the iheology of 
Aquinas, that noblest product of mediaeval Christian 
thought, and the rejection of nominalism and of 
much that liic later mediaeval Ihcolot^y had de- 
veloped. This return to the comparatively purer 
theolo^ of the |>reat Dominican and its realiiitk 
philosophy was begun by Francisco de Vitlorin. 
(?-i546) at Salamanca. But it ii'as to be con- 
tinued in augmented power by Vittoria'a pupiLSp 
the great Roman theologian? of the early struggle 
with Protestantism, Domingo de 5010(1494-1560), 
of AlcalS and Salamanca, the foremost dogmatician 
in the Council of Trent, whose scholars admiringly 
declared of his exposition of Christian Uottrmc, 
quiscit Solttm, Sill iotum : and MdchiorCano(i523" 
60), of the same universities, whose i?^ Lais th<^- 
logicin libri XII. was to be the ablest defence of the 
medieval theological system against the Protestant 
attack that the sixteenth century produced. There 
was nothing of Protestantism in the thcnlogic^l 
movement just described, nothing that premised 
increased freedom for the human mind or new un- 
foldings of truth; but it was a return to what had 
been most worthy in the middle ages, and, as such, 
it represented a gain for the Church. 
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TUcic pralsewi>rthy reforms, to the inauguration 
of which tile leligiou:^ zeal of Isabella and the 
poHlkal wisdom of Ferdinand, no less than the 
firmness and mediaeval piety of Ximenca, con- 
tributed, were aecompanied by the revival and 
reorganization of an institution congenial to the 
Spanish temper of the fifteenth ccniuTy, but upon 
which the modem world looks with revulsion — the 
Inquisition. The reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella 
witnessed the conquest of the last strongholds of 
Mohammedanism on the Spanish peninsula. To 
the Spanish temper, trained by centuries of warfare 
with opponents of Christianity to view purity of 
doctrine as a patriotic virtue and to regard any who 
departed from traditional orthndoKy a^ dangerous 
enemies, the continued exercise of their religious 
rites by Jews and Moslems within Spanish territory 
was obnoxiaub. Race hatred intensified the great 
popular suspicion that prevailed regard in g the 
orthodoKy of those once of these hostile faiths who 
had been induced by rigorous edicts to cnnform to 
Chri^tianiiy. Judaism in particular wa^ believed to 
be secretly spreading. 

AgainfiT these elemental unwmpathetic with the 
national religious life the Spanish mind could con- 
ceive no more effective weapon than a revival of the 
mediaeval institution that had proved its power to 
suppress the Cathari of the thirteenth century. 
Accordingly, probably in 14^^^, Ferdinand and 
Isabella secured the consent of Pope Sixtus IV. to 
the establishment of nn inf]ui£itorial court, ap^ 
pointed hy the sovereigns, and composed of eccle- 
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siastics and la^^^mcii, Ihu^ repri^senling political and 
churchly interests- The revived and intensified 
Tribunal began its work with such vigor at Seville 
with the opening r»f the year 148^ *^^'' '" "4S2, 
Sixtus IV, complalnod of its severity, and the next 
year declared his readiness to receive appeals from 
the decision* of the royal inquisitors, Rome had, 
indeed, at \\\v-. tiniL- lilllc cf the fanatic zeal that 
Spanish histoiy had made natural to the Spajiish 
character ; y^K. there can be no doubt, ako. that the 
pope disapproved of the independence of the Span- 
ish InqtjisiCion from papal control and its eloac 
alliance with the crown. But, on this matter, as on 
many others where papal policy ran counter to their 
wishes, the joint sovereigns were determined ; and 
the same year that witnessed this second papat pro* 
test beheld the appointment of ihe painfully cele- 
brated Tomas Tcrqucmada as grand- inquisitor lor 
Castile and Aragon, Under him this fearful weapon 
of ecclesiastical and royal power was perfected. 
The succeeding grand-inquisitor, Diego dc Deza 
(1498-1507), followed in the footsteps of Torque- 
mada ; and, on his resignation, Ximencs assumed 
the grand-inquiaitorship of Castile^an office which 
he administered till his death with uprightness, but 
with the unbending scvcHly natur^ to b]» intense 
character. 

The Spanish Inquisition was, from the lirst, as 
much royal as ecclesiastical — Lt:^ motive power was 
the employment of Spanish devotion to doctrinal 
orthodoxy as a weapon no less against the enemies 
of the crown than for the suppression of those of 
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the Church. As such, much of ils confiscations 
went to the royal treasury. As such, too, its juris- 
diction was extended, especially during the six- 
teenth century, to cover a great variety of offences 
besfde that of imorthodoxy of belief. Accusations 
of witchcraft uituuUy fell to il^ cognizance, certain 
offences against chastity brought the criminai under 
its jurisdiction, and so widely were its powers 
strclchi^d in the royal interest that, by the time the 
institution had been a century established, men 
were punished by it for the sale of horsf s or ammu- 
nition to France, with which country Spain was at 
war. Its sentences of death were executed by civil 
authority. 

Though there is some reason to believe that the 
methods of the Inquisition, cruel as they seem from 
a modern standpoint, were milder than those, oF 
contemporary civil law» \x^ victims were numerous 
both ^mong those gainst whom it was originally 
directed and later among Protestants, and ils effect 
in checking .ill independence of thought was widely 
disastrous beyond the range of those who came 
before its bar. Its result could rot be other than 
ultimate paralysis. Vet while the Inquisition en- 
countered considerable opposition from Ihe popes 
of the first half of the sixteenth century, and from 
nobles, prelates, and eveo some communities in 
Spain itself, there can be no doubt that, throughout 
the Reformiition period, iL was highly popular with 
the people of Spain as a whole ; and the cause of 
its popularity, in spite of frequent subserviency to 
royal lyrunny, was that which renders ils memory 
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rrnist odious to the present agj — iis suppres^on 
of ^ departures from medieval orlhodc*x>' "j' 
thought. 

Bui, wliatcvcr iLs lights and *hadcws, the revival 
of Ihe Spanish Church was a quxckeiiing of its 
religious life. U evideaccd Che deepcain^ hold of 
religion on the people of a peninsula just awakening 
to (he possibilities of a hUlierto unimafjiiied politi- 
cal role on the continent of Europe and the unfold- 
ing of a new empire in just discovered land? beyond 
the seas. The highest spiritual fruitage of the 
movement is probably to be aeen in one who was as 
true a son of the Spanish awakening as of the land, 
however he may have turned toward a subserviency 
to the papacy such as Isabella or Ximcncs never 
displayed— Ignatius Loyola. It was not a rcforma- 
tofy movement 0/ profound and original creative 
power, or i^f proxnbe for the future. It .was essen- 
tially imitative— a return to the better pcrifwi of 
ncdiaeval Christianity— and, being imtfativc, it had 
not the freshness or the freedom of the patterti that 
it copied- Its spirit was repression of individuaiity, 
not emancipation of thought and Christian freedom. 
Doubtless its spread into other lands, and in some 
measure the intensity of its later development, were 
greatly aided by the rise of Protcstantiiim. of which 
it was recognized je once .is the most worthy foe. 
But the Reformalfon period cannot be understood 
without recollection of the development In Spain, 
before Lulher began his work, of a 'ype of churchly 
reform which, however inadequate in the eyes of 
Teutonic Europe, satisfied the Spanish people, wai 
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approved by such leaders of the sixlccnlh century 
as the emperor Charles V., and furri^ihcd in large 
measure the pattern and the impetus of the " coun- 
ter-Rcforinaiion '" which, after the struggle was 
over, held hall of western Christendom for the 
ancient ChuFch. 

Till after the beginning of Lhe Saxon rovoliition, 
the reformatoiy movement to which attention has 
been directed wai^ esi^entially Spanish. Vet iL had 
sympathiKers ebewhcre. England was protmbly 
the land in which, next to Spain, a conservative 
betterment of the Church by the working together 
of the crown, the more earnest of the clergy and the 
representatives of the new learning seemed possible. 
In the opening year* of the siKtccnlh century some 
promise of such a movement appeared. Under 
Henry VIU., as early as 15M, Parhamcnt had 
taken a step which might Live been the beginning 
of extensive administrative reforms by abolishing 
the ancient ecclesiastical rights of sanctuary and 
benefit of clergy In ca^ca of murder ; and lhe young 
king defended this curtailment of the otitwom 
privileges of the Church, in 1516, with the declara- 
tion : " We are, by God's grace, King of England, 
and have no superior but God.'" The new learning 
had brought the desire for a better educated clergy 
to the front in England lis elsewhere ; and the pos- 
sibility of converting monastic property into endow- 
ments for education had been perceived as? early 39 
1497, when John Alcock, bishop of Ely, secured 
the suppression of a Cambridge nunnery that Jesus 
College might be founded. As has often been 
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pointtd oul, il was Carding Wolst-y who showed 
litnry VIII, the road he was to take regarding ihe 
monastic establishments of England ; and, could 
that ambitious minister'^ plans have been carried 
<Mxi. ,'^omeching very similar lo the Spanish refomi 
would have taken placo in England before Luther 
hod more than begun his woric in Germany. But 
Henry VIIl. was no Isabella in piefy, nor was 
WoUcy a Ximcncs cilht-T in character or under- 
standing of the nation in which he was the first' 
subject, nor were the English people fanatic (or 
mediaeval orthod^^xy, like tlic^sc l>( Spahi. The 
promise of a reformation of thr; Spmiiih type tn 
Enj^land remained but a promise. The reformation 
when It Laino to England w.is to be far more radi- 
cal, vital and dcep-fcaching than that of Spain; 
but England in the first two decades of the sixteenlh 
century was not ready for it. 

El^ewheiT, too, the Spajiish example found early 
approval. In the Netherlands, where Spanish In- 
fluence was strong, and where the young sovereign, 
Charles, who was to ascend the Spani^^h throne in 
1^16, was educated, considerable sympathy was felt 
with the movi:ment. Such a ^yntpathiEer with its 
general principles was Adrian ot Uuedit (L459K 
1523), profe^.sor of theolo^' at Lou vain, and tutor 
to Charles, whom that young ruler when come to 
kingship appointed bi^ihop of Tortosa in Spain, and 
grand -in qui si tor For Aragon, CaaiiJc and Navarre, 
and to whom he intrusted the regency of Sp^n on 
his departure from thsl couniry in ijia The 
Netherlandish teacher, in hts brief and troubled 
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papacy aa Adrian Vh (1522-23), was to bring un- 
welcome reformatory principles to the pap^d curia 
itself. 

The Spanish movement had also its effect in the 
training of one ivho was lo be more than any other 
the restorer of the fallen papal power in Italy, 
Giovanni Pietro Caraffa (1476-1559), ultimately to 
occupy the papal throne as Paul TV, (1555-59). 
Personally acquainted with Ximcnca and brought 
under the influence of the Spanish churchly ten- 
dency which that inti:nse and masterful man repre- 
sented, Caraffa was to contribute mightily^ a quarter 
of a centur>- after the Lutheran revolt, to the sup- 
presHon of Italian Protestantism and the transfer of 
the papacy from the control of culiivatedj irre- 
ligious, predominantly political Toprcscntativo? of 
the Italian Renascence tocarnest^welUnigh fanatical, 
mediaeval I y- minded standard-bearers of the counter- 
Reformation. 

Yet, however fully earnest men of conservative 
tendencies might here and there sympathize with the 
Spanish movement and reganl it as treadinj^ the most 
hopeful path toward general churchly reform, the 
fact remains that its coritrol was still restricted to 
Spain at the time that Luther began his work ; and 
it might have run itn course and spent ita fires in the 
peninsula of it'^ birth had it not been stimulated by 
the counter-ttndcncics of the German Reformation, 
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|N considering tht social and political con- 
ditions antecedent to (he Rcforcnadoni 
the universal unrest prev^ent in Ger- 
many was pc>intcd out. The ptasantry 
of that land were chafing under their 
burdens, the lesser nobility were dis^tisfied xvilh 
the^r threatened loss of lawless independence, the 
cities were displeased with the limitation h^ on tradi; 
and the narrow-minded exclusiveness of their guilds 
and wealthy families, the greater nobility wi-re 
fretted with quarrt-ls and cDnte<<t^ for local sover- 
eignty, and the emperor and his counsellors were 
hampered by the slight respect shown to imperial 
authority, the difficulty in collecting imperial 
ta^es and enforcing imperial judicial decrees, A!l 
elements in the land had some special cau^c for 
ferment ; but in regard to nu evils were complaints 
more united than those which grew out of the 
oppressive administration of the Roman curia- The 
aCiempts to reform the government of the empire — 
little successful as they were — were accompanied by 
proiest9 against papal interferences and attacki on 
papal taxes. At the Reichstag of i^io a list of 
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complaints ai^ainst abuses of papal adinmistration 
in Germany was formulated, and tht kct-n-eyed 
Italian ecclesiastic^ Girolamo Alcandro (Alcandcr), 
soon to be Leo X/s nuntius at the German im- 
perial court, reported to the incredulous Roman 
authorilicr^, in 1516, liii^ opinion th^t thc^ic would 
bo a riamg ol the Germans against the papal ^ee if 
a voice was lifted against Rome. 

Such voices were, indeed, being heard early in 
the sixteenth century, hut none that had aa yet 
widely caught the public ear. The huraanwtic 
movfjment m Germany was talking on a more 
radical and anli-churchly tone. The elder German 
■humanists, liWe Jakob Wimphditig (1450-1528), the 
friend of schools, the opponent of monaslicism and 
of papal usurpations^ or that powerful preacher of 
righteousness, Johann Geiler of Stiassburg {144S- 
1510], or even the satirical poet, Sebastian Orant 
{1457-1521), whose Nurrenschiff Qi 14^ most effec- 
tively ridiculed the errors of that distraught age, 
were almost universally in sympathy with the 
Church, and laborious for its improvement in 
morals and learning, however keenly critical of iis 
blemishes and sins. Such was the spirit of that 
leader of traiisaJpine humanists, Johann Reuchlin 
(1453-1532), who had no thought of rejecting 
medieval doctrine, or of seriously modifying the 
mediaeval ecclesiastical system. These men, like 
such earnest-minded bisliops as Btirthold of Mainz 
(ep. 1484-1 504]^ Johann Dalber^ of Worms (ep- 
I48s-'i503), Albrecht of Strassburg {ep. 1478- [506), 
or Friedrich of Augsburg (ep. 1486-1505), who 
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sympathized n~t[h their humanistic ical, were all 
desirous of a reformation of the humanistic type. 
but were in no sense inclined lo a breach i*ith the 
medixval eeclesiistical sy&Ccm, whose bettennent 
they sincerely wished. 

This sen ous' minded, churchly sympathy, char- 
acterifitic q\ the older German humanists^ was not 
shared by many of the representatives of the new 
learning in the opening years of the sixteenth 
century. Restless, vain and active, though nation- 
al and patriotic in feeling, men of whom Ulrich 
von Hutlen (1488-15^3) was a type attacked the 
Church, not primarily to improve its fallen state, 
but largely for the love of combat. These men 
spoke out boldly enough again^ the papacy <'ind all 
that \i represented ; but they did not appeal to the 
deep religious feeling of the nation, and were in- 
capaWe of kindling a religious revolt from Rome, 
however able to add lo Ihc popular turmoLl when 
once such a revolt was begun. 

But, curiously enough, one of the moat retiring 
and Least polemic of the older type of German hu- 
manists, Johann Keuchlin, was fated to be the cen- 
tre of a literaiy and theological quarrel which caused 
educated Germany to take opposing sidc--s. which 
enlisted all the more mdical humanists in Reuehlin'^ 
support, and undoubtedly helped to give occasion 
to the outbreak of the Ic^ng-lhreatening religious 
revolution. In 1506 or 1507 a certain Johann 
Pfcffcrkom, a convert from Judaism, was bapiiied 
at Cologne. Here he speedily distinguished him- 
self by attacks on his former rehgious a:i5ociatCik, 
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ard won the support of the leading Dominicans, 
then con3p[cuoij*t as tht most conservative opponents 
of humanism in Germany, the prior of whose con- 
vent at Cologne, JacobvanHoogBtraUn (1454-1527), 
was inquisi tor-general for the archbishoprics of 
Cologne, Mainz and Trier, and an influential mem- 
ber of Ihe lheofcogica.1 faculty of the University of 
Cologne. Supported by the Dominicans and by 
Kuni^onda. sister of the Emperor Ma^timiUan, 
PItffferkorn obtained from that sovereign, in 1509, 
an order commanding the Jews of Germany to sur- 
render for destruction all volumes in Hebrew de- 
fending Judaism or attacking Christianity. Pf^ffer- 
kom's attempted enforcement of thi<i edict met 
opposition even from the German clergy. Few 
Christians read Hebrew ; and, after some negotia- 
tion, the ttnperor asked opinions from the univer- 
sities, from Hoogstraten, the inquisitor of the dis- 
trict where the Jews were most numerous, and from 
■Rcuchlin, then famous as the ftrat of Christian au- 
thorities on Hebrew literature by reason of hts 
Rudiments Hthraii:a of 1506, as lo what bonks to 
seize. Hoog^traten counselled the confiscation of 
the Talmud, Rcuchlin, on the contrary, advised that 
only the relatively unimporta.nl Ni/achon and Tolo- 
doth Jeschu bcprohibitedn He ur^ed the unwisdom 
of attacking Jewish literature (jenenllyi while that 
of pagan Greece and Rome was held in honor; he 
had a good word to say regarding tlie rights of the 
Jews as citizens of the empire, and pleaded fur in- 
struction in Hebrew as a desirable addition to the 
existing uriverejity courses. It was the broad- 
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mindeU, siatc.'^manlilcc opinion of a scholar anxiouf: 
to promote learning and conscious of no departure 
from current orthodovy. But it traversed Pfeffcr- 
kom's plans ; and rfcffcrkorn at once attacked 
Reuchlin vvith violence as a disguised enemy of 
Christianity and a purchased tool of the Jews. 
Rcuchlin replied wilh equ.iJ wannth in a tract en- 
titled the Aug^tupiegd, and showed some modifica- 
tion of his previous chanty toward thin^a Jewish in 
view of the aiiproaching storm. He had no love for 
controversy, and the quarri^! wag none of hisseuking- 
Bui now, in 1 5T?, The theological faculty of Cologne 
Univer^ily condemned Rcuchlin's pamphlet and 
called on him to retract some of his positions. A 
bitter war of publication ensued ; till Hoog^lraten, 
who as a member of the Cologne faculty had alr^^ady 
passed unfavorably on Rcuchhn's work, in his ca- 
pacity as inquisitor, summoned Reuchltn lo apffear 
for trial at Mainx in SL-ptcmbtr, 1513. Reuciilin, 
supported by the archbii^hop of MainZj appealed to 
Rome; and. after great delay and shifting legal 
peases, at last, on June 20. T520, the pope found 
ichlin's now aged Aug^nspUgH dangerous and 
loo favorable to the Jew*, and directed its author to 
keep silent on that subject of controversy. 

The chief significance of this bitter dispute was not 
in the contests of the principal actors, but in its 
evident division of educattd and ecclesiastic^ Ger- 
many into two camps. The one, the party of con- 
servatism, led by lloogatraten, and enjoying not 
merely Ihc support of the Dominicans, but of ihe 
monka and the more ignorant of the clergy, opposed 
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wliat it deemed the dangerous innovations of Reuch- 
lin. TheolhcF embraced the humanists of Germany 
and many ol the more liberal of the clergy, and 
enjoyed tht: active sympathy of T^en of the new 
learning throughout Europe, who felt that, whatever 
the merits of the immediate question in debate be- 
tween Rcuchlin and his foes, auch repression of a 
scholar of European fame and service as Hoogstraten 
attemptt^d was a scandal. Nor did clergy and schol- 
ars alone divide- The Emperor Maximilian^ wrote 
to Leo X. in favor of Rcuchlin, while his grandson, 
the later enipeior, Charles W.. similarly supported 
Hoogstraten. But ihe chief result for Germa.ny 
was that the younger humanists spread wide the 
feeling that the conservative opposition to Reuchlin 
by the Dominicans and those generally who would 
mo^t heartily support existing institutfons was that 
of a stupid and ignorant party against representa- 
tives of learning and progress. No weapon of in- 
tellectual combat is bo efTective as thi& ; and the 
extensive diffu&ion of this feeling is evident in the 
wide approval ihal greeted that famous satire on 
monkish ignorance and conservatism, the Epistola 
ObscHTorum Virorum. in which, during 1515, 1516 
and iji^f several of the younger humanists, led 
by Crotti^ Ruhianus and UlHch von Hutten, 
attacked Rciichlin's opponents with piercing shafts 
of ridicule. The controversy, as a whole, did 
much to spread in Germany an attitude of mind 
open to much more radical criticisms of the 
existing chufchly state than anything Reuchlin 
dreamed. 
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\t was while this controversy u^a al Us height 
that an academic protest, begun as a consequence 
of pastoral Rdelity, by the leading monabtk pro- 
fessor in one of the youngest and most remote of 
the universities of Germany, roused the German na- 
tion as with a trumpet call, because Ihc appeal to 
the turmoilcd a^e went deeper than any problem of 
scholarly toleration^ deeper than any reformatory 
efforts which aimed merely at the betterment of 
clerical morals and education, lo the profound needs 
of the human heart* an^ awoke questionings which 
till then had scared y risen Co conscious recognition 
tn thousands of sincerely religious sou]^, 

Martin Luther, from whom this protest came, is 
one of the heroic figures not merely of the Reforma- 
tion age, but of all history. Without him the Ref- 
ormation would have been delayed* or might have 
run a vastly different course. He Is one of the few 
men of whom it may unhesitatingly be said that he 
made the world other than it would have been had 
he not done his work. Before the lowering per- 
tonality of this Uader of Ihe Reformation age all 
other reformers seem relatively insignificant. He 
was the pioneer oE the road to spiritual freedom- 
His power was that of an intense, almost mystical, 
f.iith in God. of a courage that counted no obstacle 
too great, of a leadership that rendered bim a born 
king of men. Radical in action when he deemed 
that which he opposed corrupt, he was yet by nature 
conservative, and tore down only that he might re- 
store to what he deemed its primitive purity that 
which appeared to him vital in the old. 
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Rul Lulher moved Ihe Germans the marc because, 
[n addition to Ihege qualities which made him a 
leader of the race, he was a German of the Germans. 
Sprung from sturdy peasant stock, one with the 
common people by birth and training, sympathhing 
with Iheir needs and feelings, intensely devoted to 
the land of his nati^'ity^ the virtues and the fauhsof 
his country were alike reflected in him. Short and. 
in later life, stout of figure; blunt of speech, with 
word^ that struck like a bludgeon rather than pierced 
like a rapier ; intense in his cnme,'!tnc3s ; devout in 
his inmost soul, yet with no natural inclinalion to 
asceticLsm ; a lover of mustc, of the home, of the 
simple pleasures of the friendly circle ; fond of Calk, 
quick of temper, violent in passion, yet of liindly 
heart and devotedly loyal to his friends, Luther ap- 
peals to his countrymen to this day as an embodi- 
ment of that which is mcst characteristic in tiie Ger- 
man temperament. One with his countrymen, yet 
above them by the strength of an intenser faith, of a 
deeper consciousness of God, and by the power of 
natural leadership, Luther is the popular hero of 
German history. Yet, for the reason that he was so 
largely a son of his Fatherland, Luther has never 
been fo fully appreciated outside of Germany as by 
his fellow countrymen. Englishmen, as a rule, 
though recognizing the greatness of the work he 
did. have setdctm quite comprehended the thrill of 
enthusiasm with which a German Protestant recalls 
his name. To Italians, Frenclimen or Spaniards, 
especially of Roman training, his character usually 
rcmoias an unsolved enigma, as of one foreign to 
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their habits of thought and traits of race. But none 
can deny hi5 forccf jlnesi^, or disparage his power to 
mould the thoughts of men. Viewed as heretic 
OT cis restorer of the Christian faith, he commands 
men's attention by the might of a titanic person- 
ality. 

The future reformer was born on November lo, 
14S3, al Ejdeben, and received the name. Martin, 
at his baptism on the day following, in honor of the 
saint whom that clay of baptism coin mi? mo rated. 
Eislebcn, iht^ scene of Luther's birth and death, was 
not the family home. Hi? parents, Hans and Mar. 
garetha (Ziegler) Luther^ were hard-working, self- 
respecting peasant folk of Mohra, where the Luther 
family bad long been known and still has reprc- 
senlaiives, and where his father had learned the 
copper miner's trade. Search for work had brought 
them to Eisleben, and was to take them to Mans- 
feld u'hen M^irtin was six months old ; and at 
Mansfeld the jMTents were (o live in great poverty 
till thrift, hard work and enterprise ra.iscd ihcmi by 
the time Martin was passing from boyhood to man- 
hood, to a fair competency and to a respected pUcc 
in the Mansfeld community. The father was en- 
ergetic, and ambitious for hi^ boy even more than 
for himself. The mother was earnestly religious ; 
and though both parents were severe in discipline, 
even judged by the standards of thai i^e and the 
hard conditions of a peasant miner's home, both 
father and mother sacrificed themselves lo give to 
their sou advantages which ihey themselves had not 
enjoyed. Luther's training in the rude school at 
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Matij^feld wis fnllnwcd, in I497t ^y ^ year's in- 
structLon at Magdeburg; ard ihf^reafter. till I50it 
by four yi^ara of esccclfent teaching, chiefly in the 
uae of Latin, m his mother's native lown of Eise- 
nach, where the boy, who, like other scholars of 
scanty means, had been at tir&t compelled to gain his 
support by singing for alms, soon found a friendly 
home in the house of Frau Ursula Cotta, The year 
1501 saw Lulher a student at the University of 
Erfurt, then the most largely attended of the scats 
of hip;her learning in Germany, intent on aecom- 
plishing bis father'5 desire thai be should become a 
lawyer. The university was slill in dcba^te. With- 
in its halls the new humanism was vigorously repre- 
sented ; but the greater part of the inalruclion slill 
pursued the paths marked out by scholasticism, 
though the Erfurt scholasticism was the critical, 
nominalistic philosophy of Occam, Gersoii and Biel, 
strongly opposed to the Tbomist theology by 
which the claims of the papacy had been most 
efTectivcly furthered. But though the scholastic 
rather than the humanistic spirit attmcted Luther, 
humanism had sufficiently permeated the univer^^ity 
to incline him to read diligently the great authors 
o( classical antiquity, who appealed to him not by 
the beauty of their style so much as by their prcs- 
enlation of the great problems and experiences of 
life. A sociable, music-loving companion, he was 
yet a hard student ; and it was with credit that he 
received the Bachelor's degree in 1502 and that of 
Master in 1505. Religion, too, had strong hold 
upon the student. The work of each day he began 
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with prayer, and no greater satisfaction came to 
him in his university life than the discovery, in the 
university library, nf a complete copy of the Scrip- 
tures — the f\rst he had ever ■lecrit though portions 
had long been famihar through their use not only in 
L^tin, bnt in German, as lessons in the Church. 
Thai Luther had not earlier encountered the entire 
sacred volume is not surprising. Even half a cen- 
tury after the Bible hail first been printed, it must 
have been regarded as costly beyond the means of 
a peasant household, and books were the loo]^ of 
ihc learned rather than the companions of the 
many. 

Throughout his student life, doubtless with in- 
creasing power toward its close, came to hirn the 
question, "How may I gain a gracious God?" It 
was no 5pccia! sin that thus burdened Luther's soul. 
Judged by the standard!^ of the time, hla life at the 
university was wholly creditable. But he felt. a» 
many of the most devoted seri'^ants of God of all 
ages have experienced, a profound sense of hU own 
sinfulness; and hi^ training had led him to look 
upon God as a severe judge, about to condemn him 
to eternal damnation, and to be placated only by 
the utmost efforts to make reparation for all the 
faults of his life since baptism and to fulfil all the 
divine commands. Christ was, indeed, a saviour, 
but a saviour who obtained for the sinner a fresh 
opportunity for winning God's favor rather than a 
full redeemer from all condemnation for an. And 
between the stem and exalted Judge and his dnful 
creatures the effective intercessors were that Chris* 
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t[an nobility, the saints, whose prayers God heard 
gladly, and who^ sympathy was readily given to 
the struggling ones on earth. 

Then, tcMj, the youthful Luther, like the men of 
the sixteenth century generally, lived in aii atmoS' 
phere charged with a ^eiise of the immediacy of 
spiritual agencies, which the present ^t with its 
recognition of second causes and its behef in uni- 
form law can hardly comprehend. Arotind each 
act or experience of life pUyed the power of God, 
helpful or punitrve, or the malice of the devil. 
The kingdoms of light and of darkness crossed arma 
in an eternal struggle, of which the manifestations 
were not inward and spiritual only, but also out- 
ward and physical. If saints protected, witches 
brought evil to man aiid beast and blasted the 
hopes of the farmer with lightning and hail. 
Luther believed that hi^ mother had suffered from 
the machinal ions of tbe^e agents of the devil; in 
his later work he was confident of opposition from 
the arch liend htmself ; and thi^ sense of the Im- 
mediatcness and reality of the contest between God 
and Satan was characteristic of Luther always. 

With the attainment of his second degree, m 
January, [505. Luther's course of general intellect- 
ual discipline was completed, and he had arrived at 
the point where hif, speciaj preparation for his life- 
work must begin. In accordance with his father's 
wishes, he commenced the ^tudy of law ; but it was 
little to the taste of the spiritually burdened young- 
man. Illness and nearness to death by accident 
had deepened his sense of the seriousness of life 
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during his university course ; the violent death of a 
companion greatly moved him ^oon after he bcgiin 
the gtudy of law ; but his resolution to abandon the 
lawyer'^; career and to devote his life to seeking 
salvation was determined on July 2, 1505^ ^ix 
months after his reception of the Master's degree. 
Reluming to Erfurt from Mansfcld^ he was over- 
taken by a thunder E;tQrm ; and, as a bolt struck 
near him, oppressed with terror for his iin-burdened 
«>ul even more than by bodily fear, he cried out to 
the miners' patron saint, whom he had been taught 
in boyhood to honor as an intercessor with a 
wrathful God, "Kelp, dear St. Anna, I will be a 
monk." Two weeks later, on July 17, in spice of 
the protests of his friends and the well-known 
opposition of his father, Luther fulfilled his Vow by 
entering ^he convent of Augustinian Hermits at 
Erfurt as a novice. 

The monastery into which Luther was received 
belonged to a mendicant order which had been 
organised by the union of several small reli^iious 
bodies through the etTorts of Innocent IV. ;Lnd of 
Alexander IV. in the thirteenth centuiy, and was 
governed by a constitution erroneously supposed to 
be the work of its patron, St. Au^uhtine. Having; 
suffered from spiritual decline, like other monastic 
order?, a vigorous restoration of the German por- 
tion of the society to its original strictness o( life 
had been in progress during the later years of the 
fifteenth century, and a "congregation " of purified 
monasteries — of which that at Erfurt was one — had 
been formed, which, frgm 1460 to 1503, waA ruled 
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by the strenuous vicar-g:eneTal Andfeas Proles (1429- 
1503), and at the time of Luther's entrance on the 
monastic life was governed by Johann von Staupilz 
(?-i5J4), lo whom Luther was In owe much. 
Strenuously mediaeval in its general conception of 
the way of salvation, devoted lo the papacy and to 
the service of the Virgin, it was characteristically a 
studiou?i order, and its members were encouraged 
to acquaint themselves not merely with lator scho- 
lastic theologj', but with the Bible, the works of 
St. Augustine, and of the fathers generally. At 
the same time the order wa^ marked by pastoral 
fidelity, and, in some of its members at lea^t, by 
much sympathy with German mysticism such as 
had come to noble expression in the Rhine valley 
during the fourteenth century. Naturally, an order 
such as this enjoyed high repute in Germany, and 
Luther could not have entered any ftatcmity which 
would have shown him monasttc hfc in higher 
spiritual attainment. 

Nor was there anything in the monastery which 
he had entered thal^ at first, repelled Luther's 
spirit. The search for an answer to that burdening 
question, "How can I become religious and do 
enough to g*un a gracious God/" had driven Luther 
fnto the monastery \ and the answer that the mon- 
astery had to give was that of the middle ages at its 
best- By humiliations, by fastings, by labor»i, by 
constantly repealed religious exercises, by appeals 
to the Virgin and to hi? special saintly protectors, 
Luther sought the peace of mind for which he 
longed; and his impulsive, thoroughgoing nature 
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soon made him the most cmiiiciit i[i the conveni 
for devotian to its characteristic discipline. "Could 
ever a monk havt? got to heaven by monkhood,"' he 
said afterward, *'I should have attained it." But 
the much-desired rc^t of spirit did not come. On 
the contrary, the more Luiher sought for it by 
stdctncss of di^ciph'ne, the more his hurden of 
petty ains seemed to weigh him down. He feared 
himself deserted of God ; hi^ reading raised griev- 
ous questions c>f predestination. And h^d it not 
been for the spiritual help of hLs books, and i^spe- 
cially of some of his a^i^ocLate.^ in whom glimpses of 
cvangchcal thought were mingled with the usages 
of the escisimg system, as had often been the case 
in the history of the medixval Church, he later 
believed that he should then have died in horror. 
The writings of Rcrnhard, of Anselm, even of 
Augustine, apoke something to him of a gr^ce that 
freely forgives. An aged monk impressed him 
with the thought thit the affirmition of the Creed, 
"1 believe .... the forgiveness of sins,'* was a 
command to believe thai his own sins were par- 
donedn The same thought of mercy brought out 
by Bemhard in a glowing passage enforcing on Ihc 
reader that Christ died for th^e comforted him. 
Staupit£, to whom he freely told hi* burderu, 
assured him that he did not understand Christ. 
"That is not Christ," he said to Luther's poritayil 
of the puOAtivc Lord, "for Christ does not terrify, 
He only consoles;" and Staupitz also made plain 
to him that repentance is a ^tate of mind tuscd not 
on fear, but flowing forth from tove to God, rather 
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than a series cf menUl acts dt exercises. But, 
above all, and with the encouragement of Staupit^c, 
Luther diligently read the Scriptures^ and to him 
they gradually showed a new answer to his question. 
It was characteristic of Luther that his develop- 
ment was slow. He did not jump at conclusion3 \ 
and, though he held most tenaciously to his hard* 
won positions when reached, he was essentially a 
conservative, and advanced step by step without 
perceiving at once the full consequences of a new 
conclusLont Gradually, as his study and struggle 
went on, he came to the conviction that these 
external efforts after righCness in the sight of God 
were valueless \ that no possession or attainment of 
man gives tttanding before God ; and that justifica- 
tion \^ a divine gift received through faith alone, 
the beginning of a new life, an unmerited redemp- 
tion from the power and consequences of sin. 
Faith is trust in God's forgiveness, for the sake of 
Christ. It U the humble renuncialion of all per- 
sonal merit. Faith is itself a divine gift, a making 
alive of the spirit, bestowed without antecedent 
good work^H but given that the i^uickened spirit 
may bring forth good works as its natural fruitage. 
\/hat Luther did was to break away from the cur- 
rent external ci^nceptions of religion as an obedient 
conformity to a great corporate system of life and 
worship, and to assert the primal necessity of a 
new and individual relation of the heart to God, 
from which the Christian virtues should ualurally 
flow. His conception would bring God and the 
individual sinner into a connection through Christ 
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too jmm«ltate. persona], and full of good-will on 
God's part to leave necessity or room for sjiatly 
intercessors. To Luther's developing thought, 
Christianity came to seem ksi and Ics* a discipline 
Labonoualy wrought out by tthkh a soul Is gradually 
fitted for heaven, and more and more a new life, 
based on a new attitude of the sout toward God. 
This was a position that had appeared and re- 
appeared in the thinking of the mystics ; and doubt- 
less Luther derived much aid from their writings. 
Hia familiarity with Taulcr's sermons is well known. 
But Luther was too active hy nature to be wholly a 
mystic. It was not rest in God, not passivity fn 
God's hands, that he pictured as the aim of the 
Christian life, but strenuous, active service flowing 
forth from the new relationship which faith estab- 
lishes between the trusting soul and iis Maker. 
For Luther, after he had once re.iched it, thb 
doctrine of justification by faiih alone by which his 
burden had been removed became the central 
doctrine of the Chrii^tian faith. He would make 
clearness in its apprehension the test of a rising or 
a falling church. Nay, he valued the books of the 
Scriptures themselves by the relative definiteness 
with which they taught it- 
It was slowly that Luther came to a full realiza- 
tion of this doctrine and its consequences. Vw^X 
dimly apprehended, perhaps, in 1 507 or 1 50S, 
when he had been two years or more an in- 
mate of the monastery, it grew clearer to his 
thought year after year as he studied the Scrip- 
turta, so that considerably before the «vcntfu[ yew 
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1517 was jvached it appears with definiteness in 
hts writings. 

While Lmher was passing through this change of 
view as to the way of salvation he was rising into 
prominence in the order of which he was a member. 
In 1507 he was oidained to the pricslhood. In 
November, 150S, by the direction of Staupitz, he 
left llic monastery at Erlurt to take up Ihe work of 
teaching in Ihe new university which Elector Fried- 
rich the Wise of Saxony had founded, in 150?, at 
Wittenberg — a (own which, though the elector's 
place of residence, was a Rat-lying, rather unhealch- 
ful. jll-buik village of three thousand inhabitants. 
Wittenberg possessed an Auguslinian monastery, 
and the university was osscnlially an Augustiniao 
institution- Not having completed his theological 
course, Luther at first taught philosophy; but, 
during 1509> he was admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Theology, which entiUed the recipient 
toleclureon the Bible, and to Ihat of Sententia- 
rius, or accredited expounder of that text-book of 
medieval theology, the S^nUnc^s of Peter Lombard, 
His new work at Wittcnbc^ was scarcely begun, 
however, when the commands of his monastic 
superiors sent him back to Erfurt, where he taught 
in the university for a year and a half. The close 
of 1 5 10 saw him back in Wittenberg, which was to 
be his homt for the re^t of \m life. 

Controvcraies in the order to which he belonged 
that were referred to the papal curia for decision 
led to Luther's being sent, in the autumn of igii, 
on a brief miwion to Rome, The warlike Juliiw IT. 
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was on the papa.1 thran?. Rome va^^ in the height 
of its worldlincss ; and though Luther saw not a 
little to admire in the sfcUful discharge of business 
by Ihc papal government, hi^ piety was shocked by 
much that he witnessed and heard. The old and 
the new were si\\\ struggling within blm. He vis- 
ited all the holy places; he felt that masses &aid 
in the ^cred cily inclined God in a peculiar degree 
to mercy ^ but as he painfuUy climbed ihc sacred 
stairway that was believed to be Ihat on which 
PtUte *ihowed the Son of Man to the Ji^wi^h rabble, 
the words of the Apostle, as he long afterward 
told his son Paul, rang in his ears, " The just ^all 
live by faith." Yet it was as no ProtcMant that 
Luther left Rome, His piety was shocked, but he 
neither rejected the hierarchy nor its characteristic 
doctrines. Years afterward, when he had made the 
breach, the reci:>llection of what he had seen and 
heard moved him to many an attack upon a system 
which he now still held in reverence. 

In October, 1517, with the reception of the de- 
j^'rec of Doctor of Theology. Luther entered on the 
ful^ duties of what he speedily made the most 
influential professorship in the Wittenberg Uni- 
versity. It was signifiLant of the new thoughts 
that were working in him that^ instead of lecturing 
on dogmatic theology, as was customary with tho^t 
who had attained the highest theologic degree, he 
at once began the exposition of the Scriptures, 
then thought to be within the competency of a 
Bachelor in Theology, and popularly ranked as 
inferior in labor and significanec to the formal pres> 
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enUtion uf a dogmatic system. The first theme of 
his comment wa5 thf Psalms. The primacy of the 
Scriptures in his own thought was thus i^arly made 
evidcnl ; and though as yet he had no qvjsrrcl with 
the medieval Church or with monastic ism, and 
though his method of interpretation was stiil thi; 
aUegoricaL, so beloved of the middle ages, the care- 
ful reader ot his lectures readily perceives the new 
thouj^hts of the uny of salvation stniggUng through 
the scholastic terminology in which they are often 
clothed. The exposition of the Psalms was foh 
lowed, in \%\^, by that of Roman^!, and Galatians 
was ne^t taken up— in itself a striking testimony to 
the courae of Luther's thought. With the exam- 
ination of Romans came a closer study of Augus- 
tine, and, by the autumn of I S l6, a full agreement 
with the teachings of the great Latin father as to 
predestination and the total inability of the natural 
man to please God. The:^e convictions not only 
strengiheni^d Lulher's feeling that faith is an 
anmerilcd divine gift, bur convinced him that the 
later schoolmen like Occam and Bicl. whom he had 
valued, were Pelagian, and, ihcreforCf had rot un- 
derstood the Gospel. He had never had much 
sympathy with the older rcahslic school men ^ whose 
philosophy had been opposed by the teaching of 
Erfurt in his student days. With this discrediting 
of his favorite sithoolnien camc a feehng of dislike 
for the philosophy of Aristotle by which most of 
the teaching of the middle ages had been formu- 
lated, and these conclusions left him in a frame of 
mind ready to reject such parts of medi^^val theology 
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as did not agree with his inlerpniration of the 
Scriptures. To a simHar hosUlUy toward scholas- 
ticism Luther had wucl hla colleagues before the 
Ninety-five Theses were pointed, 

Luther's growth through these formative years 
was even more one in piety than in dogmatic clear- 
ncsa of conviction. It was not in the cU^s-ronm 
onJy that he was bcp'nning to mnve men- A ser- 
mon preached before the Snxon elector won the 
good. will of his prince in tjt?; by 1 5T5, the town 
council at Wittenberg had formally requested hb 
regular minUtrations. Whether preached to stu- 
dents and fellow-monks in Latin or to the people in 
the German tongue, of which he was master more 
than any contemporary. Mi^^ sermons impressed men 
with authority and ^>ower. His pastoral zeal was 
scarcely leas conspicuous, not only in WillL'nbet^, 
but from I5r> onward in administration of the 
affairs of his order as district vicar charged with the 
oversight of eleven monasteries. 

Yet because Luther's growth had been in inward 
and experiential conviction as to the way of salva- 
tion rather than in dogmatic conceptions* he com- 
bined hi^ new consciousness of juMification by faith 
aJonCi and of the supremacy of tiic Scriptures, with 
an as yet unquestioning allegiance to the hierarchy, 
the mediaeval system of worship, and the discipline 
of the monastic order of which he was a member. 
It was the eiftcmalism, the religious superficiality, 
of his time that Luther opposed as yet. rather than 
the system from which they sprang. But contro- 
Ver^. should it arise, could not fail to show the 
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wider beariog* of tHe principles which he had 
reached, A call lo apply these principles to one of 
the most txterniU^ing features of the rehgious hie 
of the day, as well as to one of the worst of ecclesi- 
astiCEil abuses, came to htm in 1517. 

The doctrine of indulgences was an ancient belief. 
Given its classic form hy Thomas Aquinas, it as- 
serted that true penance involved contrition, con- 
fession and satisfaction. Thh Latter element in a 
proper repentance did not indeed work release from 
the eternal condemnation deserved by sin. That 
pardon God alone cdn give. But the evil efTects of 
sin upon character— the temporal consequences — - 
must be repaired by disciplinary good works done 
in this life or by disciplinary sufferings here or in 
purgatory. Yet these good workg need not be per- 
formed by the sinner himself. The Church has a 
treasury of good works, filled by the merits of Christ 
and of thcgaints, from which tranEnfcr can be made by 
the properly constituted priesthood, and especially 
by the pope, to the needy sinner. This transfer is 
effected by an indulgence, granted en such terms 
as those having a right to bestow it may impose, 
but usually on condition oE the performance of some 
meritorious work like a pilgrimage, prayers at some 
place of special sanctity or during some propitious 
season, or a money contribution for a worthy cause 
such as the building of a church or a war against un- 
believers- 
Such a doctrine in its purest state, when the 
necessity of contrition lor the reception of an effec- 
tive indulgence Is streauously asserted^ is in danger 
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of fastening- men's altenlion on that which b ex- 
Icmai and accidental in religion to the practka] tg- 
noting c>f thai which \% inward and spiritual. This 
danger, always inherent in the doctrine, had been 
greatly intensified by the teaching of the later school- 
men that an imperfect contrition — that is, simple 
fear of punishment — was sufficient for an acceptable 
penance ; and for two centuries at least before the 
Rcfomnaiion. the evils of indulgences had been aug- 
menting by their shameless misuse. Indulgences 
came to be a large source from which the papal 
treasury was hlled. Nor djd popes alone employ 
this means of raising a revenue. The Council o£ 
Basel issued indulgences in its financial necessities. 
It was therefore no new method of money raising 
that Julius 11. employed when, in 1506, he offered 
indulgences to those who would contribute to the 
rebuilding of the Church of St. Peter at Rome. 
The same object received the countenance of JuUua*a 
successor, Leo X. The distribution and sale — for 
that it practically was— of these indulgence^ was 
much like the modem trade in subscription books. 
Agents were given exclusive territorial rights, and 
appointed sub-agrnts ; and both were paid by com- 
missions from (he gains of their labor, Su Urgtiy 
was the matter regarded by many strong churchmen 
as a financial speculation and a spiritual hindrance 
that Ximcnes opposed the sale of these indulgences 
in Spain and the English government forbade the 
transmission of funds so derived from England to 
Rome. In Germany, after considerable ncgoliatioit 
OS to his sha^re in the income. Archbishop Albrecht 
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of Mainz (ep- 1514.-45), obtained the right of sale 
for the territories of Mainz, Magdeburg and Bran- 
denburg, and employed as his representative, (rom 
September, 1517. onward, an experienced agent, 
Johann Tctzcl (c. 1450-1519), Tctzd was 3 thor- 
ougbly worldly and av^ridous product of this great 
abuse. A speaker of much popular eH^ectlveness 
and intenl on the largest possible sales, he pictured 
(he benefits of indulgence?; for the living in the most 
crass and external fashion, and declared regarding 
the dead, that as soon as the money rang \xi the 
chest, the soul sprang heavenward out of purgatorial 
fires. 

To one who, like Luther, had reached the con- 
clusion that forgiveness of sins is conditioned oji a 
new and inward attitude of the soul toward God, 
such preaching by Tet^el and olhers, however sanc- 
tioned by usage, seemed the offer of a stone to those 
seeking the bread of life. From the summer of 
1516 onward, Luther warned his hearers in repeated 
sermons not against indulgences, but against their 
abu-ne as hostile to true inward repentance. With 
Tct id's approach toward Wittenberg, in the autumn 
of \^\J. Luther determined on yet more positive 
opposition; but it was no novel or unusually dra- 
matic mode of attack that he chose. He himself 
had no idea of the future significance of his step. 
Weekly religious debate? were the custom of the 
theological faculty at Wittenberg, initiated by the 
posting of theses for discussion ; and it was as 
carrying out thi^ usage that at noon on October 
31, 1517, the eve not only of the ereat festival of 
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All Sainls, bul of the special anniversary which 
com memo rated the dedication of the buildrng, 
Lulher posted tm the door of the Castle Churcbj at 
Wittenberg-, the famous Ninety-five Theses. 

Viewed in themselves, the first thought of the 
modern reader is one of astonishment that they 
should have been the spark to tindlc so ^eat 
a rcvolation. They arc markedly scholastic in forni 
axid expression. They are convinced of the reality 
purgatory ; they condemn those who deny the 
nght of the pope to j^ranl indulgences ; they are no 
more psevere in their criticisms nf the abuses of the 
system than the writings of Johann von WcscI 
(?-T48l) had been many years before, Rut an ex- 
amination fihows ihe attentive reader that many 
thoughts inconsistent with then current conceptions 
of the way of salvation struggle in them for ex- 
prci^^ion- i'cnitence is a life-long state of the soal, 
not a penitential act, Indul^nce reaches only to 
penalties imposed by ecdesiastical law. The truly 
repentant soiil seeks God's discipline rather than 
avoids it. The real trea.qure of the Church is not a 
treasury of good works, but the Gospel of God'js 
grace. Every Christian who feels true compunc- 
tion for his sins has full remission of puni:*hment as 
well as of guilt. Every Christian shares all the ben- 
efits of Christ and of the Church. These were 
thoughts that carried (o their consequences — conse- 
quences then all unforeseen as yet by Luther — meant 
a wide breach wilh the dogmatic and hierarchic sys- 
tem thai stood behind the conceptions of which such 
traflic as that of Tetzel was an illustration. 
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Luther's theses attraclcd [nimediatc atlcnUon. 
The hostility to the Roman curia, widespread m 
Germany, gave them a general hearing. Men m 
the most various circles — those whose piety the 
traffic in indulgence? had shocked, Ihc humanists, 
the opponents of scholastic theology, the secular 
authonCies who looked with d is satisfaction on the 
revenues flowing to Rome — were glad that Luther 
had spoken. But to range themselves openly with 
him, to share his probable condemnation, was quite 
another matter ; and even his fritnds of the Witten- 
berg faculty and convent and of Erfurt student 
days for the most part looked askance. Luther, 
though widely sympathized with in secret, stood at 
first alrnost iilone. And the theses aroused power- 
ful enemies. First of all was, of course, Tetzcl^a 
man of some prominence En the Dominican order — - 
who felt not merely that his traffic was threatened, 
but that Luther had dene dishonor to the teaching 
of the revered theologian of the Dominicans. 
Thomas Aquinas, Behind Tct^el stood Conrad 
Wimpina (c. 1461-1531), an eminent professor at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and. more powerful than 
either, a gifted teacher, who was the intellectual 
leader of the University of fngolstadt, Johann 
Maicr, generally known by tlic name of his birth- 
place, Eck 1:486-1543), an eminently skilful, if 
vain and arrogant, theological debater, of many 
brilliant qualities and great learning and fully im- 
bued with the principles of the later schoolmen. 
With these leaders stood the Dominican order gen- 
eralJy- 
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The opposition and the danger was enougb lt> 
have (right(;ncd any man not of the most steddl^t 
courage ; but Lulher held f^tm. and answered each 
of his opponenlii, displajnng that niar\"etlous pop- 
ular efl'cctivcness in controversy of which he was 
master, and also much of that power of invective 
and pentonal abuse in vp-hkh he wa*. unfortunately, 
equally pre-eminent. But hi& blows told- Men re- 
spected the bold Aghteff and his own views grew 
clearer as his conception of the consequences of his 
portions enlarged. 

To many untliinking observers, however, the 
whole debate, which was rapidly arousing A\ thco- 
logical Germany, seemed el monkish squabble be- 
tween representatives of rival ordfrs — a view to 
which the facts thai Luther wa* an AugusHnian 
while his chief opponents were Dominicans, and 
that these orders had long taken somewhat opposite 
pobiliunii on many minor theological questions, gave 
superficial support. This, at first, was the opinion 
of Leo X., and he simply directed the general of 
the Augusdnians, in February, 15 18, lo quiet 
Luther. But the Master of the Sacred Palace at 
Rome, SiJvesIro Mazzohni of Prieriiio (Prierias), an 
cnct^ctic Dominican who had supported llnog- 
straten in opposiHon to Rcuchlin, attacked Lutlier 
in June, 151S, in an overbearing but carelessly writ* 
ten pamphlet narmly defending Tctzcl, asserting 
the infallibility of tUe pope, in whom the Church he 
declared to be virtually embodied, and aflirming 
that whatever the Roman Church docs is right. 

This new aspect of the discussion was extremely 
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distasteful to Luther, He had desired no quartel 
with Komc. He had tried to behevc that the pope 
would sympathize with his denunciaticiEis of the 
abuse of indulgc^nces. In his defence of the Theses 
— the Resoitttionfs of May, 1518 — he had declared 
that he would submit his who!e contention to 
Leo X-, and listen to hia voice as that of Christ, 
tint now that a high ofTiciat of the papal curia had 
come forward a^ his antagonist, he courageously met 
the new issue, and asserted, in opposition to Pric- 
da&'b laudation of the infallibility of the pope, the 
infallibility of the Word of God. That the pope is 
viftually tht Church Luther vjgorou.sly denied. 

In the aacte month in which Luther answered 
Prierias, on August J. 151S, he received a summons 
to appear at Rome within sixty days for trial. To 
go was to be condemned. But, fortunately for 
Luther, strong influences tvcre exercised in his 
favor. His university, which now stood in sub- 
stantial accord with his positions, pleaded for him. 
His sovereign, the influential elector, Friedrich the 
Wise, was proud of the university which was grow- 
ing in reputation under the stimulus of Luther's 
rising fame in Germany, and had, moreover, op- 
po^d the sale of indulgence*! for the erection of St. 
Peter's as a burden on his subjects. The papal 
curia was aiRdous to raise a tax from Germany, os- 
tensibly for war against the Turks, and felt that 
German princes and a Reichstag that freely uttered 
their complaints regarding papal financial imposi- 
tions must be handled with caution if the new tax 
were to be secured. The result was that the Saxon 
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elettor obtained for Luther the substkuiion oF a 
hearing beft>Tc tUe pope's legale, llie rtspecicd Do- 
minican commentator on Aqulnoa, Cacditial Thomas 
dt' Vio of GaeU (Cajetan. i4Gg-[ 534), it the close 
of the RcichslLLg at Au^^burg. in place of ^ trial 
before Prierias and other judges al Rome. Accord- 
ingly, Luther arrived in Augi^burgin October, 1518, 
be[ng recL^ivcd therewith much curious interest jind 
some sympathy, for the Reichstag had been free En 
the expression of its dissatisfaction with the finan- 
cial admiiTistration of the papacy. But Luther's 
three conferences with Cajctan only widened the 
breach between the reformer and Rome. The Car- 
dinal- — a theologian of European repute— secma to 
have ireaied the case as one nimply calling for re- 
traction on Luther's part ; while Luther urged the 
authority of Scripture for his poEiilioni*. Cajcfan 
refused to receive anything but a full submis*iion ; 
and Luther left the city secretly for Wittenberg lest 
a heretic's fate should be his. His return home wa^ 
soon followed by a sigElficant r^lcp — nn appt^l from 
the pope to a general council. Since the fourteenth 
century there had been theologians in abundance, 
like those of Paris, whu had asserted the superiority 
of a general council over the pope. Nothing but 
condemnation awaited him from the papac;y, even 
though he had appealed from Cajctan l»Lco X, on 
his departure from Augsburg. Me novf turned 
to the other visible authority which the mediJtval 
Church recognized. But what chance had he of sc- 
curing a genera] council of Christendom? He had 
gmall expectation that his Ule would be spared^ 
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Only the uncertain favor of ihc but partially sym- 
pathetic elector stocd between Luther and his op- 
ponents \ and Luther had good reason lo fear that 
Leo X- would j^pccdily use the Eorm^dable weapon 
f>f interdict a^.-iinst all places that sheltered hJm. 
Yel his courage was unbending, ^'I will not turn 
a heretic," he wrote from Augsburg to his col- 
league, Carhtadt^ '■ by revoking the opinion which 
made me a Christian. 1 will rather die, be biirnr^ 
be exiled, bo cur^ird. " 

The same eventful month that brought Luther 
his summons to Rome witnessed the entrance on 
his profei^sional duties at Wittenberg, on August 29, 
151S. of one whose ;ume was thenceforth to be 
linked with that of Luther as a leader in the Saxon 
revolution, and whose services to the movement 
were to be scarcely less conspicuous than those of 
Luther himself — Philip Melanchthnn, A short, 
slight, boyish figure of twenty-one, his first appear^ 
ance was little indicative of his strength ; but those 
who heard him deliver his inaugural addrct^s on 
the "Betterment of the Studies cf Youth," that 
August 6^Y i" Wittenberg, realized that, young as 
he was in years, the speaker had no living superior 
as a humanist^ save Eta.smus and Reuchlin, and 
that he held forth promise of service ns a reformer 
of education greater than they. An advanced and 
religious-mindod humanist, Jie sympathised with 
the revolt from scholastic methods already char- 
acteristic of Wittenberg, he urjjcd the duty of going 
back of the fathers to the Greek and Hebrew 
sources of theology, ^d, though not yet a re-^ 
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l^oas r ef onn eg at tK« time <^f hb AMiJit^rl^' 
and ioaprcssiontblc nufid vpc«lUy dcveloocd 
the magnctistn oi Luther's ponrcrfttl j>*«otMJfay. fef' 
the study ol the Scn|)<lUTes, and in the Wittcnberp^ 
atmosphere, viihout any serete slnig|j)e £uch u 
had come Co Luther* into heany sympathy with the 
Luthctiri cau^c- Almo^l fn?tn the day of hU 
arrival ai Wittenberg ihene began that filial and 
ff^emal relation between Luther and Melnnchthon 
which iras to last, in spite of Luther"* vloUncc of 
temper and certain difference* of opinion, till they 
were parted by death. Never weie two men more 
unlike in tempei^mcnt ; but for thAt reason Ihcy 
were the more servtce^ble each to the other. Me- 
lanchthon, ^y, scholarly, learned^ clear-mindedi 
courteous, was the complement of the bnld, im* 
petuous, fcarlcK^, often unguanlcd Luthet. Neither 
could have done the other's work; logelher they 
did far more than cither could alone. Luther him- 
self admirably cxprcswd the contrrut between thejr 
methods in a common service -- 

'*I am rough, boisterous, stormy, and altoKClher 
warlike, 1 am bom to fi^ht j|;.iinst Innumerable 
monsters and devils. 1 must remiwe stumps and 
stones, cut away thistles and tlioms, and clear the 
wild forests; but Master Philip come* along softly 
and gently, sowing and watering wiTb )ay, Mccofd- 
ing to the gifts which God has abundantly be- 
stowed upon him," 

It was not the least of the good fortunes of the 
Lutheran movement that Mel^nchthon's coming to 
Wittenberg and entrance into sympathy with iti 
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aims pLa>:cd Ji'^cliorar ici charge of its more impor- 
tant '-puBjic^tibns who wa^ speedily recognized a^ 
■ i^jthoQt a superior ia Icarmng in Europe, whom all 
liuinanisCs regarded as an ornament to the republic 
of letters, who was to be the chief organizer of the 
German gymnasiaj the director of fheEr curricula, 
ihcwriEcr of the moat wEdely used tcxt-books for 
secondary m*itruciion in his age, who*ic influenee 
and counsels profoundly modified university teach- 
ing, so that the title by which he is lovingly re. 
membered is that oi Pmceptor Gtrmanii^, and whose 
gifts, character and leaminy commanded respect 
ahke from those who approved and those who con- 
demned the religious doctrines; that he maintauied. 
But this fame and usefulness was only bej^inning 
when Melanchlhon entered on bis work al Wittcn- 
be^tn August. 1518. 

Philip Schwart;?crd was born on February 16, 
I497t at Brctten, then reckoned to the Palatinate, 
but now a town of Baden^ the son of George and 
Barbara (Reutcr) Schwartzerd. Mis father, who 
died when Philip was but ten years of age, was an 
expert maker of annor. His mother, and his 
maternal grandmother, upon whom much of his 
early training came, were the niertt and ^sister of 
Rcuchlin, Guided by Reuchlin's advice, the boy 
entered the excellcni classical school at Pforzheim 
In 1507 ; and, ai Rcuchlin's suggestion, following a 
custom then prevalent among scholars, he substi- 
tuted for his German family name its Greek equiva- 
lent, Melanchthon. The year J^og saw the pre- 
cocious student al the Univcriaity of Heidelberg, 
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where, ihoug?] largely self -taught, he developed 
great acquaintance wiih ihc Greek and Latin clas- 
i\c%, a brilliant Latin style, and a giood deal of facility 
in poetic composition. At Heidelberg he became 
a batbclor oT Arts in 151 i. But on the refusal of 
that univeri^Lty to (graduate him Master of Arts in 
l^iSt by reason of his youth, M el anchthon removed 
to Tubingen, where ht received the degn^ in 
JanuaTy^ 1514' His second graduation ushered 
him into his life work as a teacher and a wHicr. 
He lectured at Tttbingen on Virgil, Terence, Livy 
and Cicero; he published a Greek grammar and 
one or two editions oE Latin classics ; he read prooE 
for the publisher, Thomas Anshclm ; \\^ edited a 
universal history. Erasmus praised the young 
humuust in tbt; annotations to his epoch-making 
edition of the New Testament. He was regarded 
as the most promising classical scholar an Germany. 
His fame brought him a call to a profesnorahtp at 
the Uriivcrsity of Ingolstadt — an institution domi- 
nated by the strong personality of EcV, much as 
Wittenberg waa by that of Luther; but on the 
adx^ice of Reuchlin, who had no love for the Domin- 
icans there iti power, he declined it. The &ame 
friendly adviser suggested his name for Wittenberg, 
doubtless because ol the favor thtre shown to the 
new learning, when the Saxon elector sought a 
professor of Greek ; and so Melanchthon. at the 
age of twenty-one, entered the faculty which he was 
to adom till his death in 1560- The appointment 
waa at once justified by its results. Within a year, 
and lari^ely through the fame of Melanchlhon's 
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teaching, the roll of students at Wittenberg 
doubled : n.nd this was but the beginning of the 
growlh of ihe university, where this accomplished 
scholar taught Hebrew, Greek and Latin, rhetoric, 
physics and phiiosophy^. and where, above all, from 
1519 onward, he lirxpounded tlie Scriptures and 
proved himself a master in theology, though never 
ordained to the ministry nor willing to wear a 
higher schoiJistic degree in diviiiiLy than the primary 
grade of Bachelor of Theology, which he attained 
in September of the year just mentioned. 

Great was the danger in which Luther stood in 
the autumn of 1518; but now, as was to be the 
case so often in the history of the Reformation, 
political considerations overbore religious inierests 
and worked to his advantage, Thmugh those au- 
tumn months the enfeebled Emperor Maximilian 
was seeking to make certain the choice of his grand- 
son, Charles cf Spain, as his successor to the im- 
perial throne, and the sudden death of Maximilian 
on January [2, 1519, served but to perplex an in- 
volved situation that was not relieved till Charles 
became, by election, Emperor Charles V, on the 
twenty-eighth of the following June. In this 
troubled time no German prince setmed more im- 
portant for the success of the pope's endeavor* to 
prevent too great a growth of Spanish power in 
Italy and to influence the German election to Ihat 
end than Elector Friedrich of Saxony. Friedrich 
was far from being a convinced Lutheran; but he 
sympathized with many of Luther's criticisms of 
ihe papacy, and was loath to see the pope stretch 
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forth his power against a popular professor in his 
beloved University of Wittenberg. Such a political 
force was one for the pope to cunciha^te rather than 
to anger; and bence, instead of issuing the dreaded 
bull of excommunication, Leo X. sent his Saxon- 
botn chamberlain, Kail viin Miiiiti, with a golden 
rose for ihe elector and a <iip]omatic propo^kion for 
the offending monk- Thnugh MikitK found popu- 
lar sympathy with Luther's criticisms of ecclesias- 
tical abuses much more widespread than he had 
anticipated, for Luther's sturdy opposition was fast 
winning Saxony, and indeed Germany generally, to 
its i^upport, his mission was measurably successful, 
Tel/cl he largely siciificed, repudiating his ex- 
t re mer statements. Luther he persuaded to agree 
that the quci^tions in debate should be submitted to 
the Judgment of a German bishop, to express his 
dutiful recognition of the Roman Church and of the 
pope as its head, to endeavor to heal the com- 
motion by a public declaration, and to hold siTencc, 
provided his opponents would refrain from contro- 
versy. Lulher was still ready to declare himself a. 
Roman Christian, though Miltit^ failed utterly to 
bring him to retract his chi^ract eristic positions. 

Such an agreement as this of January^ I5I9> was, 
of course, impossible of complete execution, though 
Lnther made the public declaration^ and, tn March, 
sent a most humble letter to Leo X. Discussion 
could not be prevented. Eck and Luther's rash 
and injudicious colleague, Carlstadt, had already ar- 
ranged a public disputation to lake place at Ltipiig, 
and Luther soon found (hat Eck*s attack w^s to be 
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directed primarily against himself and wa^ tc in- 
volve Che authority of the papacy. Luther, there- 
fore, declined to appear before the archbishop of 
TrieFt as had been agreed with Miltitz. and armed 
himself by vigorous historical study for the new 
contest. In this study, carried on amid the daily 
labors of the clas^-room, the publicaiion nf his lec- 
tures on the Psalms and the preparation of hi§ Com- 
mentary on Galatians, Luther came to the conclu- 
sion that the supremacy of the papacy was a 
doctrine of comparatively recent origin ; that the 
Church, not its oRicers, is the seat of ecclesiastical 
power; and that the Church is the communion of 
saints, the whole number of Christian believers, 
rather than tho hierarchy. Those conclusions mark 
a radical advance in Luther's thought, the far- 
reaching consequences of which the Leipzig dispu- 
tation was first to make plain to him. 

On June 24, 1519, the Wittenberg champion, 
Carlstadt, accompanied by Luther, Melanchthon, 
Nikolaus VDn Amsdorf (14SJ-1565), JohEinn Agri- 
cola, Lulher'^ secretary (1494?- 1566), and some two 
hundred friendly Whtenberj; students entered Leip- 
zig, whither the fame of the contort had attracted 
many visitors. On June 37 the debate began, be- 
fore Duke Gcorg of Saxony, in a great hall of the 
Pleisscnburg, the subject discussed being that of 
free will. CarUtadt did himself no credit- As a 
debater he was no matdi tor Eck, and the latter 
felt thai victory was with him as, on July 4- iSi^i 
he began the far more important discussion with 
Lulher on the papacy. Eck was no mean contrn- 
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vr^rsialist. His purpose was to force LuUicr to the 

open adoption of posiliona hitherto universally 
recog^nizctl as heretical) to show him lo the world as 
A ht^relic, and hence to bring upon him genera.! con- 
demnation. And, from his point of view, Eck was 
conspicuously successful. Luther had alrr^ady af- 
firmed in theses prcpamtory to the deb.itc thai the 
superiority of the Roman Church overali others was 
a recent doctrine, contrary to the Scriptures and to 
the decrees of the Council of Nica^a. He was now 
led on to declare that, in condemning the views of 
Huss regarding the Chur^hf the Council uf Constance 
had condemned truth- This, though but the logi- 
cal outcome of the direction in which Luther's 
thoughts had been moving, was a most radical 
utterance. Men had denied the ituperiority of the 
pope over a general council and remained good 
Catholics \ but this denial was far more. 

To reject at once the authority of the papacy and 
of general councils w^ls to break with the whole 
medieval hierarchical system. It left the aolc ulti- 
mate authority the Scriptures; and, moreover, the 
Scriptures intecpreted by pnvatc judgment, since 
it was in reliance on the sufficiency of his own 
private judgment that Luther decided that that 
ultimate interpreter of doctrine, as the middle ages 
believed— a general council — had erred. 

And Luther's position was a« hold m Eck'* 
strategy was keen ; for the council whose decision 
he had rejected was that honored Council of Con- 
stance, held on German soil and under a Gentian 
CDipeior, and the opinion he had approved was that 
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of HusSj whose meraoryj however rtspccted in 
Bohetnia, was theii rcKardtd in Saxony wilh utmost 
avera[on. No wonder Eck declared that one so 
heretical as to admil that a general cotmdl could 
err was to him a heathen and a publican. Eck 
believed victDTy to be hi?, and Ihat all he needed lo 
do to secure its fruits was to crystallize the results 
of Leipzig in the papal bull of condcmnalion which 
in January, J 530. ht went lu Rome to procure. 

But Ihe real result was far oLher than Eck 
imagined. The Leipzig dispute freed LuCher from 
all remaining attachment lo the mcdiaival hierarchi- 
cal system; it led, furthermore, to an alliance 
between Luther and the younger humanists like 
Crotns and Hutten, from whom he had hitherto 
held aloof. The contest still seemed tc him vitally 
and essentially a religious question ; but it assumed 
far larger proportions in his eyes. It was no longer 
^ battle for the repression of certain abuses and the 
toleration of certain views of Ihe way of salvation 
wilhin the Roman Church \ it rose on Luther's 
vision as a gigantic national struggle for freedom 
from the papacy and all that that Institution repre- 
sented—^ revolution in which the nation should 
cast off the fetters which had bound its religious 
life for centuries. And for this view he found 
abundant sympathizers. 

There was much, indeed, in the political situation 
as wcU as in the religious condition of Germnny to 
make such a revolutionary effort seem timely- Tc 
the chronic unrirsl already spoken of hud been 
added the excitement of an election in which the 
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kings of Spain, of France, and even of England, 
had put themselves forward as candidates \^% the 
vacant imperial throne. The choice had fallen, 
while Eck and Carlstadt were opening the debate 
at Leipzig! on Charles, Lord already of Spain^ of 
Spain's possessions m Italy and America, of the 
Netherlands and of the tefritones of the house of 
Austria, the youth of nineteen thus raised to the 
most august if not the most powerful throne in 
Christendom seemed to have possibilities before 
him such as had come to no ruler since Charle- 
magne. Might he not put himself at the head of 
a great movement to throw off the yoke from 
which, as it seemed to Luther. Christendom had 
long suliered ? Might he not be moved to oppose a 
pope that had tried to defeat his own election and 
advance the interests of his rival, King Francis L of 
France? Under him might not Germany take on a 
fuller nationaT life? These were natural hopes at 
the time. Charles was little known^ But could 
Lulher have looked within the firm and forceful 
spirit that was hid behind the pale face of the young 
emperor he would have found htlle to encourage 
him> Chailes was, indeed, a reformer; but It was 
of the Spanish type of his grandmother Isabella of 
Castile. He could see in Luther nothing but a 
heretic. And to his keen governmental sense it 
seemed chat the political unity of the unlike lands 
over which fate had made him ruler demanded unity 
in rehgion. In 1519 and 1520, however, this rev- 
elation of character was still largely in the future, 
and Luther with many another ui Germany felt 
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that inRniFc possibililEes lay in the newly inaugu- 
rated reign, 

Lulhcr's development after the Leipzig disputa- 
tion was rapid. Convinced from Che Scriptures aad 
(he histoTy of the Greek Church that subjection to 
the papacy was no necessary condition of the 
Church's existence, and that Christ is the Church's 
only head, he now reached ihe conclusion that the 
Church, properly speaking, is the invisible com- 
muTiion rvf believers, and that its presence b evi- 
denced not by subjection to a visible government, 
but by the presence of baptism^ the Lord's Supper 
and the preaching of the Gospel. At the same 
time the Scriptural test led him to question the 
doctrine of purgatory, and to reject the Roman 
enumeration of the Sacraments as seven. He came 
now to a full iippreciation of the work of Huss, 
wilh whom he was surprised to find himself largely 
in ?iympathy, Melanchthon, toOj during the^e 
months had advanced to the position that the 
Scriptures arc the test of the truth of the fathers 
and council, not the fathers and councils the infal- 
lible interpreters of the Word of God> andj apply- 
ing this test, had come to reject some of the most 
characteristic Roman doctrines such as transubst^n- 
tiation. Strengthened thus by the ^iympathy of his 
colleagues, by Ihe active support of Hutltn and the 
younger humani^its, and by the ever-rising favor of 
the people of Germany. Luther was emboldened to 
meet the pope's bull which rumor 5aid was soon to 
be launched against him by three powerful revolu- 
tionary Ireatises which belong to the most impor- 
tant monuments of the Reformation ag;e. 
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The first of th«t pamphlets, written in June and 
July^ 1530. and entitled An drn chrtsttkhen Atici 
dentsiher N^atwn : ^tri des chrtstM^en Standes Bes- 
sfrurt£, is a fiery appeal to the German princes to 
take the reformation of the German Church into 
their own hands^ and a vindication of Ehc rights of 
the laity in the Church against the claims of the 
hierarchy. A*i with a trumpet-call ^ Luther voices 
the years-long rankling sense of the injustice of the 
papal government in its dealings with Germany, and 
summons the lay leaders to the assumption of theLr 
lights as Christians and to the purification of the 
Church. ' In the strnngt^t language he asserts lh<? 
priesthood of all believers^ the first of the " Romcin 
walls " to he overthrown being the distinction be- 
tween the " spiritual " and the " temporal *' estates* 
*'All Christian^/' he declares, "are truly of The 
spiritual estate, add there is no difference among 
them, save of oflicc alone." Religious things are 
the province of no one order of society. No less 
clearly does he assert the supremacy of the Scrip- 
tures over all interpretations or commands of those 
in ecclesiastical authority. It is evident that so tre- 
mendous and radical a document must have met 
answer in thousands who had not yet found expres- 
sion, or its very vehemence would have robbed it of 
its force. But it is much more than a mere criticism 
of existing abuses- It presents a programme for ac- 
tion. Temporal concerns belong to temporal rulers ; 
A German national church should be guided by the 
primate of Germany; ministers should be chosen 
by the communities that they serve ; priestly celt- 
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bacy ahould be no longer required ; burdensome 
festivals should be reduced in number ; the univer- 
sities relormcd ; mendicant monaslicism sUould be 
restricted ; limitation oF beggary and proper care of 
the poor should be secured. WHttt^n in German, 
by a master of controversial appeal and invective^ 
under the impulse of a burning conviction of the 
truth of his cause, nr> wonder that four thousand 
copies were sold within a few days of its publication 
in August, 1520, and that iC soon ran the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Two months later Luther followed this flaming 
revoliilionary brand with an equally radical presen- 
tation of his doctrinal criticisms of Rome ; this time 
in Latin, and dc^iigned for more scholarly eyes — Ihc 
De Captiviiate Babyhnka Eccksi<e Fnslndium. That 
captivity i^ the bondage of the Church through ihe 
mediaeval interpretation and multiplication of the 
sacraments. Confirmation, orders, unction and maU 
rimony are not sacrannents at alL That title be- 
longs only to baptism, the Lord's Supper and pen- 
ance ; and penance is a "return to baptism" — a 
renewal of the faith to which twptism witnesses — 
rather than a "second plank after shipwreck," 
Sacraments in themselves are not works of value, 
there is no opus opcratum quality in them. They 
are the divine promises to us of the remission of 
sins, and hence their benefit is tf> be received by 
faith. The Supper is no sacrifice; freedom should 
be allowed to the laity to partake of the cup as well 
^s of the bread ; and Luther dearly exhibits hi& 
preference for the view of Christ's presence, later 
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known as corsLib^^UnLialion. to which nominAlistic 
theology had alrc^y mdincd, though be would 
giant freedom to any who preferred the theory ©f 
tran^ubT^taniiation which AijuLna^ had made classic 
in the Roman Church, The Address to the German 
Nobles had dealt chiefly with abuses of ecclesiastical 
administration- The Babylonish Captivity was con- 
cerned with matters of doctrine. But they were 
doctrines of immense practical importance that his 
radical discussion touched. Luther's treatment of 
the Lord's Supper and of orders, for example, at- 
tacked the whole Roman theor>' of propitiatory 
masses offered to God by apHest possessini; spiritual 
power* that no layman could share. It challenged 
not merely the most central act of Roman public 
worship, but the very existence of a priesthood as 
distinguished from a ministry'. It affirmed that 
preaching is the prime ministerial duty, and " that 
the sacr^uneitt of orders can be nothing else than a 
ceremony for choosing preachers in the Church." 

It IS illustrative of the deep, spiritual spring's of 
Luther's stormy lift during these autumn months 
of 1520, that, afier he knew that the pope's bull 
against him had been issued, he wrote in German 
and in Latin the calm, almost mystical, exposition 
of his faith which appeared in November of that 
year — the /?*- Lih<rlaU Chn'shana. To it, at the 
requester Miltiti, who still hoped f or a rcconciKa- 
tion, Luther prefixed a letter to Leo X., expressing 
great personal respect for the pope, but unqualified 
aversion to the Roman curia. "I have always 
grieved," wrote he, " that you, most excellent Leo, 
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wlio were worthy of a better age, have been made 
pontiff in this. For the Roman court \^ not worthy 
of you and those like you, but of Sntan himself, 
who, m truth, I3 more the ruler in that Babylon than 
you are/" In the tract itself Luther lays down the 
paradox of Christian experience : " A Chn^ti^n man 
is the most free lord of all and subject to none; 9^ 
Christian man \& the most dutiful servant of all and 
subject to every one/' He is free in the inward 
man because justified by faith, no longer judged by 
the law, given the power to i^erve Gnd, and so 
united in spiritual marriage to Christ that Christ^a 
life and salvation are hi^^ making him a Win^ and a 
pricfit unto God. He i^i a servant in the outward 
man through love, because he must bring hia body 
into subjection to his regenerated spirit and aid his 
fdlow-men. As a servant he does good works ; but 
they are no part of the price of bis salvation, Ihcy 
are its consequences. ' ' Good works do not make a 
good man, but a good man does good works/' "A 
Chrip:lian man doe?; not live in himself, hul in ChrisI: 
and In hi^ neighbor, or ebe is no Christian ; in Chrisit 
by faith^ in his neighbor by love." 

When this tract was written the pope'*? ban 
against Luther had reached Germany. Prepared by 
Eck, Cajetan, Aleander, Prierias, and others, it con- 
demned forty-one statements of Luther, and gave 
him sixty days m which lo recant, on penalty of 
treatment as an obstinate heretic. All who had 
Luther's bookij were ordered lo ce^se their use and 
the obnoxious publications were to be publicly 
burned. Any place where he might stay was threat- 
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cncd with the prohibition of all religious services, 

All adherent uf the Church were ordered to micst 
Luther and his £L>IIowers and send them to Rome. 
To Eck. as papal nuncio. v.-as given the task of pub- 
lishing the bull in north Germany. No more un- 
fortunates choice could have been made; for. to 
many in Gcrmjiny, it seemed like peculiar and un- 
warranted vindictivcnes5 thai a theological disputant 
should thu9 follow up an open opponent in public 
debate. Nor did Eck have much success in Saxony. 
Luther's work had told. In Main?. Cologne, Lou- 
™n, and, nearer by, in Ingolstadt, Mciscburg^ 
Meissen and Brandenburg the bull was duly pub- 
lished J but at Leipzig the students tore it from the 
vails, and at Erfurt and Wittenberg the universities 
refused its publication- Aleander presented the bull 
to Elector Friedrich the Wise at Cologne and urged 
its enforcement upon him ; but Erasmus, whom he 
consulted, so little approved the bull that the elector, 
believing that Luther had not had an adequate hear- 
ing, paid no further heed to Alcandcr's entreaties, 
and Luther continued to enjoy the favor of his 
princely protector. 

Emboldened by thest evidences of support and 
aroused by the burning of his own writings in sev- 
eral German citiC!<, Luther and his friends soon after 
look the most dramatic and popularly Impressive 
method of manifesting their separation from the 
papacy and their rejection of the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of which it was the head. On December lo, 
1520. at a formally announced time and place in 
Wittenberg, and with the consenting presence of 
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his colleague? and pupils, Luther bumcd the pope's 
bd!!, the papal decretals and the canon law. This 
step had ihc approval oJ the people of the region as 
a whole, and was rol oppoi^ed by the local authori- 
ties. \i was (evident, therefore, that a considerable 
section of Germany was in open rebellion against the 
papacy, and that this rebellion had won widi? sym- 
pathy ; how widt no niiin could say. Such a state 
of affairs could not fail to demand official cognizance 
at the next session of the Reich*itag, far it touched 
the foundaJions of the imperial constitution. 

That Reichstag, the first to be held under the 
presidency of Charles V,. opened dt Wormis on Jan- 
uary 23, 1521. Ilstasks were manifold. The prob- 
lems of internal politics raised by a new reign 
had to be adjusted, the administration demanded 
reWsion hy the new rultrr \ above all, preparation had 
to be made fnr the great war with France which 
all mcu knew that the ambitions of the youthful 
Charles V, and Franch 1-, no less Chan the rivalry 
between France and Spain for Che control of Italy, 
rendered inevitable — a rivalry that had begun in 
1494, and WAS to affect the whole Reformation age. 
But greater than any of these important questions 
in the interest which it excited was the disposition 
to be made of Luther. The papal nuncio repre- 
sented that aiJ Lulher had alrijady been dtcla^red a 
heretic by the pope, the only duty of the Keichslag 
was Co enforce the bull which had called on all 
Christians to arrest Luther and send him to Rome. 
To many of the members of the Reichstag, on the 
contrary, the papal demand appeared an undue in- 
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Itfrferencc with the rights of the empire, and Luther 

seemed never to Iiave been adequately hcatd by hU 
ecdesidsUcal judges in his own defence ; they sym- 
pathized with his cntLcisms of the papal adininistta- 
Iion and believed that he might, if brought before 
ihe Reichstag, retract his ejctremer attacks on the 
dtvint; establishment of the papacy and the in- 
fallibility of the councils while serving as an agent 
to correct the more flagrant abuses of the papal gov- 
emmefit. Between the two views the young em- 
peror wa.vercd, not doubting that Luther was a 
damnable heretic, but willing to make some use of 
him as a whip to force the pope to support the 
Spanish side in the politics of the day, and lo pre- 
vent papal interference with the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, or even to secure an improvement in German 
Lccclesiastical conditions sirnilar t[) that elTected by 
Ferdinand, Isabf^lla and Ximcncs in the Spanish 
peninsula. Finally^ on March 6, 1^31, aa a great 
concession to one already pronounced a heretic, an 
imperial command and promise of safe-conduct sum- 
moned Luther to appear before Ihe Reichstag, It 
was understood that no debate was to be allowed, 
but that the accused might declare m what measure 
he still maintained the positions advanced in his 
books. 

To Luther the summons was a call to face a great 
ordeal ; but the jounicy, though not without much 
personal danger^ was made almost triumphal by the 
hearty good-will of the common people and of not 
a few of the authorities. On April [6 he was in 
Worms, and on the afternoon of the next day he 
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appeared before the Reichstag. The emperor'a 
representative pointed to a row of boulcs and In- 
quired if they were hia and wlicther he would re- 
tract their contents. Luther acknowledged their 
authorahifj - but the quegtion of Tccantation was so 
momentous and the occasion so awe-inspiring, that 
he asked time to consider his reply. A day was 
granted ; and, on April 13^ Lather again faced the 
Reichstag, With firmness he now declared that, 
though some things had been expressed with too 
great heat, he could retract nothing unless its falsity 
was demonstrated tc him from the Scriptures- His 
questioner pointed out that his views were those of 
Widif and Huss^ whom the Council of Constance liad 
condemned, and pressed for a plain declaration as to 
whether or no he submitted to Ihe authority of that 
revered assembly- Luther replied In the memorable 
words: "Unless I am refuted by Scriptural testi- 
monies or by clear arguments— for I believe neither 
the pope nor the councils alone, since it is clear that 
they have often erred and contradicted one another 
— I am conquered by the passages of Scripture which 
I have cited, and my conscience is bound in the Word 
of God. I cannot and will not recent anything, 
since it is unsafe and dangerous to act against con- 
science." 

A moment of escilemenc followed in the Reichs- 
tag. The emperor and his Spanish followers were 
scarcely able to believe that any human being could 
have the temerity to affirm that councils could err ; 
and in the confusion it is probable that Luther cried 
out the words always associated with this event; 
" Here I stand- God help me \ Amen." 
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The icene was one of the few greal dramatic 
moments of histor>'. Accustomed as is the modern 
Protestant to free expression of individual convic- 
tion, it is easy for him lo overtook the -iif^nificance 
and the courage of Luther's declaration. His 
affirmjition of belief, Luther well knew, would prob- 
ably hnng him a denth of excruciating agony. Bui 
fear of the slake was the least of ihe barriers that 
he overcame at Worms. Could he sha.ke off the 
subtle hold of more than a millennium of ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition? Was he sure enough of himself to 
affirm that his own conscientious conviction of the 
truth of God wii^s more to be relied on than the 
dcclpi rations of the great rep resent a live gatherings 
of Chnslendom which men generally believed lo 
have spoken by the power of the Holy Ghost? 
Could he reject interpretations of Scripture sanc- 
tioned by the fathcri^, the doctors and the popes, 
and search for himself unhindered the meaning of 
that Word of God in which they and he saw the 
linai authorily? And could Uc, the peasant's 5011, 
with all the awe of those in rank and authority 
characteristic of his race and age, maintain this 
independence in the' face of an august a^embly of 
the temporal and spiritual rulers of his nation ? To 
half the Christian world tlie attitude of Luther 
fipeak^ 10 ihi^ day but of wilful obstinaf^y and 
preference of selfish opinion lo the wisdom of the 
visible Church ; but lo those who have cntcrr:d into 
the spirit of Proteslanlism it standi forth a heroic 
decUration of spiritual and mental independence, 
born \A fidelity to Cod in the use of powers divinely 
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cntrustod to every thinking man, and pointing out 
the pathway to that freedom neccsaaiy not only for 
the highest intellectual attainment, but lor the 
noblest religious development of mankind. 

As men's opinions are stiLl divided regarding the 
rightfulness o( Luther's position, so the imprei^&ion 
that he made on those present at Worms was 
diverse. Charles V., with his Spanish and Italian 
companionsj was dislinctly repelled. The Germans 
felt more sympathy. Some of their nobility ex- 
pressed open approval, and among the common 
people favor to Luther was very general. Most 
important of all^ his appearance before the Reichs- 
tag augmented that determination on ibe part of 
Elector Friedrich the Wise not to see him hastily 
condemned which had been his bulwark thus far. 
But Luthtir'fl positions were so radically revolution- 
ary of existing Institutions and so opposed to the 
common view of the infallibility of councils that no 
other result was lo be expected than a condemna- 
tory declaration. Such an act, the Edict of Worms, 
declaring Luther an outlaw lo be seized for punish- 
ment by the emperor, was drafted by Alcander 
and signed by Charles V- on May 26, ijai \ though 
its signature was not obtained till a number of the 
more influential nobles had left Worms, and its 
enactment was not regularly voted by the Reichstag. 

Had Germany been ,i3 unified administratively as 
conlcmporarj' France, England or Spain, it would 
have gone hard with Luther. A few weeks at most 
would have seen his execution. But the empire 
was so lotwc a t^>n{cderiicy that imperial laws could 
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not be enforced where they were unpopular, and 
the emperor's hatid^ were burdened by the great 
miliuiy strujjfjle whith Uy im mediately before him. 
Thi^ month tha.t wLtnessed tho signing of the Edict 
of Worms saw a treaty of political alliance botwcon 
pope and emperor, and the withdrawal of the 
French ambassador from the imperial court. The 
war for the mastery of Italy began. Inaurrectrona 
fn Spain compelled Charles V, to go to that land ; 
and not till ISJO was he free lo return to Germany 
and risk the diminution of his military strength by 
vigorous inlerference in its religious disputes. This 
struggle tied the emperor's hands and gave the 
Reformation opportunity to take firm root in Get- 
man soil. 

This outcome of events was still concealed behind 
the veil nf the future when Luther left Worms 
under the protection of the imperial safc-conduct 
on April 36, 1521— a month before the edict: gainst 
him was signed. Aleandcr believed that he would 
seek protection among the Hussites of Bohemia. 
But I-riedrlch the Wise had determined, with 
Luther's approval, to place him in concealment till 
the course of events was more dear, and therefore 
the elector had Luther seized by Iruj^ty afjents as 
he journeyed homeward and carried to the Wart burg 
near Eisenach, By many \\ was believed that Lu- 
ther had been murdered i by very few was ft knonm 
where he really was, and few even of his daily com- 
panions in the castle suspected that the figure clad 
in knightly garb was thut of the monk whoni the 
Edict of Worms pioclaimcd an outlawed heretic 
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Luther's sojourn jn tin's " Patmos,"* as he styled 
it, market! the beginning of a more constructive 
period in \\\^ career than that which eulminatird at 
Worms, though il;^ principles were much Ihc same. 
Several vigorous cnntrovizr^Ml pamphlets showed to 
the world that he still livi^d ; but hEs concealment 
in the Wartbiirg is chiefly memorable for his trans- 
lation of ihe New Testament, begun in Dt^cember, 
1531, completed in three months, and issued from 
the press in the following September. The trans- 
lation of the Old Testament was gradually accom- 
plished by Luther and his associates alter his return 
from the Wartburg to Wittenberg, and the whole 
Bible in Luther's version was published in 1534, by 
which time no less than ei^^hly-five editions of his 
New Testament had be<^Ti put forth. As has been 
pointed out in an earlier chapter, Luther was far 
from being the flrst to translate the Scriptures into 
German. No less than eighteen times had the 
whole Bible already been printed in German or 
Dutch, bul tht? caiiier translation was mechanical 
and followed the Vulgate rather than the Greek and 
Hebrew. It was Luther's distinction as a translator 
to be a ma>^ter of the German tongue such as none 
before him h;id been. As he expressed it, he made 
the apostles and prophets speak German ; and in so 
doing he not only laid a foundation for the up- 
building of a constructive German Protestantism, 
but he exalted the Saxon dialect as moulded by 
him into the standard of German speech. Judged 
by mudcrn canons of accuracy, Luther'^ verb^ion was 
very tree. Perhaps its most pecuhar boldness— a 
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liberty justly rcbulcoil by hU opponents at lliu time 
—w^s> his tnii<?:ivor to rcndt'r whnl he believed to 
be the mcaring of Pavil more plain by Ihe insertion 
of the word '* alone" into Romans '\\\. 28; but 
nono can deny his striking abiUtica as a translatcir, 
or the great impetus not merely toward a popular 
acquaintance with the Bible, but toward Evangelical 
conceptions of Christianity which his translation 
gave. 

The protection of Luther by the elector and the 
continued tolerance «f his views at Wittenberg put 
electoral Saxony into ^pirilual rebellion against 
Rome. Wittenberg, led by Carlsladt, Amsdorf, 
Mcianchlhon, Johann Bugcnhagcn [1485-1558) and 
Justus Jonas Ci493'-i5>5)< was wholly committed to 
the movement, and made two remarkable contribu- 
tions to its development during Luther's sojourn at 
the Wan burg. 

The first of these contributions was a theological 
treatise by Melanchthon» the Loci Commune^s Rtmrrt 
TktohgkoruTii. completed while Luther was at 
Worms and published in December, 1531 — a treat- 
ise which made the author, then twenty-four years 
of age, the theological leader of ihe German Ref. 
ormation. Fresh and un&ch elastic in treatment, 
finding the linal authority in the Scriptures, and 
their interpreter in Paul, \\ passed lightly over such 
topics as the being and nature of God in this earli- 
est of Us many editions, and dwelt on the questions 
in debate with Rome. It held that acquaintance 
with the facts of Christ's Life and work is not 
saving faith. Faith is a confident assurance that 
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Christ died for my sin^ and haa made mc alive. 
Faith alone justifies, because it unites us to Christ, 
Where faith is tho Spirit of God dwells, and good 
works are consequently done^ There are but two 
sacraments. Baptism and the Supper ; wJikh a,re not 
in themselves means of ju^tifiL^tion, but ^rc uit- 
noEses of the divine mercy toward us. Unlike his 
Uter pu^^iLion, but \\\ aczcurdance wilh what was 
always Luther's viewj and in opposition to the 
aemi-Pcla^anism of the current scholastic thcolc^y, 
Melanchthon in this first edirlon presented extreme 
prcdestinansn conceptions. Constantly republished, 
and often worked over and modified in statement as 
Melanchthon's views developed, it remained for 
half a century after his death the main text-book of 
Lutheran theology, and it must always be re^jarded 
as one of the most important monuments of the 
Reformation. 

A second step was taken in the development of 
the movement at Wittenberg during Luther's ab- 
sence. External alterations En churcKly life and 
practice were begun, especially under the leadership 
of Lulhet's elder colleague, the impulsive and 
Injudicious Carlstadt. No changes in worship had 
been tffucled by Luther; but now on October 13, 

1521, private masses were abolished in the Augus- 
tinian convent at Wittenberg, and on January j, 

1522, Carlstadt introduced the reformed communion 
into the town church. Twenty-four days later the 
town council approved the ch[ingc. The alterations 
thus begun, though speedily much developed and 
modified, were formative, for they abolished the 
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sacrificial features of the mass, they gave lo preach- 
ing a centra] pos[tion m the service, and ihey 
offered the communion both in bread and wine Xf> 
aJI. But much more radical changes were also at- 
tempted. The ^itation of the previous months 
had sUrred uneasy Germany deeply. At Zwickau 
the pastor» Thomas MGnzer (c- 1490-1525), a man 
of mystic temperament and socialistic impulses, bid 
come into association with radiczils led by NikoLaus 
Storch, a weaver, and Marx ThomU Siubner, a 
former Wittenberg student, and stimulated prob- 
ably by HuHEiite influences among the working 
people of the town. These_mcn bcUcvcdthc end 
pf the world was nea_r, that infant baptism was to 
be abandoned since children could not cvcrcisc 
faith, that God revealed himself in present visions 
and prophetic inspirations which had a higher 
authority than the letter of the Bible, and that the 
old religious; and social order must a.t once be done 
away. They represented the more radical mani- 
festation=i which every great popular ferment i« sure 
lo arouse. Many things that they sought were real 
reforms, more were fanatic, and all were vastly 
more turmoiling than anything that Luther had 
proposed. To them Luther was but a half-hearted 
reformer. 

The coming of Storch and StObner to Wittenbei^ 
just after Christmas, 1521. ;md the arrival of Mtinzcr 
a little later, but increased the existing ferment. 
Carlstadt welcomed them, Melanchthon hardly knew 
what to think, while Amsdurf was powerlcEi?, Many 
monks had already left the Wittenberg monastery. 
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C^ri^tadt now married, and declared that* far [rom 
encouraging celibacy, the ScriptuTcs requirt?d the 
der^ to marry. In company with the Zwickau 
" prophet^/' Carkradt began to condemn k^arning 
and to advise the umversity students to take up 
manual labor, on the ground that the wisdom of 
God was hid from the kamcd and revealed to the 
Ignorant. Pictures and images were destroyed, in- 
fant b^pliam declared as wortliiess as the baptism 
of a catt and monasticism a peril to the soul. Mean- 
while, in the Castle Church, to which Luther had 
aflixcd his theses, the old Roman order of worship 
contmued. Wittenberg was a storm centre. The 
ejector and the magistrates were powerless. 

Luther, from his retr<^at at the WartburR, had not 
been unobservant of the turmoil ; and now, in March, 
1522, in spite of the personal peril which such a step 
involved, he determined to abandon all concealment 
and return to Wittenberg. No clearer demonstra- 
tion of his power as a leader of men could hav* been 
given than what followed. By eight days of preach- 
ing he altered the whole situation. The Gospel, 
he declared^ taught sin, forgiveness and love to 
one's neighbor. The principle last named had been 
violated by the rash and forcible changes which 
Wittenbei^ had witnessed, though some of the alter- 
ations, especially in worship, Luther maintained. 
The Zwickau **prophets"' left town, Carlstadt lost 
his influence, though he was later to be a force in 
ThuHngia, ami ultimately lo find a resting-place in 
Zwinglian Switzerland. Luther was unquestion- 
ably master of the Sascon movement- But the first 
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division in llif anti-Roman Forces had t<ikcn place — 
a division that was doubtless unavi^idabk. but was 

none the less ominous. There were now a raiiical 
and a conservative wing among the opponents of 
Rome, and Luther had chosen the conservative side. 

By the tirac of Luther's return to Wittenberg. 
Evangelical views were becoming influential in many 
parts of Germany beside electoral Saxony- Many of 
his brother Aug^ustinians and nut a few froni other 
ordera warmly preached his doctrines. Within two 
years of that return, influential imperial citieisiSJiich a^ 
Straasburg, Ulm, Nuremberg, Magdeburg, Bremen 
and Hambuig were powerfully drawn to the Evan- 
gelical faitli by the preaching of sympathizers u'ith 
tile Wittenberg movement or disciples of Luther; 
and. more important even than these conquests. Ihe 
rulers of Hesse, Prussia, and, in a less open degree, 
the heads of several other north German states, had 
shown a favor toward Luther's views that guve 
promise that northern Germany as a whole would 
speedily he dominated by the new movement — .1 
promise that w33 declined Tosuhstantial realization. 

This rapid crystallization of the Evangelical sym- 
pathizcrr^ into a dominant parly and the freedom 
with which Luther labored at Wittenberg, though 
uE^cr the cFlicLa] condemnation of the empire, were 
largely made pos&ible by the course of European 
politics. The emperor and the pope alike were 
unable effectively to interfere in German affairs. 
Charles V., though anxious to execute Ihe Edict of 
Worms^ was taxed to his utmost strength by the 
war with France and the internal politic* of Spain. 
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Nor was the might of the papacy 1^^ss lamed ffir ihc 
time being, Leo X. had died in December, Ijai, 
and had been followed by that earnest-minded re- 
former ol the Spanish type, Chark's's tutor and 
gtatesman, Adrian of Utrecht, a<^ Adrian VI. ^1522- 
23). Adrian, though sirongly opposed to Luthtr, 
loolted upon Ihe Lutheran rebellion as a divine 
chastisement for the corruptions of the Church, and 
felt Ihe necessity of a reform which should begin 
first of all with the Roman curia. Rut nothing 
cculd have been less to the mind of the cardinals by 
whom he was surrounded, and his brief pontificate 
was parilyzed, as far as alt effective interference in 
Germany was concemed^ by fruitless stru^les with 
the officials of his tcurt, A lesss reformitory pope 
would have aided the papal cause far more at this 
juncture. Under these circumstances it Is not to 
be wondered that successive Reichstags at Nurem- 
berg in 1 522-23 and 1 524 made no effective efforts to 
enforce Che Edict of Worms- But they went much 
farther ; that of \ 523-23 demanding a general coun- 
cil, pending the assembling of which the preaching 
of the Gospel mij^ht continue, and that of 1524 
calling a German national council to meet atSpeier — - 
a council which the emperor had power enough to 
prevent. 

With the accession of Giulio de' Medici os Clem- 
ent VII. (pope 1533-34) to the papacy, a more 
systematic opposition to the further spread of 
Lnthcranism began. The skilful Cardinal Lorenzo 
Campegi (1474-1 539), Clement's legate in Germany, 
anxious to consolidate the Roman forces, secured a 
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meeting of the emperor's brolher, Ferdinand, the 
dukes of Bavaria and many bUhops from southern 
Germany at Rcgensburg in June and July, 1524, at 
which a league to oppose Lutheranism was organ- 
jzcd> and a churchly relormation far less thorough 
than that of Spain, but somewhat after the Spanish 
mcMdd. wasbei^'un. ChurcUy taxes were diminished, 
churchly liohdays Ec»mewhat reduced in number, 
and the dukes of Bavaria were given certain rights 
of control over the clergy of their territories. The 
movement thua begun was of great political and ro 
Ijgioiis importance. Tt was the practical bfealc-up 
of all unity in the internal politics of the empire- 
north and south Germany go different ways. It 
secured southern Germany for the Roman Church, 
and it marked the beginning, however feebly, of 
that aUempt to meet the Lutiicran revolt by reforms 
of the most glaring ecclesiastical abuses to which 
the name counter- Reformation is usually given; 
though, in iisin^ that convenient name, it should 
always be home in mind chat the countcr-Refomia- 
Hon as it ultimately developed stood for much more 
than mere opposition to Evangelicalism, and that 
the springs of churchly purification lay back in such 
reformatory desires as had already found expression 
in Spain, however they may liave been quickened 
by the Lutheran revolt. 

Even more important than this Rcgensburg con- 
vention in putting a limit to the spread of Luther- 
anism and in dividing Germany into two camps was 
the great peasant uprising in western and southern 
Germany in 1^4 and 1525. The oppression and the 
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industrial unrest of Ihc peawmts have already been 
pointed out ; and it has been noted that to many 
radical men whorn the Saxon religious revolt awoke 
or stimulated, like Carlsladt, Mvinzer, or Slubticr. 
LythtT seemed but a half-way reformer. The inftam- 
raable stale of the lower orders, especially in timt part 
of Germany where near-by Swi^s freedom served as 
a reminder that better conditions were possible, 
■was imdoubtedly wrought upon by the Lutheran 
movement. A^ that revolutionary impulse reached 
the peasantry through the radical preachers, it be- 
came a call to a recreation not merely of the Church, 
but of society. That this was so was no fault of 
Luther- Conservative by nature, he deprecated all 
that seemed opposition to coustitutetl authorities aa 
fully as he opposed the religious radicalism of a 
Mtinzer or a Carlfltadt. Luther wojld have the 
Reformation an orderly withdrawal from Roman 
abuses, as he deemed them. To him it was purely 
a religious reform. The social order he would not 
touch. In the vicinity of Wittenberg, where his 
influence was potent, he held the movement to his 
ideal ; bul it was far beyond the power of any one 
man, however gifted, to control it throughout Ger- 
many. Uy the close of 1534, Swabia was in com- 
motion, the peasant"! having generally risen, and 
through the Cnirly months of 1 525 the Insurrection 
spread throughout gouthwestem Germany and in- 
vaded Thuringia, Judged from a modern stand- 
point, the wishes of thf great majority nf the peas- 
ants seem very reasonable. They asserted the right 
to choose their own pastors, they demanded the 
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abolition cf forced labor, they sought freedom lo 
hunt, fish and Like fuel from the forests, they urged 
tbe modiiicdtion or abolition of the more oppressive 
feudal tajces, and their EvEui^jeliciil impulse is mani- 
fest in their willingness ihnt nil their demands should 
be tried by the Word of God. To grant these de- 
sirea would have been, however^ to have altered ihe 
existing social consCitutiort of Germany, and the 
nobles almost everywhere opposed. And a consider- 
able minority of the peasants, led by such visionary 
fanaticsas Munzer, were ready to go vastly brther, 
and attempt the forcible deblructjoii of castles and 
monasteries and the introduetion of a retgn of com- 
pulsory equality. Luther's position, in the face of 
this tremendoup rebellion, was most trying. Himself 
4 pea^nt's son, his strong conviction that Che con- 
stituted civil authoriiies must he supported, or the 
causes of order and religion alike would perish, made 
him an opponent of those ^vith whom he might nat- 
urally have sympathized* As the contest went on he 
paiiscd from an advocate of arbitration as a settle- 
ment of the questions in dispute to a bitter de- 
nouncer of the whole insurrection. He appealed lo 
the nobles to root it out by the s^vord. Such an 
appeal was not needed to incite the German no- 
bility. From the first the nobles, eapedally the 
lesaer nobles of the Rhine valley, had shown them- 
selves hostile to the peasanlSn and in April, May and 
June, 1525, the peasant insurrection was put down 
with frightful cruelty. Probably a hundred and 
filly thousand men lost Ihcir lives, and the peasantry 
emerged from the ill-managed struggle in a worse 
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condilion thnin ev&r. Luther really liiid little direct 
influenct^ either on tht beginninj^' or the end nf the 
stnig^lc ; but the peasant war profoundly affected 
the Evangelical Reformation. On the one hand, 
Luther lost much of hts hold on the common peo- 
ple, especially of the regions where the rising had 
taken place^ by reason of hEs hostility of the peas- 
antry ; and on the other, many of the upper and 
middle classes looked upon llic pt:ibant riaini^ as the 
natural fruitage o[ Lutheranism — a fruitage which 
Luther's savage antagonism to the movement did 
not suffice to prevent iheir ascribing to his preach- 
ing, Thu3 the Lutheran cause received a check !n 
southern Germany, and the division of the land on 
the problems which the Saxon revolt had raised waa 
increased- The work of Campegi, begun at Rc- 
gensburgin 1524, was given a powerful impulse. 

Nor was the peasant war the only Iridl through 
which Luther had to pass during the years 1524 
and 1525. Er.xsmus, never cordially Luther's sup- 
porter, attacked Luther's Augustinian conceptions 
of Ihe inability of the human will in the autumn of 
1524; and in December, 1525, Luther replied to ht^ 
famous critic with an extreme assertion of the bond- 
age of mankind, of the absoluteness of the divine 
predestination, and of the tivofold aspect of the will 
of God, secret and revealed, offering salvation lo 
aJl, but working effectively to the salvation of a 
part only of the human race. This controversy 
was a symptom rather than the cause of the sepa- 
ration of the humanists from the Lutht^ran move- 
ments P^any, like Wilibald Pirkheimcr of Nurem- 
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berg or Crotus RubEonu.'i of Erfurt, vrho had at first 
welcomed Lulhcr, withdrew from al! affiliation with 
him and relumed to the ancient Church, They had 
little sympathy with the primarily religious character 
which Luihcr was imparting to th« vevolt trom 
Rome, and they feared the consequences of his 
breach with lime-honored ecclesiastical institutions. 
however little they might respect those institutions 
themselves. It is easy to condemn such men ; but 
such condemnation is not wholly just. Without the 
religious conviction of a Luther on the one aide or 
of an Eck on the oth(?r. they saw the faults in the 
Roman Church and the crudities in the Euangclical 
movement. They sympathized fully with neither; 
but, on the whole, they swung back :□ that which 
had the sanction of time as involving no uncertain- 
ties and as well known In all its faults and merits. 

It is probable that another event which made 
these year? of the peasant war a time of alienation 
from the Lutheran cause was Luther's marriage. 
Doubtless chat protest against the Roman doctrine 
of clerical celibacy was ullinnatcly an advantage to 
the Evangelical cause; and Luther's most gonial 
aide appears in his home life. But his sudden 
marriage to a former nun, Katharina von Bora, on 
June ]3t [5251 was a great shock to m^ny who had 
not so torn themselves free from the teachings of 
the Roman Church as had he. To ascribe to a 
desire to marry any share in inducing Luther's 
revolt from Rome is. however, an absurdity- His 
marriage was almost unpremeditated, and his breach 
with the papacy had been effected ycar^ before any 
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ihonght of possible marriage had bec-n entertained. 
Yet this union of a monk snd a nun seemed to 
many to give point to Erasmus's bitter jest, tba^t 
the Rerormation. which had ;^t Jirst iippeared a 
tragedy, was \\\ reality a comedy, tht end of which 
was a wedding. 

Rut whik the middle of the third decade uJ the 
sixteenth century was thus a time of Lnal for the 
causo of the Saxon refcrmer!?^ Ihcy were greatly 
aided by the course of European politics, and espe- 
cially by the action of Pope Clement VIL, whoEC 
policy was controlled more by his interests as an 
Italian sovereign than as head of the Roman 
Church, Several years of undecisive warfare be- 
tween Charles of Germany and Spain ind l-'rancis 
of France, in which Ihe prize was the control of 
Italy, ended suddenly on P^ebruary z^, iS25f In a 
signal French defeat near Pavia, in which Francis 
himself was captured and his army swept away. 
Till this decisive viclory the emperor's hands had 
been tied, so ihat effective interference in the re- 
ligious concerns of Germany uas impossible. That 
victory greatly aided in the repression of the 
peasant rising in May and June, 1525 ^ and it seemed 
to leave the emperor free to put an end to Lutheran- 
ism and enforce the Edict of Wumis against Luther 
him.sejf. as he had lonR desired. It seemed also to 
make Spain dominant on the Italian peninsula. 
All these results appeared to be securely confirmed 
by the humiliating treaty which the captive French 
king accepted under oath at Madrid in January. 
JS36; and CharU-s wag not slow in intimating his 
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desire to the prmces of Germaiiy that more active 
measures be taken to stifle the Lulheran movcMntfiiU 
So threatening appc^eil Ihe situation in vic^w of the 
victory at Pavia and the reaction which followed 
the repression of the pcasanu^ that Philip «f He^se, 
and Johanij, who had succi^edcd Fncdnch Ihe Wise 
33 elector of Saxony in May, 1525^ formed the first 
Evangelical defen^^ive union in November af ihe 
year just named — a !caguc which was furthi:r per- 
fected in February, 1526, and was joined m Jane 
following by tht: dukcs of Brunswick and Mecklen- 
burg, by the rulers of AnhLilt and Mu.nsfcEd and the 
city of HagdebuT^. This association is generally 
stj-lcd the League of Torgau. 

In spite of this defensive union, however, it would 
have gone hard with the Evsngclical cause had 
Charle?* now been able to put forth his strength as 
he anticipated. Rut nfiw Clement Vil., dreading 
the supremacy of the Spaniards in Italy, and 
anxious to renew the old attempt to secure the 
independence of the Italian princes by b^jlancing 
the rival powers of France and Spain, abjiolvcd 
Francis from his oath ; and in May, 1526, entered 
into a *' holy league" at Cojjnac with France, 
Milan, Venice and FlorencE:. supported by The sym- 
pathy of England, to repress the threatening power 
of Charles V, The victory of Pavia was rendered 
barren \ war was on again, and the pope waa its 
inst^tor An imperial army composed of Span- 
iards and Italians, and a great number of German 
troops of Lutheran sympathies, stormed Rome on 
May 6, 1527. The scene of plunder, torture and 
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destruction that followed rcndtred the sack of the 
papal capital mcmorabli^ even among the brutal 
sieges o£ the sixteenth century. The pope was 
mocked, ihe churches and monaatprics plundered, 
the inhabitants maltreated in ^\iirY conceivable 
manner. Rome never recovered. Its agony marked 
thi^ end of the gay, easy-going, artistic, pleasure- 
loving Rome of the Renascence. The way waa 
made ready for the sombre, ecclesiastical Rome of 
the cou nter- Reformatio n- 

The effect of the altered political situation was 
immediately felt in Germany. In spite of the ex- 
press instructions of the emperor and the presence 
of a Cathohc majority, the Reichstag that met at 
Speierin June, 15^6, adopted an indefinitely worded 
resolution to the effect that, pending the meeting of 
an ecclesiastical council, each of the constituent 
elements of Uie empire should bo act as it might 
Irust to answer before Gtjd and the emperor. This 
important resolution was intended as a mere modus 
•uivcndi : but the council did not meet till I542> the 
empcror'fl hands were tied for several years after 
1526, and the Evangelical party soon came to 
interpret this action of the Reichstag at Spcier as 
a legal authorization that each German territory 
should order its religious affairs as its local rulers 
saw fit. 

The thought that the civil rulers must reform the 
Church was not peculiar to the Evangelical Refor- 
mation. In some degree it waa common property 
throughout Christendom at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Ever since the great papal schism 
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had threatened lo divide Europe into national 
churches, tbc purification of the Church \>y It>caJ 
rulors had at^emed to many the most hopeful method 
of reform. That method had been employed in Spain 
with marked 4ncce5=t. But the situation in Germany 
favored a much more radical application of the plan 
of rcfonn by magisterial interference than any Cath- 
olic country had witnessed. The hostile <rttiludc oj 
the bishops toward the new movement showed thai 
the new church constitution, in Germany at least, 
could not be introduced by the existing ecdesiasti 
caJ authorities^ Who was there, then, ^^ho could 
rcorganiEe the Church in a given territory but the 
civil rulers of that territory; and did not the doc- 
trine of the universal priesthood of believers point 
to them as those to effect the change, since they 
were, of all ihc Church, ihosc most conspicuou^lj 
possessed of the power to do so by reason of theii 
woridly authority, while their spiritual right to Go 
50 was as great as that of any Christian anywhere ? 
Vet it was not at all Luther's original thought that 
tlic civil authorities should be the permanent ad- 
ministrators of ecclesiastical affairs. Their inttr- 
vention was due to the exigcoL^y of the situation. 
The Church itself, he held, is the community of 
believers. It has its local eseUtefice In the locat 
community. As such, the community should ap- 
point ministers who should exercise the universal 
priestly office in ila name. Their appointment by 
the community was, strictly speaking, their ^all-suf- 
Bcient authorisation without ceremonial ordination. 
The community should excommunicate- The sac- 
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ramcnta belonged to the community. But Luther 
had no genEus for organ izat [on. He wa^ frightened 
by the excesses which seemed to follow where the 
common people were not wisely led, and by \ 526 he 
had come to feel tliat the only i^afe method of 
effecting reform was to rest it, for the time al least, 
in the strong hands of the civil rulers. 

A great many locaJ alterations in the ofder of 
worship had taken place since 1522, and here ^nd 
there some modific^^tion of the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution had been attempted ; but now, alter the 
Reichstag of Speier m 152G, the work of oTganining 
churches on a territorial scale was taken in hand by 
the princes and cities of Evangelical sympathie.t. 
Lather and the reformers generally held fast to the 
principle that in any sovereign territory only one 
form of worEihip should be tolerated; hence this 
work at once divided non-Roman Germany into a 
group of territorial churches, coterminous with its 
political BubdiviMons, 

By October. 152G, PliiJip of Hesse had summoned 
a convention representative of his territory at Horn- 
burgj in which the French reformerj a former Fran- 
ciscan monk of Avignon, and later student at Wit- 
tenberg, Franco!? Lambert (^486-1530), was the 
leading spirit. As a consequence of thia conven- 
tion, a commission led by Lambert prepared an 
ecclesiastical conslitutlt^n for Hesse that contained 
many features of later Congregational iam and Pres- 
byterianiim. Congregations of professed Chri:^tian 
believers were to be gathered from out the inhab- 
itants of each parish, who should choose their own 
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p^tors and dcacijns. These local communmns of 
believers should be represented each by il^ pastor 
and an elected delegate in an annual Hessian synod, 
ofwbit^h the landgrave and the nobler should also 
be members, By this ^^ynod visitors who should 
see to the good order of Ihc churches should be 
cho^n ; and a standing committee should be elected 
which should consider cases oi ecclesiastical impor-' 
tance and difRcuLly. 

This coAstituiion, could it have been carried into 
operation, ■would have madt- the story of German 
Protestantitim f.ir othtr th;in it wiis aciujlly to be. 
It wovdd have given the people a rcEil share in 
church government. Nor is there anything in the 
larger features of Lambert's plan inconsistent with 
Luther's earlier views of church constitution — as 
illustrated, (or instance, m Ids Ictlerto the govern- 
ment of Prague in I 533. But, by 1526, the peasant 
w^r and the more radical revolutionist-; had fright- 
ened Luther and the more conservative? reformers. 
He advised against the adoption of Lambert's plan 
as impracticable, and the scheme was never put in 
practice, Instead* the ecclesiastical reformation of 
electoral Saxony became the general model for the 
organization of the territorial churches of northern 
Germany. 

Could Luther have had it so, he would have been 
glad to sec the alteration of the Saxon ecclesiastical 
constitution ejected by the bishops- Mclanchthon 
was even more disposed to favor episcopal control 
where it might be retained. In spiritual powers, 
Luther. Melanchthon. and the continental reformers 
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universally, held that all ministers are equal; but 
they were not averse to recognise administrative 
distinctLons of human appointment, and Melanch- 
Ihnn was even willing lo admit such a hmited supe- 
riority as belonging to the papacy. But no German 
hi^hops at thi.ti time, save tw*i m far-off Pmssia 
proper, favored the new doctrines. Luther was 
afraid it> trust a. popular cotistitutTon, lil^e that pro- 
posed hy Lambert, Saxony was in gr^at religtoua 
confusion, the church lands were being seized by 
grasping nobles» congregations and schools were 
neglected. Something must \nt done ; and to Lu- 
ther it seemed that it must be done by the civil 
authorities as bishops by force of necessity. 

Some steps of importance toward aa ecclesiastical 
reorganization had been taken in Saxony before the 
Reichstag of Speicr. It haE; already been pointed 
out that Luther disapproved the rash introduction 
of changes in worship by Carlstadt in 1531 and 
1522, thou^jh holding many of thij alterations to be 
desirable in themselves. But by 1523 he was 
heartily supporting very canaiJeruble modifications 
of the older service, including the omission of the 
"canon/* or sacrificial portion, of the mass, and 
had prepared and issued a form for baptism in the 
German tongue. In iSMi ^t Wittenberg and 
Erfurt, small collections of hymns, many of them 
of Luther"* own composition or translation, were 
issued, and the share of the congregation, as a whole, 
in the public worship of song, which is one of the 
glories of Lutheranism, may be said to have been 
secured. In January, iS^^t Luther's formative 
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Deutuhf Mfssf. or ofder cf public worehtp in Ger- 
man, was publi^hfd. Thi^ lilurgical directory, 
which *ras widely detcrtninalivc tA the (ftrm of 
churchly sctvices tbroughout oonb«m Gcrmioy, 
retained much of the eld order and ceremony of the 
mA», rejecting its sacriliddl elements, and transJn* 
tng it uito the common tongue, but gave litfgc 
place to the sermon as an exposition of the Word 
of Godi and to popular participation in soog. 
Luther was too much a believer in Christian Ub- 
etty to En?iUt on one order of worship everywhere, 
and the Lutheran churches followed his exampk 
with much freedom and local variation* in the 
diEcrent stated - but the great pHndples of worship 
in the vernacular, o£ preaching, and of common 
song he made churacteristic of them all. Luther's 
disposUEon. as has been often pointed out, was 
fundamenialty conservative, and hb conservatism 
w nowhere more apparent than in his treatment of 
public worship. He altered as little as possible, 
Aft for \'eslmcnts, candles, crucifixes and pictures, 
he regarded them as things indifferent, to be used 
if not auperstidously abused- In wide distinction 
from the reformers of Switzerland, he held all 
allowable in the worship of God lliat express Bibli- 
cal precept did not seem to forbid ; and in thb the 
churches of northern Germany followed him. 

But while Luther and his associates were maldng 
these modifications, the need of some vigorous con- 
trol over the chaotic religious state of Saxony ^vas 
more and more evident. Contemporaneously with 
the publication of his D^uJsckc Messf, Luther per- 
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suadcd the new dccti>r of Saxony, Johanri (1525- 
32), to order an exptHmtntal visilatioo, or gov- 
ernmental examinalion and regulation, of a small 
portion of Saxony. But it was not titl ^fter the 
Reichstag of Speier had passed its ^liynificant vote 
that anything like a general regulation of Saxon 
ecclcsiaiitical interests was attempted. Determined 
on hy the elector in 15^7f Melanchthon prepared 
elaborate in^itruclions for the %"isxtatorial commis- 
sions who were lo examine and regulate the affairs 
of the various districts into which Saxony was 
divided. Thuse in^^tructions provided for an in- 
vestigation intu the character and abiEities of the 
ministers in the several parishes^ they set forth a 
system of doctrine which wa^ to be taught Lhrou(^h- 
out the land, they regulated public worship, they pro- 
vided fir tjie mmnterance and order of the curricula 
of schools. Their mogr peculiar constitutional 
feature was probably the eatablishment, a^ inter- 
mediate bciwecn the prince and the local ministry, 
of SuptriiiUrideritts (Supcrintendenls)j each in charge 
of a district and responsible for the leacliing and 
character uf ita pastors. The ofHce was evidently 
that of the former bishop viewed purely in its 
administrative functions- Former rights of patron- 
age and appointment to church -livings were not 
disturbed. The people gained no greater sh.ire in 
church government than Ihey had possessed before. 
Under these instructions, Saxony was " visited " in 
1528 and ]5?g by commissions armed with authority 
o£ the elector, and its Evangelical churchly consti- 
tution established. But the most notable spiritual 
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monuniL'ntfl of th[*i efTort to reconstruct the shattered 
Church on tivangcMcal line** arc to be .seen in the 
two noble Catochisms which Luther prepared in 
1529- The smaller Catechism in particular, cx- 
poTindlng lo the simplest comprehension the Com- 
mandments, the Apostles' Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
Baptism and the Supper, is one of the masterpieccft 
of Chri,=tian instruction, and remains to this day not 
merely one of the most popular o( catechisms, but 
one of Ihe conre^sional bases of the Lutheran 
churches. 

The Savon visitation became, with local modifica- 
tions, the model for all the Evangelical states of 
northern Germany; and its system of control by 
the territorial sovereign became the normal type of 
Lutheran church organization. The Saxon consti* 
tulion was mi>dilied in detail in the course of a few 
years, notably by the addition, in iJjS and [539, to 
the superintendents of "consistories" of jurists 
and theologians for the adjudication of more difficult 
ecclesiastical problems^ but tt^ essentia! features 
were developed in the years Immediately following 
the Reichstag at Speierin 1576. 

Naturally, such visible modifications of the e^ 
tabLtsbed constitution of important German terri- 
tories could not take place without intensifying 
feeling between the two dominant religious parties 
in Germany; but the political situation was much 
embittered by an event of the year 1528. Philip of 
Hcsse^ deceived by Otto von Pack, a prominent 
official of the court of still Catholic ducal Saxony, 
was induced to believe that a league of Roman ad- 
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hercnls hnd been formed for the forcible suppression 
of Lutherani^m and the partition of Ihe Lutheran 
lands. The document which Pack sold to the land- 
grave a.s a copy of the alleged compact of the foe» 
of the new doctrines was an arrant, and it would 
!%ecm almost ^ transparent, forgery ; but Philip and 
the Saxon elector, no less Chan Luther, thought it 
genuine, and Philip determined to anticipate the at- 
tack, though Luther urged that an appeal to arms 
was juslifiahle only as a niean^ of defence. The 
f^bily of the alleged conspiracy was made manifest 
before the German stales had become fully Envolvcd 
in civil war, but the escape was a narrow one, and 
the episode not merely increased existing tension 
between the parties, but placed the Lutherans in the 
unfortunate light of being ready to begin an ag- 
gressive war upcn neiE^Tbors from whose religious 
fellowsliip they had but recently separated. 

Moreover, as the early months of 1529 passed, it 
became: eWdent that the renewed struggle of Che 
French for the control of Italy would be no more 
successful than that which ended for the time at 
Pavia in 1525. The premonition? of imperial success 
were evident which were to lead to peace between 
Charles V. and the pope at Barcelona on June 29, 
1529, and between Charles and his rival, Francis I,, 
at Cambrai, on August 5 of Che same year — in 
both instances to the great credit of the young 
emperor. Itwasplain, therefore, to all men when a 
new Reichstag met at Speier, in February, 1 529, (hat 
Charles was in all probability noon to be freer Co in- 
terfere in the internal aHaira of Germany than he 
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had been since the Edict of Worms had placed 
LuthcT under Ihc ban of the empire. His atti- 
tude of hostility to the Eviinift^lical movement was 
well kincjwn- And recent tvenlii in Germany wliich 
have been narrated had much inl^nsified the feeling 
and drawn more sharply the line of demarkalion be- 
tween the adherents and the opponents o£ Rome. 
It wa.^ 5peediJy evident not merely that the Roman 
party had a decided majority in the Rcich^iag of 
1529, but that that majority was determined to use 
its power. The resolution of the Retch .stag of 1526, 
under which the Lutheran territorial churches had 
been oigariited, was declared to have been mis- 
understoodi all further alterations in religious mat> 
tcra were forbidden, and the rights, authority and 
revenues of all spiritual officers were to be recog- 
nized. This decision would have been not merely 
a limitation of the further progress of the Evangel- 
ical movement ; It involved a practical restoration 
of the Roman authority and worship in lands where 
they had been rejected. And, therefore, on April 
19, 1529. the Evangelical minority at Speier deter- 
mined on a protetit against these decisions — a pro- 
test that was put in legal form on April 35, and that 
has fixed the name FroU'ilaul forever upon the op- 
ponents of Rome. To this protest the approval of 
Johann, elector of Saxony, Philip of Hesse, Georg 
of Brandenburg, Ernst of Lilnebu^, and Wolfgang 
of Anhalt was given, and with them stood fourteen 
imperii! cities — -Stra^sburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Con- 
stance, Lindau, Memmingcn, Kemptcn, Nflrdlin- 
gcn, Hcilbronn. Reutlingcn, Isny, St- Gall, Wds- 
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senburg and Windshoim. It was a notable nnd 
formidable union t>f central territories o£ northern 
Germany with influential cities oi s^>uthern Ger- 
many, and the two elements together gave the 
protest great significance und slrenj^ih. 

Yet it was evident that the EvangeLical cause 
stood in sorer peril than at any time since the 
Reichstag at Worms ; and, thcrt^fore^ as a measure 
of precaution against probable attack, the elector of 
Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse, on April «, 
entered into a secret league of defence wilh three 
powerful southtim cities, Strassburg, Uhn and Nu- 
rembet^H If ever there was a time when the powers 
of ProtestJinti&m needed to present a united front to 
the rising storm of conflict it was now- Yet at this 
supreme moment of peril, the new league was 
broken and the con^ieTvative force*? of European 
Protestantism split into two separate and largely 
discordant parties by the obtrusion of doctrinal 
differences regarding the nature of Christ's presence 
in the Supper, atid by Luther's insistence that no 
union with those who, like the Protestants of Strass- 
burg. had embraced a view differing Erom the Lu- 
theran on this (lueslinn could be permitted. It 
would be too much to affirm that the result?* of this 
cleavage have ceased to be felt even now, when 
more than three centuries and a half have elapsed 
since the division. To comprehend its significance, 
it is necessary to turn aside from the story of the 
Saxon revolt to that of the development of a con- 
temporary religious revolution in German -speaking 
Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER TV, 

THE REVOLT IN GERMAN SWITZERLAND. 

IQUGIl nominally a part of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Switzerland had long 
boen a group nf independent republics. 
However arbitrary and aristocratic its 
eantonal magistracies might bo. it dif- 
fered from the Gorman pnncc-ruW 9taloa in that 
its divisions owned no local lords. It?; constitutions 
were, therefore, democratic and popular as com pared 
with anything to be seen in Germany outside of the 
imperial cities. As a whole* Switzerland was a poor 
land- The hardy population won a scaniy living 
from its mountain-sides. The industrial develop- 
ment of the country was yet in the future. But the 
Swiss cities, though small, wore the seat^ of a well- 
to-do citizL-n^hip ; and, beyond other non*llalian 
townsj several of them had welcomed the revival of 
learning. Erasmus, for instance, found a home and 
a publisher in BaseL And Switierland at the be< 
ginning of Che sixteenth century had a <>trong claim 
upon the alleniion of its neighbors. The Swiss in- 
fantry was reputed the most steadfast in Europe ; 
and the European wars o[ conquest which began 
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with the French expedition against Naples, in 1494, 
not only brought iht sons of Swiiiterland into great 
demand as mercenary soldiers, but the efforts of the 
contestants in the struggk for Italy, especially of 
France and the papacy, to secure the services of 
these much-prized troops brought a conbiderable in- 
flux o£ money into Switzerland^ and led to the pay- 
ment of many foreign pensions to Swiss of influence 
throughout the early years of the sisitcenth century. 
This foreign service gave wide acquaintance with 
the world ; but it was undoubtedly demoralising in 
high degree to the young men of the land. Yet so 
great were its rewards that it was looked upon with 
much favor by a lai^e portion of the population. 

For various causes, some of which have been in- 
timated, the hold of the Roman Church upon a 
considerable section of the people of Switzerland 
had been weakened by the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. The political constitution of the 
land made it peculiarly favorable to the rise of a 
religious revolution^ By reason of their small terri- 
torial extent and their autonomy, the Swiss cantons 
were peculiarly open to the inRuenecof local leaders . 
To induce a board of magistrates or a council to 
sanction a change was a far simpler thing than to 
move a prince who was the head of an extensive 
atate ; and hence Switzerland presented a field 
where, if reformatory effort was begun, it might be 
radical and speedy in its manifestations. The po- 
litical training of the land, moreover, was sure to 
render any reformation mare democratic than in 
Germany. 
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The beginnings of the revolt in German Switzer- 
land were aa much bound up m the development of 
s life as were those of the Saxon revolution. The 
iSwi^s leader was not, indeed, of the lowering per- 
Bons^Uty of LutUer. In a incasurc his later work 
W3S made po&siblc by that of the greater German. 
But he well descrvtrs a place amon^ tht four or five 
master-spirits to whom the Reformation was most 
con^ipicuuusly indebted, 

Ulrich Zwingii w^as hom of a family of some local 
prominence, though of peasant rank, in the Uulc vil- 
lage of \Vildhau5, in the present canton of St, Gall, 
on January 1, 1484, being thus only a few week* 
younger than Luther, His parents, who seem to 
have been excellent people, early determined to 
give the boy Ai\, education, and a paternal unele, 
BarlhomUus Zwingii, dean of Wesen, look him to 
his own home and provided for his earliest schooling. 
At ten years of age he was placed in the excellent 
school kept by Gregovius BUnzli at Basel, from 
which he passed, in 145B, lo the instruction of the 
mosc eminent humanistic sfholarthen in Switzer- 
land, Heinrich WolRin of Berne, Two years of 
this training in the new li:arning was followed by an 
equal period of classical study at the University of 
Vieitna, from which he returned to Basel to teach 
Latin and to study philosophy. The theolc»gjcal 
lectures of Thomas Wyttenbach {1472-1 526), with 
their cntici^ms of indulgences, their assertion of the 
centrality of faith in Christ's atonement for all for- 
giveness, and their insistence on a retunt from 
scholastic theology to the fathers and the Bible. 
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greatly impressed Ihc young teacher, and supple- 
mcnicd along cr>ngcTjial lines the humanistic trend 
oF his education. Here, at Basel, Zwingli took the 
degrecof Master of Philosophy in [506, He was in 
Jull sympathy with the ncvv learning, and inclined, 
like all humanists, to go back to the gr^nd classics 
ol religious Iruth as well as to the classics of litera- 
ture for that which was really authoritative. Like 
Luther, hewas proficient In music, and an agreeable 
companion. But, anhkc Luther, he had not passed 
through deep scarchings of soul as to his own per- 
sonal justification. That was never to be his ex- 
perience. To Lulher the question, ''How may I 
gain a gracious God ?" was the first of a]] questions. 
Its answer was the test of a standing or a falling 
Church, In comparison with its right answer, all 
other problems of doctrine or of orgLiiii nation were 
relatively unimportant. To Zwingli the first of all 
questions was It^ss .perscnal. It was rather the 
purity of the Church, its doctrines, it^ worship, its 
organization as tested by that primal classic char- 
ter, the Scriptures, Both reformers reached similar 
results in many — but by no means all — things : but 
(heir methods of approach were somewhat utiUke, 
owing to diversities of natural genius and training. 
This want of a tempestuous spiritual experience, 
such as Luther had, has often been treated as it it 
were a reproach to Zwingli, but most unjustly. It 
is true that hi^ early ministry had not the moral 
earnestness or the moral purity that Luther showed \ 
but no one can question his sincerity^ his zeal, or 
his spiritual power from the time that his real work 
as a reformer wa.^ begun. 
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At the tiitii; of his attainment of the Master's 
degree in 1506, however, the reformer had not yet 
appc-irtd in ZwingU, and he stood forth simply a 
Eoilicwhal TeLigLously inclmed young human [at, 
^n^^iailiKlic wiLh Iht usual Iiunianistic criticisms of 
the cvjis of the Church and ihe hnmani^^lic siiggc^ 
tions for its betterment. This was his attEttide 
when, late in 1506, he became the parish priest at 
Glarus- Here he jealously studied the Latin clas- 
sics, and taught himself Greek that he might read 
the New Testajnent- Mere, after a time, he began 
a. correspondence with that prince of humanists. 
Erasmu&f whcm he visited in 1515. From here he 
accompanied the Swlbs troops as chaplain on several 
Italian campaigns, probably those of 151^^ 1513- 
and I 515 — campaigns on which he witnessed severe 
fighting and which strengthened his sen^e of the 
moral dangers that Ihcy involved for llic young 
men of Switzerland, and his patriotic determination 
to do his part to prevent the foreign alliances that 
called his parij^hioners so far from their homes. 
Here he, like many of the clet^' of his age and 
country, fell into some breaches of his vow of 
chastity, yet without losing Ihc good-will of his 
congregation as a whole. Here hiR oratorical skill 
and his patriotism gained him *i considerable repu- 
tation throughout northern Switzciland, and his 
pastorate seems to have run its course without 
serious disturbance till the rising hostility of the 
French partf , whose employment of Swiss merce- 
naries he opposed, emboldened as it was by the 
French victory at Marignano, induced him to re- 
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move from Glaru** tf> EfnsJeddn in 1516, without, 
however, resigning his Glarus charge, lo which he 
planned ultimately to return, 

Einsieddn is tct this day a famous pilgrim-shrine \ 
and the young miiiister, brought tlm^ \n dAily con- 
tact with one of the most characterii^tic and least 
Scriplurjl manifestations of medieval piety, doubt- 
less grew rapidly in his cnn^iciion of the manifold 
unljkcncss of the Church as It existed to the indica- 
lions of it^ character di?!cernible in the Bible, which 
he already looked upon as the sole standard. In- 
deed. Zwingii himself, in later ycarsj looked back 
upon his Ein&iedein ministry a^ already of a re- 
formatory character; so that some have reckoned 
his work earlier than that of Luther. This is un- 
doubtedly to give it a positive character that it did 
not yet po^sesy. Zwingii was rapidly thinkiTig him- 
self free along the line which humanism had marked 
out and under the impulse of constant study of the 
Scriptures; but \\^ did not yet feel the personal 
call to be a leader in reform, and he drew his in- 
come in considerable part from fees for masses for 
the living and the dead, for confessions, and from a 
papal pension which h<^ l^ad received about i^i^ 
and was to hold till 15^0. His real reformatory 
work was to begin after his entrance of t^ larger 
field of activity at ZUrich. 

Zwingli's call to the most eminent pastoral posi- 
tion in Zurich came in December, :51s, partly by 
reason of his fame as a preacher, but even more on 
account of the agreement of his patriotic political 
views with those of the anti-French parly, of which 
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Zurich w^ th<r stronghold. The little city of seven 
thousand inhabitants^ y*'^^ ihrmo^t eminent m Swit- 
zerland through Its political influence and wealth, 
and Zwingti at onti? tonk a portion of Lcidcrship in 
itsaffairs. Ii wns iUuscrstive of his altitude ton'sirtl 
the Bible that ft'ith the opcnii^g of hU pastorate he 
began the exposition of the Gospel of Matthew as a 
whole instead of following Ih*.' U5ual [essons, A 
preacher of ethical and spiritual pou'cr, hi« pastond 
leal during iht ravage? of a pestilence, which swept 
away a third cf the inhabitants of Ztirich in the 
summer of 1519. endeared him to the people, while 
his own near approach to death by the dreaded dis- 
ease developed his spiritual nature. Luther's doc- 
trines were being discussed, in Switzerland as In 
Germany, and though Zwingli's development had 
been independent of Luther, Lutheran thouf^hts 
necessarily made much impression upon him. But 
though Zwingli's politics and his preaching brought 
him many enemies, some of whom charged him 
\vith being a thorough Lutheran, his breach with 
the ancient Church did not come till the spring of 
(5^3, when he rejected the Lenten fast as an ordi- 
nance of man without Scriptural support. Repro^^ed 
by the bishop of Constance, to who^L^ diocese ZQrich 
belonged, and by :hu Zurich city government, 
Zwingli defended his position in his lirst printed 
tract. Von rri-ifs^n und fryheif d^r sfyift; and, 
when that publication led to further efforts hy hia 
bishop to silence him, he put forth his more 
elaborate Ari/ifU/fs, in which he entered into a 
much widcT criticism of Roman usagvs and asserted 
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the supimor authority of Scripture, TTie battle 
was now fully begun. 

In the summtr foUowing the beginnint* of this 
di^cussioHt Zwin^li took a further step in opposition 
to exiiitirig L*ia|^es- Ten priL-sts joined with lum in 
petitions to their bishop and to the rcprestntative^ 
of the Swiss cantons prayinf; that the Gospel might 
freely be preached and priestly marri.itje permitted. 
At the time of this petition, f>r shortly after, Zwingli 
was no longer a celibate priest, (or, some time in 
the year 1522, he contracted a marriiigc with a 
widow two years his senior, Anna Reinhart by name 
— a connection which he did not acknowledge 
openly till April, 1524. To them four children were 
bom. of whom two grew to maturity a.nd attained 
honorable positions in the ZQrich community. 

Such events cnuld not take place withoul deeply 
stirring not oi^ly the town of Zwingli's minislTj', but 
all the region 5 and tlw.' Ziirich burgo^nastcr and 
councils, uncertain whnt attitude to take, resorted 
to what had long been a favorite method of ascer- 
taining the truth with universities and learned 
bodies, but was comparatively novel in the vernac- 
ular and beforca popular audience — a public debate. 
It is significant of the departure from medieval con- 
ceptions which had already been effected at ZUnch 
that these civil nders laid down as a condition 'prece- 
dent to the di=iCussIon that its arguments must be 
drawn From the Bible, Tn preparation for the event, 
Zwrngli published ^isty-seven theses, ag^erting the 
sole authority of the Scriptures and iheir independ- 
ence of all churchly sanction, declaring the Church 
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to be Ilie associalion of believers anil Christ iheir 
immediate head, affirming salvjiion to be by faith, 
rejecting all mcdiatorihip but that of Christ, urging 
clerical marriage, arguing that coHfcs^ion i^ properly 
a consultation as to one's spiritual st<iEc, not a 
means (or the forgiveness of sins, and casting aside 
as unscriptura] required fa^ting^, purgatory and 
works of satisfaction. Zwingli asserted in these 
the&ea most positively the divine authority of civil 
rulers, and the duty of obedience to their behests ; 
but it is interesting to ob.ser\'i? that in thi^ fir^t ex- 
ten,sLVe statement of faith he qualifies that obedi- 
ence as due only " in ?o far as they command noth. 
ing contrary'- to God." That was the note, struck 
yet more loudly hy CaWin. that was clearer than 
any other to be the call to popular freedom wherever 
the Sunss Reformation exiended. That principle It 
was, more than ^i\y other, which translated the in- 
tcUecIuan|dividualibm of the Renascence and the 
spiritual individualism of the RL^formatlon into po- 
litical freedom. For it placeci in the h:inds of every 
thinking man a te^t, personal to himstU, of the 
rightfulness of any statute or ordinance of kin^; or 
magistrate ; Did it conform to the Word of God, not 
as doctor*; or councils may have interpreted that 
Word, but as he understood it? The right to ask 
that question drew with it consequences far beyond 
the dream of those who first promulgated it, for it 
taught Che common man not only that he might 
criticise the acts of his rulers by a standard higher 
than their will, but that it was his duty so to crili- 
dse, and tG resist if, thus judged, their acts were 
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found wanting. Yet the far-reaching res^ult^ cf this 
principle were not conceivably in Zwingli's thought 
when the giTral debate for which these theses were 
prepared took place before the magistrates and 
clergy of the canton of Zurich, and some men of 
prominence from neij^lLbi>nng towns, on January 29, 
1523. Ht;re Zwingli Inumphed, in the estimate of 
his hearers, over h[s opponenlj Johann Faber, 
vicar of Constance, who feprt^^^ented the bit^hop of 
the diocest:. The magistrates gave their approval 
to Zwingll and his work. 

This victory led at once to considerable modifica- 
tions of public worship, ax\^ also, a few months 
after, to a mob attack on images, which, though 
congenial to Zwingli's strict interpretation of the 
second commandment of thi: Hebrew Decalogue, was 
far too lawless in method to meet his approval. As 
a consequence, the use of images and the continu- 
ance of the niAbs were debated Jn a ^ec^nd public 
Jisputation in October, 1323H Though the image- 
breakers wen: punished, popular feeling against such 
aids to worship was intensified. At the request of 
Ihe civil rulers of Zlirich, Zwingli now issued a little 
manual of religion? in^^truction, Ein kurs christtn- 
iii-k^ Ynifitmig, which was placed by the authorities 
in the hands of every priest of the canton, and sent 
to a number of the adjacent bishops and civil gov- 
einments. In spite of protests by the bishop of 
Constance, to whose diocese Zurich had belonged, 
and by the representatives of the Swiss cantons 
gathered in their Diet, against the chjinges which 
had already taken place at ZQrich, pictures, cru- 
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cifixes and images were removed from the city 
churches in June, 1524. relics were buric^d, holy 
water was done away with, organs silenced, and 
frescoed walls whitewashed as an cFTcctive method 

of maldng a lahiia rasa of the symbols of the older 
worship. These acts Zwingli defended as an aboli- 
tion of idolatr>' in a reply to Zurich's critics put 
forth in the following August. 

Such changes were naturally fc>llowcd by exten- 
sive alterations in public servicer. ZuSngli lud 
already given great prominence to the sermon. At 
Ea^ter-tide, in 1525, the new communion took ibc 
place ci[ the mass; the communicants sitting at 
tjbles, the men on the one side, the women on the 
other. A liturgy prepared by Zwingli wtls intro- 
duced at this communion, which became the model 
for ^mllar ser%'Lces throughout Switzerland and 
sotJihcrn Germany. In the language of the people, 
like the D<utschf Mnsf. which Luther put forth nine 
months later, it departed much more from the 
Roman order than did the Wittenberg formula ; 
but its mo-^t peculiar feature was the substitution 
of the responsive reading by minister, men and 
women, of the Creed and the Gloria for any service 
of song. Save in these responses at the Supper, 
the people were given no audible ^hare in the new 
worship. This rejection of singing was not charac- 
teristic of the Zwinglian churches, as a whole^ how- 
ever ; though it was to continue at ZUrich iill 1 598^ 
With tlie revolution of the communion *er\'iee came 
its restriction to four adrninistrations yearly, and 
the reduction of all daya of sacred observance to 
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Sundaya, Christmas, Good Friday-, Easter niid P[:n- 
tecost. The emptying ol the churches of all deco- 
ratioH that secmtU to Zwingli and his associate& to 
savor of idolatry^ the extreme simplification of the 
services, the rejection of saints' days^ and thL' 
prominence given to the Bible and the sermon, 
imparted to the SwUfi churches; from the fir'^t thai 
unadorned and severely intellectual characrcr and 
form of worship which has been the heritage of the 
Reformed Churches of France, Holland and the 
Rhine valley, the Presbyterians of Scotland, the 
Puritans uf England and their offspring in America 
— all of whom trace no inconsiderable part of their 
spiritual ancestry back to the Swisfi revolution. 

Contemporaneously with these events the eccle- 
siastical constitution of Zurich was transformed. 
In December, 1524, the suppression of the monas- 
teries began. Regulations for joint care of the 
poor by the ministry and the state and for the 
establishment of hospitals were adopted in 1525; 
and a connderable portioji of the confiscated eccle- 
siastical property was employed for this use, as well 
as for the estabhshment of schools, chief of which 
was a theological seminary — the Carolinum — opened 
in June, 15^5. The desire for an educated ministry 
found lhu9 an early manifestation in the Swiss 
reform movement, - The authority of the bishop of 
Constance was ignored and practically rejected from 
the beginning of Zwingli'a reformatory efforts, and 
in his stead the civil magistrates of the canton took 
the place of authority in appointing ministers ;ind 
regulating ecclesiastical affairs. Yet their most 
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influential adviser wa£ ZwingLI as Long as he lived, 
and his succcasc^rs in the p^toratc of the chief 
Zilrich church — for example, Hcinrich Bultinger — 
w*^re looked upon as the spiritual katlers of the 
canton. And Zwingli secured the addition^ In 1528, 
to the ecdesiaintical conitituTion of Zttrirh of a bod^ 
representative l>oth of Church and State — the synod 
— embracing every minisif^r of the canton, twc* lay- 
men from <^ach of its parishes, and eight representa- 
tives of the government. To this synod, rather 
than to the civil magistTales, immediate oversight of 
doctrine and morals was committed. In its consti- 
tution it reci^nizcd the full share of the Christian 
layman in the government of the Churchy which lias 
ever been a cbanctcHilic feature of the Swiss 
churches and of those spiritually descended from 
them. 

These extensive chane^s, carried into cfTect -with 
so slight confusion, show not merely that the hold 
of the Roman Church upon Zurich had become 
greatly weakened, but that Zwingli possessed poHt- 
ical talents of a high order. In him the statesman 
and the organizer are no less manifest than the 
reformer. Bui as Luther seemed to the more radi- 
cal e1i?mcrrs that his revolt awoke in Germany but 
a half-hcarted reformer, so to a largt party In 
Ziirich and it^ vicinity Zwmgli appeared to hah in 
a position no more satisEactor^' than that of the 
papacy. Whether the spiritual descendants of 
mediG^val anti-Roman sects that the breach with 
Rome called into new activity, or simply the most 
extreme wing of the ri^volution, or representative 
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of both streams of Lendcncy, the radicals cf nortli^Tn 
SwH'iliLrlaiid, made up in the main tif those who had 
bi^en foremost in welcoming Zwingli** firat effort!*, 
were drawing away from him by 1523. Men like 
Conrad Grchel, a member of an eminent patrician 
family of Zurich ; Fdlx Manz, a scholarly Hebraist, 
the son of a Zurich canon ; Georg Blaurock, a 
former monk of Chur, or Wilhclm Reublin. the first 
prieat of the Ziirith region publicly to take a wife, 
wished to go much further than Zwingli would lead. 
As influential an any of those just meuticned, 
though not living in the Zdrich territory, was one 
of the noblest of the radical martyrs of Reformation 
age. Baltiiasar Hubmaierj once an intimate friend 
of Luthtr'^ eminent opponent, Eck, and a teacher 
In the Ingolstadt University, but now a preacher of 
ever-increasing radicalism at Waldshut from 1521 
lo the close of 1535, 

The fuller litoiy of the movement which these 
men represented must be reserved to a later chapter. 
It is ,'3uflicient now to point out that tht^y would 
have had Zwingli destroy Images and abolish the 
mass a number of months before he, with his keen 
sense of what WhTS politically feasible, thought it 
wise to do ^o ; tliai they asserted that the Chri?itian 
believers in each community should e*,tablish pure, 
self-governed and separate churches, independent 
of all control by civil rulers, thus destroying the 
state -churches, in which Zwingli no less than Luther 
believed; an^ that, by the spring of 1524, they 
began to deny tht: rightfulness of infant baptism, 
going on to the rejection of their own baptism in 
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the Roman Cliurcli ^nd the establishment of be- 
lievers' baptism by the baptism of Blaurock by 
Grehel in DecL-mber, 1524, or January, 15^5. To 
the tiwt la-^t mt^ntfoned ihfyjjwo the nicVnamc, 
always rejected by them, " Ap&baptUt^," or rc- 
Bapcisls, by which they are known to hisloty. 
These radical mam regulations were the beginnings of 
religious movements that great and orderly com- 
munion^H especially of England and America, now 
hold in honor ; but to Zwii:i^lj, as to tht- Lutheran 
leaders of Germany, they seemed the destruction of 
all order, and the deadlier! enemies, therefore, of 
the Reformation. 

Zwingli was, indeed, in a somewhat embarrassing 
position regarding the baptismal issue. Unlike 
Luther and the mediaeval Roman divines, he saw 
no absolute nece^ity for baptism aq a condition of 
salvation. His humanistic studies inclined him to 
entertain the belkf that many of the heathen are 
of the number of the redeemed. He was confident 
that every elect infant, baplirxd or unbaptized. Is 
saved ; and he wa^ «^trongly hopeful that all the in- 
fant dead, of whatever parentage* are of the elect. 
To him. therefore, infant ba[3ti»m wa^ not a matter 
of such vital importance as to Lutherans or Roman- 
ists ; and in his early pastorate at Zurich he had in- 
cltoed to the opinion that baptism might he deferred 
to advantage till years of discretion, though he had 
not put the opinion into practice. But with the 
growth of the radical movement and its demand for 
a separated Church of Christian behcvers, Zwingli 
caiUc to attach greater importance to infant baptism. 
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A ^tiite-church ^vitliout It was ujiUiinkable, and 
wilhuul a statf-cbiirct^ to sustain the contest ihe 
stTuggk'wkb Rome aecmcd hopeless. And Zwingli 
came also to fcol Aftt, though nor directly com- 
manded in the Worrt of God, the weight of Biblical 
teaching made strongly for infant baptism. The 
customary method for the settlement of religious 
questions at ZUrich^a public discussion — was now 
tried, on January 17, 1525. and again on MaTch 20. 
and on Novembet 6 ; in all of which^ in the opinion 
gf the Ztirich ^jovernment, Zwir^^h triumphed over 
his Anabapti,'it oppimcnts. 

Strengthened thus by what they deemed victorious 
ailment, the civil authorities, in January^ 15^5- 
ordered all children baptiicd within eight days. 
The Anabaptists, whose numbers were rapidly mul- 
tiplying not only in Zurich but throughout the 
region, opposed the order with riotous counter- 
demonsCiations, Their Icadet^ were arrested and 
imprisoned ; but Anabaptist vie wi seemed extremely 
ihreatening to those who sympathized with ZwiiigU- 
By far the s;realer number of the seventy AnabapliEt 
congreKationFi that came into e^cistence in the can- 
ton of Zurich before the Anabaptists were mastered 
arose m these first three or four years of the move- 
ment. The Zurich authorities, not without the ap- 
proval of Zwiiigli we must believe, were led at last to 
add death tu imprisonment, i^lripcband banishment, 
and on Januaiy 5, 1527, Felix Manz became the first 
Anabaptist martyr ^t Zurich, meeting hi& death with 
huroic hrmncsb— a death by drowning, in hideous 
parody an hb doctrine of believers' baptism. 
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In e^iimatmg such a scene, one must remember 
that the sixteenth century was not Ihe nineteenth 
or the twentieth ; a.uU that the peril to the Refomw- 
tion cause, ds he understood that cause, seemed 
very real to Zwingli. Nor was he alone En the per- 
secution of the AnabaptEsts. Evcr^- man's hand 
was agitin^t them, and bffore 1530 had pa'ssed no 
less than two thousand, it is believed, had suffered 
death in the vaHou** countries of central Europe 
over which ihcy spread — Catholics and Protestants 
were alike their persecutors- 
While the events just narrated were in progress, 
the ReFormalion, in itsZwinghan type, was spread* 
ing through northern Switaertand and affecting the 
neighboring parts of Germany. It had. indeed, no 
legal standing in Swilzc-rland ana whole, whatever 
local legal authority it might enjoy. The Swiss 
Diet, representative of the confederacy of cantons, 
after a public di-ipuraijon at Baden in Aargau in 
May and Jimc, 1526, wherein Luther's old oppo- 
nent, Eckn defended the Roman cause and from 
which Zwingli was absent, ordered that all innova- 
tions in worship should cease, and condemned the 
innovators. 

But in much of Switzerland this prohibition was 
of rio effect. In Berne, H*irtho]d Hallcr (1491-1 536), 
wjio h^d been a teacher in the gymnasium since 
1513. and chief pa!itor since 1531, laid aside the 
mass in T525. influenced by Zwingli- With him in 
opposition to Rome stood Sebastian Meyer, a Fran- 
ciscan, and Niklau^ Manuel 11484-1^30). an artist, 
poet and satirist whose writings and plays hid gr^Sl 
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popular power. The cantonal gcivernment, after 
several ye3.r^of vacillation andindccUion, appointed 
a public disputation in J^Lnuar}'. 15^8, In which the 
Beniejn: reformers were reinforced in debate by 
ZwJngli, (EcaUmpadiu5 of Rasel, and Bucer of 
Strassbur^. Their victory was immcdfiLtely fol- 
lowed by the destruction of image a and the Intro- 
daclion, under governmf^nt approval, of an Qccleai- 
astical system similar to that of Zurich. For the 
ZwingHan movement the accession ol Berne was a 
political advant^Lge ol the utmost consequence. 

Almost as sii^nificant was th«; winning of Basel 
for the new movement. There Wolfgang Capito 
(147^- I54[)» later to be a leader in the refunnalion 
of Stra^bburg, had preached in the humanistic 
spiril from 15 J5 to 1519, freely criticising the abuses 
of the Church. But the real revolution came 
through the work of Johann CEcolampadius(i48z- 
'530- ^ name second in the reformation history of 
northern Switzerland only to that of ZwinglL A 
man of great learning in Greek and Hebrew, for a 
considerable time a warm friend of Erasmus^ he 
came under the influence of Luther soon after llie 
Saxon reformer began his labors. In 1522 he 
entered on his Life-work at Basel as vicar at St. 
Martin's and professor in the university, and the 
same year began an acqu:Lintance with Zwingli 
which was to bring CEcolampadius wholly into sym- 
pathy with the ZilTich leader's views. As in Berne, 
the Easel government long occupied a somewhat 
halting position; but in Fcbmary, 15^9. a mob 
rising det^rcnined it for the newer oplnionsp and a 
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revision of worship and govcmnicnt like to but 
somewhat \^& radical than that of Zilrich was in- 
troduced- 

The victory of the ZwingUar revolt in three fore- 
most cities of German Switzerland was accompanied 
by its success in many smaller places and lerritories, 
a9 in Appcnzell. MLllhau^en, St. Gall, and Schaff- 
hauscn. But a more important conquest was the 
adhesion of several of the cities of southern Ger- 
many, and. notably among them, of Strassburg. 
That influential city had early wt:lct>med Luther's 
writings and Lutheran preachers, '["he ye;ir 1523 had 
witnessed the ccmirff thither of three men of power, 
Wolfgang Capito, whom we have already seen at 
Basel ; Kaspar Hedio (14^-155:;), to be preacher in 
the noble cathedral ; and, greater than dther. 
Martin Bucer (Dutier. I49J-T551). Eom at Schlett- 
stadl of very humbk parentage. Bucer became a 
Dominican and an eager student at the University 
of Heidelberg. There he wa^ won for the Lutheran 
cause by an address to which he listened in 1518 
from Luther iiimseU. By \\2\ lie was fully com- 
mitted to the Reformation. In 1522 he married a 
nun, andj in Tjsj^^ he entered on his reformatory 
work at Slrassburg, tvherc he became pastor of the 
church of St. Aurelian in March of the following 
year. For a quarter of a century Buccr was the 
religious leader of Strassbi^rg, and surpassed only 
by Littherand Melanchthon in iniluencethroughciut 
Germany. Driven from the city of his minibiry, in 
1549, by tlte temporarj- reverse of the Protestant 
cause, he died an honored teacher of theology in 
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the English Univcraity of Cambndgp. Essentiany 
3 mon of peace, who laborctl unceasingly to bring 
the Saxon and the Swiss movements into harmony, 
he grew lo sympalhi/e with Zwingli rather than 
with LulhtT on the question most in dispute be- 
tween thcj^e forceful leaders. Strassburg sympa- 
Ihizccl with him, and, by i5jO, Constance, Mem- 
mingen and Lindau stood with it. Vet, though 
these dtiifs were ZwingH^in tathErlhan Lutheran in 
their conceptions of worship .ind prevalent theologic 
fei^ling, they were not as intensely ZwingUan as 
Zurich. Ikmc and Basel, Like Bucer him,sclf, they 
long occupied a position mediating between the 
two t^-pcs of thought, though political considera- 
tions Ulcr allied them with the Lutherans, 

Zwingli's theology differed from that of Luther 
on few points of vital significance. Like Luther, he 
tanght the sole authority of Scripture \ like Luther, 
he asserted that justification comes by faith alone ; 
h"ke LiLlher, he held that dl believers are a royal 
priesthoodand all ministers spiritually equal. Such 
unlikcncsscs as appeared were chiefly due to differ- 
ences in temperament and experience. Thn?, orig- 
inal sin appeared to Zwingli a defect or disease 
leading to personal transgression, but without per- 
sonal guilt ill Itself— a position little resembling 
that of the true disdples of Augustine, and one 
which made easier his confidence in the probable 
salvation of all infants, whether baptised or not. 

But if Zwingli thus broke with Augustinianism 
on one important point, he was even mare conse- 
quently Augiislinian th^n Luther qh another. Lu- 
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thcT) in the last anaEysis, indeed, ascribed salvatiorr 
to the divine election, Pailh. uiih him, is the gift 
of God. Th<7 human will 15 bound. But to Lutfaer 
that t^xpericncc of personal justification by which 
his burden of dnfulncss had been UgUtoncd was so 
vivid that the doctrine of justilication by faith 
alone was always the central truth in his theology. 
When he asked why some are saved and others ni^t. 
he gave the Aug^ustinian answer. But he did not 
often iLsk thai que^^tionn The query that was 
natuial to him was, mther, how are ihey saved ? 
To the cooler and more lo^cal Zwingli the more 
central question appeared that of (he primal source 
of salvation. Faith for Zwingli was trust in God 
and in His Word — a more ^enemi conception than 
Lulhcr's specific confidence in forpvcncss of per- 
sonal sin. Justification by faSlh seemed to Zwingli 
rather the method by which certain consequences 
of election arc accomplished than the primal fact. 
Indeed, as he maintained against the Anabaptists 
in 1527, faith ts but the fourth in a series of which 
election, predestination and vocation are preceding 
steps. The central Ihcologic truth in salvation is 
the sovereign choice of God. The difference be- 
tween Luther and Zwingli here wa^, broadly <ipeak- 
ing, one of emphasis ; but it was a diversity which 
the further history of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches and thv leadership of Melanchthon was 
greatly to increase. 

Much more important than any divei^ence be- 
tween Luther and Zwingli thus far mentioned was 
their difference regarding the nature of Christ's prea- 
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encein the Supper Every age has [ts doctrines error 
regarding which is popularly viewed as more heinous 
than error regarding olhc^r matters of belieF. Such 
A doctrine of prime importance in the estimate of 
the sixteenth century was that just mentioned, 
Luther and ZwingU were at one in denying any 
propitiatory chanicter to the Supper. Both rejected 
with equal strennousness the Roman view that il b 
a sacrifice offered by the priest to God. Both re- 
Formers held thdC the communicant should partake 
of the sacramental wine as well as of the consecrated 
bread- Both viewed it as a communion instituted 
by Christ, and vital to the Church, as well as life- 
giving to the individual believer But here their 
agreement ceased. 

To Luther, strongly mystical by nature, it leemed 
that the words of Scripture could bear no other 
interpretation than that Christ's physical body and 
Hood are present on the altar. He could not, in- 
deed, hold the view of the Roman Church, to which 
Aquinas had given its most perfect expressionn that 
the bread and wine are transubstantiated by the 
eucharistic miracle into the body and blood of the 
Lord, so that they cease to be the substances that 
they were before. Moved by suggestiona which 
the great Parisian theological leader of the Council 
of Constance, Pierre d'Ailli, had dropped a century 
before, Luther had come, as early as IgJo, to the 
conviction that, while the bread remains bread and 
the wine wine after the words of consecration, 
Christ's physical body and blood are truly present 
with them, to use his own illustration, as fire and 
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iron arc mingled m a red-hot bar. From this view 
he never swer^cd- 

Zwingli, on the other hand, seems to have come 
to the condusioHt &oon after the beginning oi his 
Ziirkh ministry^ that the m^in value of the Suppi^r 
is as a memorial of Christ's sacrifice filled lo 
strengthen our faith in the saving work wrought for 
us on Ihc cross. Yet, as J.ice as July, i3-3> he held 
that Christ"^ presence in the Supper is phy^ca], 
Tn that year, however, he was led by a letter of the 
Dutch Liwyer, Comclis Hoen of the Hague, to the 
conclusion, which he ever after maintained, that the 
crucial passage, "This is my body," might justly be 
interpreted, '" This signifies my body/' With that 
conclusion, Zivin^li abandoned all thought of a 
physical presence of Christ's body in the sacrament- 
To him henceforth the Supper was a memorial of 
.Christ's death and a symbol of membership in his 
mystical body, and he felt strengthened in ihia 
rejection of all physical presence by Christ's own 
words as reported in that mystenous sixth chapter 
of the Fourth Gospel ; "the flesh profiteth nothing/' 
To Zwingli, moreover, it seemed impossible that a 
physical body could be in two places at once, in 
heaven and on earth, at God's right hand and on 
many altars — a difficulty which Luther attempted 
lo solve by a theologic device more ingenious than 
convincing; that is, by an assertion that Christ's 
physical nature, like hi» spiritual presence, is 
wherever God is in the world. 

The beginnings of the open quarrel between the 
Saxon and the Swiss reformers on this question 
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wcri; occasioned by Luther's one-time colleague, 
Cadstadt. In 15:^4, he ;iroused the interest of the 
Strassbiirg reformers, Capito and Riicer, by a fan- 
tastic interpretation of the words of institution, 
asserting that Christ had indicated not the bread, 
but his person, to which he had doubtless pointed 
when he used the word " thb," The explanation 
was valueless enough ; but the Strassburg divines 
applied both to Luther and to Zwingli (or Iheir 
opinions, and both replied. Luther at the same 
time- pubh^hiid his bitter attack on Carktadt, the 
Wider dit hiinmiischcn Propfu-tctt, in wliich he set 
forth his doctrine of the Sjpper. Three months 
later, in March, 1525^ Zwingli made his po^iition 
evident in his CommcnSarius dc vera tt faha Rt- 
iigjone ; and CEcolampadius of Basel about the 
same time supported a view almost identical with 
that of Zwingli in a volume of much skill. Others 
interminfiled in the controversy, but Luther and 
Zw^ingli were the chief conlestanls. Thus far neither 
had attacked the other directly. 

In 1526, however, Luther's Sermon vQm SaeraiH£Hl 
was put forth containini; the jis'^erlion that Chnst's 
human nature is ubiquitous. To this argument 
Zwingli replied^ in Fcbniary^ 1 527, with a courteous 
but keen Arnica Ere^esij. A few weeks later, how- 
ever, another controversial pamphlet from Luther's 
pen appeared, entitled. Das diss Wort Christie 
"I>its ist meyn Ltih" noch fcststehgn IVyddvr dye 
SchwerntiTgcistcr, in which Luther once more classed 
Zwingli and CEcoUmpadJus with the " fanatics '* hke 
Carl^tadt and the Anabaptists, and ^f^rmed that 
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though they might not advance their views out oi 
malice, >'el they did so because blirLd<;d by Satan* to 
whose wiles he attributed the Swiss interpretations. 
Zwlngli replied in the foUcwin^ June (1527). in his 

Dass disc Woru Jt'Sii Chrhli nvigOckdcn 

altfti einigtn Sinn haben ^'irdtmi, carefully refuting 
Luther's argumcnia one by one. Though avoiding 
Luthor'3 example of x-ituperation for the most part, 
Zwmgli treated the Saxon reformer not only with 
great sharpness, but with a good deal of haughtiness. 
To him Lulhct m^Je aoMver in his ^Wf Ahtndmal 
Christi Bfkcndrtts, of March, 1528, gent:rally calk-d 
his *' Great Confession on the Lord's Supper.*' In 
tins trealist Luthur defi-nded his well-kno'A'n views 
wIiIl great fuhiess, and \vith the viulcnee of passion 
aiways natural to him, but never more fully dis- 
played than in this bitter dispute. To Luther 
Zwingli and CEcolampadiusboih replied. 

It may be said, as partifilly explanatory of Luther's 
violence, that these wtre years of peculiar lUncss and 
domestic trial ; bat these are not the chief reasons. 
Zwingli's denial of Christ's physical presence, and 
hi-i as^trtion that the Supper is a pledge of our loy- 
ally to Chri.st and of out fellowship with hi^ people 
rather than a means of grace whereby forgiveness 
is mystically attested to us, hurt Luther's relig- 
ious sensibilities to the quick. On the other hand, 
the cool and logical Zwingli could see nothing but a 
relic of Roman error in Luther's view. It was a con- 
test of the older mediicval theology with it3 mystic 
and objective conception of the sacraments, and 
the newer r^ition alining critical spirit of humanism. 
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Zwingli'i^ view won large followiiign It Wd.!i 
speedily receivc^d not merely in German Switzer- 
land, but in the Rhine valley and in many south 
Gennan tt»wns. At Strassbur^ it met the approval 
of Bucer and Hcdio ; and it much impressed no less 
a personage among the Lutheran princes of northern 
Germany than Philip of Hesse, And so it came 
about that when the threatening political situation 
of Protestantism became manifest in the spring of 
1539, and a tiefensive league was formed by elec- 
toral Saxony, Hesse, Strassburg, Ulm and Nurem- 
berg on April J2, as narrated In the last chapter, 
Luther could denounce the union with Zwin^lian 
Slrasshnrg as one that would send " snul and body 
to damniition/' Equally evident is it why Philip, 
rather than any of the other members of this politi- 
cal alliance, should be the one to attempt to har- 
monize the differences between the Saxon and the 
Swiss reformer? by a joint discussion, which, if suc- 
cessful, would give real life to the league so severely 
denounced and so mucli needed by Protestantism. 
He stood in some degree as an intermediary be- 
tween both parties. 

At the invitation of Landgrave Philip, repre- 
sentatives of the oppoi^ing views came tngellier In 
the Hessian town of Marburg, and the colloquy be- 
tween them was opened on October I H 1529. For 
the Swiss theory Zwingli and CEcolampadius ap- 
peared as the chief champions, and with them Bucer 
and Hedioof Strassbui^; of the Saxon school. La- 
ther and Melanchthon were the foremost debaters, 
and Ihcy were accompanied by Justus Jonas (1493" 
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j5j5j and Kispar Crucigcr ti504'-48) of Witten- 
berg, Fr[edrich Myconiiis (1490-154GJ of Gotha, 
Andreas Osiander (1498-1552) of Nurembtrg, 
Stcphan Areola (^-1547) of AugsbuT^^ and Jo- 
hann Rreni- (1499-1570) of Hall. The Swiss sym- 
pathisers had come willingly, but Ihe Lutherans 
would have been absent had not poliTiral con<\idcr- 
ations induced fhe Saxon elector to rtjquire the 
presence of the Wittcnbe^ theologians. But it was 
not merely a theological repugnance which lay be- 
hind Luther*5 reluctance and kd Melanchthon. in his 
zeal for the doctrine of Christ's physical presence in 
the Supper, to ur|;e that Roman divines should alsQ 
be invited. The Lutheran Iheoloj^ians feared 
ZwingU's political plans a^ well as his heresy. 
Zwingli was hoping for a great combination that 
might force peace from (he emperor for all Prot- 
estant?. To that end he was ready to avail himself 
of any political aid, and Philip of Hesse largely sym- 
pathized with him. Luther and Melanchthon fa- 
vored passive obedience. They were loyal subjects 
of the emperor. They were both of slight political 
insight, and believed with confidence that the t ruth » 
as they understood it> if uncomprombingly main- 
tained, would somehow triumph. 

It was with sJight prospect of agreement, there^ 
fote. that the forces of divided Protestantism 
gathered at Marburg- Alter fruitless private con. 
ference^ held by Luther with CEcoIampadius and 
by Melanchthon with Zwingli on the first of October, 
the general debate took place before a select audi- 
ence on the second and third. Luther, Zwingli and 
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CEcolampadius were the only participants who 
apoke at length. The Wittenberg di^iputant an- 
nounced his determination not to abate a whit from 
his weLl-known view ; and in emphasis oJ his stead- 
fastnesf^, ht-'wrulL on the tiiblc beft>ic him with chalk 
the much- interpreted decbralton of the Master, 
Hoc est corpus mntm, to which he pointed when 
pressed in debate. The old o^rguments, drawn from 
the sixth chapter of John and from the impossibility 
of a physical body being In two places at once, were 
adduced by the Swiss, and th<^ old replies made. 
Nothing new seems to have been preacntcd. But 
though one or two bursts of temper from either side 
caused a momentary commotion, the general Im- 
pression on the auditors w^s of unexpected courtesy. 
Yet they came no nearer agreement on the vital 
question. Philip would not let the union thus failj 
if he could prevent it, and he brought the chief de- 
baters togerhi^r privately on October 4, after they 
aupposcd the discussion closed, Zwingli offered his 
band to Luther, with the entreaty that they be at 
Least Christian brcthrenn but Luther refused it and 
declared that the Swi?s Here of another spirit. He 
expressed surprise that a man of such views as 
Zwingli should wish brotherly relations with the 
Wittenberg reformers. It way, indeed, a melan- 
choly illustration of the bitterness of doctrinal 
divisions in the Reformation age and of Luther's 
uncharitablcnujis of spin't. Vet it is but (air to the 
Wittcn burg reformer to say that he refused Zwingli's 
proffered hand because he believed that to take it 
under the circumstances would mean toleration for 
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Zwingli'5 opinions ; and that when they parted at 
the close of the meetings, and no more was Implied 
by the act than mutual resyL'Ct and sudi good-will 
as may exist between boriorable opponents, the 
clasp of the hand was not omitted. 

At the Landgrave's request, Luther drew up a 
brief creed in fifteen articles treating of The Trinity, 
the incarnation, divinity and humanity of Christ, 
original sEn, justification by faiCh^ Che work of the 
Holy Ghost, baptism^ good works, confession, civil 
goVTjTTimcnl, ChrisUan Ubertyj and, lastly, the Sup- 
per. On all Iliese important doctrines, save the 
last, both parties expressed agreement ; and even 
on the final article Ihcy agreed, save in one clause^ — 
that on the presence- Vet when Philip of Hesse 
urged the addition of the promi?5e, "the one side 
shall cherish Christian love for the other," the 
Lutherans would accept the phrase only with the 
condition, " in so far as the conscience of each shall 
allow.*' To Luther, Zwingli did not seem really a 
Christian, So modified, the reprc^ntatives of the 
Saxon and of the Swiss parlies signed the articles 
and separated, each side claiming the advantage. 

NeiChL-T of the principal contei^tanti^ was di^po^cd 
to modify hip; position by ihifi debate, Luther, 
though for a time pomewhat mollified by the cfTorta 
of Bucer and Hedio to arrive at an understanding, 
wrote only a month before his death : " Blessed is 
the man that walketh not in the counsel of the Soc- 
rameiitarians. nor slan^jh in the way of the Zwing- 
lians, nor sitteth in ^k seat of the Zunchers/' 
DuC Philip of Hesse MJ Fr^n^ois Lambert, the 
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Hessian reformer, both of whom were auditors of 
tlie dtbale, wtre drawn to the ZwmglJan siiie. 
Philip was. indeed, loo much bound up in the polU 
Ticg of nortbom Germany to break with Luther ard 
Lutlicr'i^ friend, the Saxon elector ; but be bad a 
vciy friendly Feeling for the Ziirich reformer. The 
Marburg colloquy made manifest to all that the 
divisions of Protestantism ran too deep to be really 
healed, however they might be gloascd over by rc- 
luctajit signatures to a hollow truce. It was the 
most ominous event that had thuF; far occurred in 
Protestant history. 

Zwingli's last few months were filled with activity. 
He published a commentary on Jeremiah in March, 
1531 ; in J Illy, 1530, he addr£?5scd a Confts^ion of 
Faith to Charles V,, and again set forth his creed 
with an appeal to Francis T. of France in July, 
1531. He gave much attention to the improvement 
of education and of moraU in the canton of Zuiich. 
But his chief interests were involved in far-readiing 
political plans, all of which were to be frustrated, 
but from which he hoped much, and in local quarrels 
between the cantnn^ which had accepted the Evan- 
gelical faith and those which rejected it. Could 
Zwingli'j^ plans have been rcaliaed, a great Protestant 
league would have been formed in I5?g, In which 
all opponents of Rome would have been united and 
for which the help of the French and the Venetians, 
he hoped, could be secured, which might have 
forced from the emperor a. full recognition of its 
right to be. These wxre achemes that attracted 
Philip of Hesse in the year Of the Marburg colloquy 
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and helped to mpcl Luther. But Zwingli had the 
pain of seeing lUem come lo naught. The only 
union of Protestants that could come into bc:in^ was 
a Luthtran union in which Switzerland had no share. 

Even more unfortunate for Zwingli's hopes was 
the course of Swti^s local politics. While the can- 
tons coniaming the prosperous cities of Ziirich, 
Berne and Ba^cl dcdarcd for the Reformation, the 
five (orcst cantons, Uri. Schwyz. Unterwalden, 
Luzem and Zug. remained staunchly and jealously 
Roman, They also favored that foreign military 
service which Zwingli energeticalty opposed. Causes 
of friction between the Catholics and Protestants 
were numerous. In March, 15^9, on the death of 
its abbot, the Evangelical majority of St, Gall con- 
fisdted the property of the famous monastery of 
that name with the approval of Zwingli nnd the au- 
thorities of Zurich, Two months later the authori- 
ties of the canton of Schwyz arrested Jakob Kaiser, 
a Ziirich minister, for preaching within their juns- 
diction. and bumcd him a^ ^ heretic- 

These events greatly increased the tension be- 
tween the Roman and the Evangelical cantons* 
which had entered into opposing leagues. Behind 
the Catholic league stood the emperor's brother, 
Ferdinand, the Archduke of Austria. Zwingli felt 
that war was bound to come, and that it might best 
come at once, and Zurich shared his view. He 
hoped, moreover, that, as a result, the Swiss con- 
stitution might be changed, so that the representa- 
tion in thi" Swiss Diet mi^hc be proportionate to 
population, thus radically altering the existing sys- 
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tern wlicreby the more numerous though less pop- 
ulous Catholic cantons hold the mnJGTity, In June, 
1529, Zurich put (our thousand men into the field, 
and Bemc socn raised a defensive force of five 
thousand. The Catholic cantons caLled out nearly 
twelve thousand troops. But it did not come to a 
bailie> The forces lay opposite ont- another near 
Cappel. on the Zug frontier, for several weeks, 
NfitheT wanted lo begin the attack uyion tho'ie with 
whom they had so long been politically aasocintird. 
The Swiss not involved nought to mediate ; and 
the result w:is thai peace W3s made on June ;Sj 
1529, on terms very favorable to the Evangelical 
cause. Each ciinton was declared free to choose its 
religion, and equal legal rights were given 10 Protes- 
tants and Catholics in all the relations of one can- 
ton with another The Catholic cantons were com- 
pelled to abandon thtir alliance with Austria, and 
to indemnify the Protestants for the costs of the 
campaign a*? well a^ the famiTy of Jakob Kaiser. 

Of course such a peace rankled in the memories 
of Ihc defeated party, and there had been no test 
of strength in battle. The questions cotild not be 
regarded as settled. Friction was increased rather 
than diminished. Both sides sought foreign allies 
and looked for the renewal of the war. In 1531 it 
came, Berne proposed that the five Roman cantons 
be blockaded and starved into submission by the 
Protestants, and againi^t Zwingli's advice Zurich co- 
operated in the plan in May, 1531- To Zwingli it 
rightly appeared that a prompt, open campaign was 
the only road to succcm. Ziirich was divided. 
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Zvringli was cnlirised and defeated- On July a6 
he resigned the ]>s5tcT?te be bad held since x%\% 
bill hU resignation was not aeecptcd by the civil 
autboHticE, and he hoped for ibc moment that tbcy 
would adopt bb policy of vtgoEt>u>N action, but in 
vain. Mcanwhik the starinng forest cantons, as 
might ba\^ been antidpaled. put forth their utmost 
endeavor, and early in October were in the fii-ld 
with e^iit thousand men. determined to brcik the 
blockade. With a supinencss explainable only by 
their divitaions. and in spite of Zuingli^^ waniingSi 
the people of Ziirich had made no preparation for 
so inevitable a campaign. Their histy efforts could 
gather but fifteen hundred men ; and on the battle- 
field of Cappcl, on the afternoon of October ii, 
1551. this inferior force was totally defeated by the 
Catholics with a loss of more than five hundred, in- 
cluding many of the mo6t prominent inhabitants of 
ZOricb. Among^ the slain wa<; Zi^ingli himself^ He 
had accompanied the forces a? chaplain, and had 
done hi; bc*Nt to encourage them in the unequal 
struggle. As the bAttle-fietd remained In the pos- 
session of the victors, Zwin^li'^ body fell into their 
power. It was quartered by the e?fecutfoner a.nd 
burned. So ended a man who in clcamcH of in- 
sight and consequence of logic surpassed all the 
reformers save Calvin, and in lar^ncs» of political 
plans wa^ the sgpedor of them all. 

For Swiss Protestantism this was a great defeat. 
In the peace that followi^d. the right of the Protes-^ 
tani cantons to maintain iheir own religion was, 
indeed, granted. In lands possessed by the Swiss 
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union in Hie common Qwnersh[p of all the cantons, 
the population wa? kfl free to chnost its faith. 
But ZQrich had to abandon all foreign alliances and 
repay Ihe mdcmmties exaotf^d of the Catholic can- 
tons in T529, Protestantism made no further ad- 
vances in German Switzerland- The lines between 
the two confessions then drawn were pormanenl- 

To Luther^ Zwingir^ death appeared a judgment 
of God on his unbelief, and he was soriy that the 
Roman cantons had not put an end to Zwingiianism 
allngether. Vet, thou^'h Zwint^li's amhitious po- 
litical hopes came to naught, his reformation move- 
ment grew stronger and more pervasive of the 
popular life in the region where he had labored 
because he had planted deep, and because the work 
came under the wise, patient, far less ambitious but 
eminentl)' sane leadership of Heinrich BuUinger 
(1504-75), Zwingli's successor in the Ziirich chief- 
pastorate. And th& Swiss movement as a whole 
was soon given a world-wide significance by the 
master-hand of the reformer of French Swilaerlandj 
John Ciifvin* 




CHAPTER V. 

TIJE LtlTHEHAN CHURCHES OF GFKMAKV. 

HE !4ucc<^5sive difTorcntiations of the Sa>r- 
on reformers from other and from more 
radical revolutionary leaderSn ciilmmat- 
ing in the Marburg colloquy, wer« 
rapidly changing the Lutheran revolt 
irom a protest by a party wilhin iht one historic 
Church against abuses and assamptions* and from 
an assertion of particular theories of the way of sal- 
vation, of the sources of authority and of the con- 
dilution of ihc Church, into a diMinrt occlcsiatitical 
body resting on a definite and eieclusxve confessional 
basis. This grrjwth of belief into dogma appears 
in the Schwabach Articles which Luther prepared 
within a fortnight afltr the debate at Marburg (Oc^ 
tober |6, 1529), and which were lo serve in part as 
the basis of a much more significant c teed -statement 
eight months later. After enumerating eleven ar- 
tidos of faith, hu therein declared that the " Church 
is formed by believers in Christ, who maintain, be- 
lieve and teach the aforc^d articles and particu- 
lara." Yet Luther and Mclanchthon felt themselves 
far more one with the adhcrenis of Rome, however 
strongly they denounced tbe papacy and the corrup- 
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tions of the Roman Church, than with Anabapli,':ts 
or even with Zwinglian?. They had not separated 
from the Roman Church, sft much as from hs abuses. 
Reunion with it, on conditions honorable to both, 
though not probable, sci^mi:d not Jmpi:>s^iMe, It 
was under the dominance of these two somewhat 
divergent forces, the one impelling toward the erec- 
tion or a^tandard oE Lutheran orthodoxy, thcother 
toward the largest possible friendliness to Rome 
consiHttnl with the maintenance of Their own prin- 
ciples, that the greatest creed of Luthf^nni-sm, the 
Augsburg Confession of 1530, was prepared. 

From Italy, where he received the imperial crown 
at the hands of the now friendly pope, Charles V. 
sent nut, nn January it, 1530^ the call for a Reichs- 
tag to meet at Augsburg. For the first time In nine 
years the einperwr was to bv ptf&ent at an asBcmbly 
representative of Germany. The call thus issued 
declared one main purpose of Ihe new Reichstag to 
be the union of both religious parties in Germany ; 
and, to Ihe surprise of many who knew the positive 
convictions of the emperor, it promised a Idndly 
hearing to all views. It was righlly looked upon by 
the Protestants as a summons to justify their posi- 
tions, and in preparation for the Reichslag the Wit- 
tenberg theologians met at Torgau ia March, 1530, 
and sketched a defence of the Saxon changes in 
worship and government, which wag destined to 
serve 35 n basis fnr the second part of the Augs- 
burg Confession. Elector Johann of Saxony, ac- 
companied by the Wittenberg divines, was early ori 
his way to the Reichstag. At Easter the parly was 
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in Coburg, whtre Lullier was left behindj lest his 
presence in Atigsbur^ should seem lo tbc emperor 
too bdid And insulting a di^fidnec of tbc d::^honcirod 
Edict of Worms, On May 3 the decror, with Mc- 
lanchthon, Jonas and Agricola, rcnchcd Augsburg, 
Here all awaited the commg of the emperor, who 
arrived on June i5tK 

The original thought of the Wittenberg thco- 
It^gians was probably that of a t^imple dtfenee of 
their modifications of Roman ceremonies and rejec- 
tion of Roman authority, but by the timi? thai Me- 
lanchthon rc:iched Augsburg it was kit thai some 
more complete statement of their position was nec- 
essary. LuthcT's fndcfatij^ble opponent, Kck, had 
drawn up and sent to the emperor, in March, 1530, 
ft lUt of four hundred and four alleged errors current 
in Germanyj in which the opinions of Zwinglians, 
Anabaptists, and even more ladical leaders, were 
ingeniously intermingled with those of Ihc Luther- 
anst and the differences between the various t^-pes 
of rcforrners were skilfully confused. It was plain 
to the Saxon reformers that they mui^t stale their 
positive beliefs, and that they must not merely dis- 
rriminale between themselves and the ancicmt her- 
etics or mndcrn radicals with whom Eck had pur^ 
posely confused them, but must show their clo^e 
accord with what they dcemt'd the purer teaching 
of the Roman Church itself- Accordingly, with the 
■Id of Luther's Schwabach Articles, Mclanththon 
now prepared the first, or affirmativi:, pari of the 
Augsbutg ConfessLOUn and submitted all th-it had 
tbus far been drafted lo a thorough revision. Till 
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the hour of its presentation to the Reichstag, Me- 
i^iLchthon continued to modiEy his work and to 
sofltn the points of conlrafit between it and the 
beliefs of his Roman opponents. Indeed, so much 
wa^ he a man of pe^ce and conres^ton that Me- 
knchthon, under the influence of the immediate 
pTCJicncc of the emperor and his Roman advisers, 
was disposed to reduce the points of debate to 
three — the cup for the laity, permission of priestly 
marria^eT and abandonment of privatt masses. This 
would have been to abandon what was most vital to 
the Lutheran movement, and the Lutheran politi- 
cal leaders held htm to the Confession. 

The Augsburg Confession as completed by Me- 
lanchthon and read before the emperor and the 
Reichstag, on the afternoon of June 25, 1530, was a 
document in two parts, the first containing an out- 
line of positive Christian belief in twenty-one short 
articles 1 Ihc second, a repudiation of certain Ro^ 
man practices and beliefs, such as the denial of the 
cup to the laity» priestly celibacy, the sacrificial 
theory of the mass, the Roman uses of confession, 
fasts, penances and monastic vows, and the power 
over churchly and civil affairs assumed by the Rfv 
man bishops and clergy. True to its ircnic purpose, 
the sole authority of the Scripture was nowhere ex- 
pressly affirmed nor was the primacy of the pope 
distinctly denied- The article on the Supper was so 
Framed as not to exclude UansubstantiaCion ; and 
Melanchthon afRrmed. in reply to criticisms^ that in 
the Lutheran doctrines as a whole " there Is nothing 
which is discrepant with the Scriptures, cr with the 
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Church Catholic, or even with the Roman Church, 
so far as that Church is known from lh<: wrilinga of 
the fathers/" The same dt'sErc to make the breach 
with the Roman Church aa slight as possible ap- 
pears in the care with vhich the ConfeBsiDU rejects 
ancient heresies and the more radical movcmcnU of 
its own day. Yet no attentive reader can be in any 
doubt as to the Evangelical atmosphere of Ihc Con- 
fession. J ustification by faith is clearly* thon]^h un- 
ogi^ressivdy, asserted, and Che Church is defined in 
the tru:? spirit of Protestantism as '*thc assembly of 
all bcJicvtTs, in which the Gospel is purely preached 
and the sacraments administered according to the 
Gcspcl." In spite of its omissions and its retcn- 
tionsj this earliest of modem creeds of wide accept- 
ance is one which the Lutheran churches of to-day 
may well be proud to own. It is broad, catholic, 
and essentially Evangelical. 

The Confession thus prepared by Mehinchlhon, 
on the basis of earlier work by I,nthcr and other 
Wittenberg theologians, was origmally dcdgned 
to be presented to the Reichstag by ckcioral 
Saxony alone. Other Protestant governments had 
begun or completed the preparation of statements 
of belief and defences of their innovation*. Hut 
the desirability of unity was evident, and when the 
Confession uas laid bt;forc the Reichstag it bore the 
signatures not only of the Saxon elector, but of 
Philip of Hes^e, Ernst, Johann FriedHch and 
FranK of Brunswick- Ldiieburg, Wolfgang of Anhalt, 
Georg of Anspach, and of the cities Nuremberg and 
Reutlingen. Of these, the most significant was 
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that of Ihc land^avc of Hcssc, whose sympathies 
conHnued to be with Zwinglt on the question of 
Chn5t':i proscncc in ihc Supper, but whosL- political 
instincts led him to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the Saxon reformers, Zwiiij^-li him.sdf strut a per- 
sonal expression of his belief lo the emperor ; and 
the four South-German cities of ZwingUan sym- 
pathies, Stra^sburg, Constance. Memmin^en and 
Undan, denied by the Lulhi^ran-ii the rif;ht to si^jn 
the AugsbuT^ Confesi^ion unless they would un- 
reservedly accept its definition of the Supper, pre* 
scntcd a confession, chitfly from the pen of Bucer, 
to the emperor en the eleventh of July. This Con- 
ftssio Tttrapoiitana is chiefly Interesting by reason 
of its clear assertion of Scripture as the sole author* 
ity, and its attempt to steer an intermediate course 
between Luther and ZwJnjjli on the nature of 
Christ's presence^ presenting a view akin to that 
later developed by Calvin, Neither of these 
Zwinglian confessions, however, obtained thu hear- 
ing or the respect accorded to that of the Lutherans. 
To the Augsburg Confession a reply was pre- 
pared, at the instance of the emperor, by a con- 
siderable number of Roman theologians under the 
leadership of the papal legate, Lorenzo Campegi, 
This Confutation as originally drafted, chiefly by 
Eck. seemed to the emperor and the Catholic princes 
too offensive, and on thtir insistence it was several 
times modified in lone, till it was at last officially 
accepted by the emperor and read to the Reichstag 
on August 3, as a complete answer to the Protes- 
tants. But the Protestant princes persisted in their 
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adherence to the Augsburg ConfesEion, and tbcre- 
fore negotiation*; were opened looldrig toward a 
compromise. C\"nnmiUee5 representative of both 
parties met, led respectively by Eck and Melanch- 
ihon, A considerable degree of agreement was at- 
tain td, chiefly throutih Mtlanchthon's willingness to 
surrcndcrmuch that had seemed vital for the sake 
of peace; but the Protestant princes stood firmer 
th<i;i he, and in the end all compromi^^e was ab^^- 
doned. Though some of the Roman party which 
he!d the majority at Aug^^burg counselled the im- 
mediate repression of the Protestant?, ihe iTtiUlary 
situation of the empire, threatened by Turkish 
attack, inclmed Charles V. and the greater part of 
ht4 supporters to cautious action. Tn September 
the decision came;. The emperor promi*ed to do 
his best to bring about a general council by which 
all rehgious questions should receive a fnal seitlc- 
ment. but the Lutherans, having been relutc^d, 
must permit Catholic services in their Unds, moke 
no further altcraticas in worship, and assist the 
emperor to put down Anabaptists and ZuingUans. 
On these terms they might have till April 15, iSJi* 
to prepare for a complete conformity to the em- 
peror's wishes. Those terms the Lutherans re- 
fused, and on September 32, 1530, they handed to 
the emperor the first draft of Mclanchthon's Apology 
for the Augi^burg Confession, with the declaration 
that it had never been refuted.- This hastily written 
defence of the Confession Melanchlhon leisurely 
rcwTote during the following winter, and as put 
forth in April, 1331, it was a bnlliant and learned 
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vinclica^tion of Piotest.int doclrfnes. Always re- 
garded as an indisptn sable commentary on the 
Augjiburg Ccinfc5*3ion, it almost immediately came 
to share with tliat dcclniration the authority of a 
creed in Ihc Lutheran churches. 

The most significant result of Che Augsburg 
Reichstag \vas that \x had maniJested the Lutherans 
as a compact party, and had given to that party a 
detinUe creed-ba^is. Though not written as a test 
of uuiEy in belief, the Augsburg Confe-^iiioTi ^most 
immedi-itcly as^umt-d that symbolic aiilhorily. It 
was a great convenience to have a visible: uniting 
bond by wbich Lutherans could be distinguished 
oil the one hand froni the adherents of the older 
communion, and on the other from the more radical 
rcformera. Yet, for more than a decade, it was 
cciiiformity to the beliefs, rather Ihin to the letter, 
of the Confession that was sought ; and Melanch- 
Ihon saw no impropriety in modifying the Confes- 
sion and it3 associated Apology in successive 
editions as his theology developed. The^e modifi- 
cations were later to be a source of bitter contro- 
versy within the Lutheran body itself. 

The Augsburg decision could be construed in no 
other sense than as an ultimate threat of wa.r, and 
to meet the situation the Protestant pnnces assem- 
bled at Schmalkalden in Thuringia in December, 
1530, and in February and March, 1531, formed a 
league known as that of Schmalkalden, promising 
mutual defence for the next six ycar^. In this 
league there united not only electoral Saxony, 
Hesse, Brunswick-Luncburg, Anhalt, and Mans- 
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fcld. bot the cities of Strassburg, Constance, Ulm. 
Memmingen. Ltndau, RcuHingen* Riberach. Isny, 
LQbeck, Magdeburg and Bremen, The most sig- 
nificant feature of this list i? that rt conains ihc 
names of those great south German cities with 
which the Lutherans had refused federation in 1529. 
That they were no«^ joined was due in part to the 
increasing feeling of the Lutherans that rcsiMancc 
to tht emperor was a right, in part to the unsettled 
political situation of Zdrich and the maiming of 
Zwingli's plans, but chiefly to the skilful negotia- 
tion* and irenic temper of Buccr. With the defeat 
of Cappel and the death of ZwingU on October It, 
1531, the Swiss connection lost its political value, 
and the south German cities turned more than 
ever to the noiihcm states as necessar>" allies If 
they were themselves to stand. Once formed, the 
Schmalkaldic League rapidly united German PToles- 
tantism. In December, 1531, Johann of Saxony 
and Philip of He^sic wei^ chosen it?i leaders. Fresh 
accessions came to it, and a number of German 
princes, notably those of Bavaria, though strongly 
Roman in religious sympathies, entered into friend- 
ly relations to the league because of opposition to 
the emperor's efforts for the dynastic advancement 
of the house of Austria, of which he wasi the head. 
Germany was divided politically no less than relig- 
iously, and the 1 S^h of April, 1531, passed without 
any action against the Protestants. 

Yet, in spite of the Schmalkaldic League, it would 
have gone hard with the Evangelical party had 
Charles V. been able to escert his full strength ; but. 
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by the year 1532, his hands were once more tied by 
the tourse of the liirgcr politico of Europe. Be- 
tween 1521 and 15^9. the emperur's princtpal can- 
te?it hod been with France For ihc control of Italy. 
Nf>^v, Ihoii^rh danger from France was not wholly 
climinaUd, the chief anxiety wa^i from ihe attacks 
of the Turks f>n the eastern border* of the empire. 
The Turkish empire, under Suleiman 11- (1520- 
66), had conquered Belgrade and Rhodes in 1521 
and 1522, had defeated the Hungarians in the djfiaa- 
troijs batUe of Mohics in T526, and had bLcn beaten 
back from the walls of Vienna itself with difficulty 
aJter a memorable siege in 1529, during the very 
days when l.uthcrand Zwingli were returning home- 
ward from the just ended colloquy at Marburg. 
Under the terrifying impress of these eventSi the 
Reichstag met at Augsburg in 1530, and to the 
danger on the eastern border was due in some 
measure the patient hearing there accorded the 
Protestants. Yet 1530 and 1531 passed without 
Turkish attack and with apparently increasing pros- 
pect that a peace with the sultan would be cITectcd, 
Could that be brought about, Charles would be free 
to attack the Protestants, But. in the spring of 
1532, the newg came that Suleiman was determined 
on n campaign that should accomplish the conquest 
of Vienna which he had vainly attempted in ig^fj, 
and for this end the sultan had raised an army of 
most portentous proportions. A united Germany 
ivas an immcdi.itc political necessity, the more so 
that France seemed disposed to take advantage of 
the situation ; and, accordingly, the rcluclaiJt cm- 
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which resulted at Nuremberg on July 23, 1531, in a 
religious truce, by which th<: Evangelical states 
wrre granted the free exercise of their worship (ill 
a genenil council should meet. For the time being 
ihe position cf the Protestants wa^ assured. Thus 
stren^hent^d by the ^uspendon of internal quarrels^ 
the empire successfully repelled the Turkish attJick, 
in a campaign without battles of magnitude, and 
the danger to the eastern border was averted- 

The most significant event of the year was not 
this frustntion of Suleiman's plans, but the tolera- 
tion of Protestantism ^vhich Turldah advance had 
compelled. The Protestants, though hi^ving no 
permanent legal status* had won a temporary' recog- 
nition wiiich made them stronger than ever ; and 
their new pusilion was given assurance of consider- 
able permanency because the council that the em- 
peror de?iired the pope heartily opposed and would 
gTeint only on conditions that precluded ProEestant 
acceptance, and because Charles V. himself left 
Germany for Italy and Spain in the autumn of 1533^ 
and was not able to return lo that divided land till 
1541. Great undertakings, such as his brilliant ex- 
pedition against Tunis in 1535* and a lencwcU war 
with France from 1536 to 153S. kept the emperor 
busied elsewhere. 

The Nuremberg Truce of 1)3^ ^^d promised 
peace only to those who were already adherents of 
the Angsburg Confession, but under such favoring 
Circumstances, it is not surprising that the Schmal- 
kaldic League grew in influence and received con- 
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si deT;tblc accessions. The most important of these 
was that of WUrtemburg. Thence the tyrannical 
duke Ulrich had been driven forth by the Swabian 
League in is^Qf ^nd the government of the iand 
had come into the hands of the emperor'? brother, 
Ferdinand. 

Year^ had weakened the ho<itih'ty of Ulrich's sub- 
jects toward ihcir former ruler, and adversity had 
probably Improved his character; his son, Chris- 
topher, uas highly popular, while neighboring 
princes. Catholic and J'rotestant, looked with anxiety 
on the increase of the power of the Austrian house 
whicli the retention of WiirtembL-i^ by Ferdinand 
signified. During his long exile spent at the court 
of Philip of Hesse, UIHch had embraced Protestant- 
ism. Philip now. in the spring oF 1534, and with 
the aid of French money, attacked Ferdinand's 
troops, and forced a treaty at Kadan on June 29, 
by which Ulrich was restored to his former dukedom 
and authorised to introduce Protestant changes into 
Wiirtemberg, The Evangelical movement speedily 
took possession of that land and of the neighboring 
Baden. The year of this great addition to the 
Protectant territorie'i of Germany saw the victory of 
the Evangelical party in tho city of Hnnovcr and 
the lerritory of Pomtrania ; in 1535 Protestantism 
gained the upper hand in Augsburg and in Frank- 
fort- on-t he- Main ; and in 15:^6 the Protestant cities 
and states of sotith Germany were knit to the 
Lulhfrans of the north by the acceptance of a 
moderate Lutheran declaration on the nature of 
Christ's presence in the Supper — the Wittenberg 
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Concord. Though thus moving docTrtnally in 1 
direction away from Zwingli. in forms of urtirship 
thi2se South-German churchrs incUneii lo the iJm- 
plicity of SwiiierUnd, The same yew, 1536, ihc 
Schmalk^dit Lco^c was renewed for ten years, 
and extended to ^l who h^d thus far embraced 
Protestantism and would sign the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

by 1536 German Protest ant ism had won a strong 
position ; but it was not yet wcure. Not onJy had 
it acquired no permancni Ic^l rights fhcfc had 
been no real ti-5t of strength between it and its 
Roman opponents. As lime passed, new dangers 
arose. The de^re of Charles V. that a reformatory 
general countil after tht model of those of ihc 
fiflecntb century should be held w^ eame&t, but 
Pope Ciement VI L had stcradily opposed. In 1534, 
however, Clement was succeeded by a man more 
thoroughly alive than he to the neccsfiTty of churchly 
reform, Alexander Famese, who took the title of 
Paul III, (pope 1^34-49). French though he was 
in political sympathy* Paul so far yielded to the 
demands of Charles V, that in June, 1536. hccadled 
the desired council to meet in Mantua \\\ May of 
the (ollowJnij year. The call was a serious cm- 
barras&ment to tlie Protestants. They had early 
appealed to a council Rut thiF council WJis sjum- 
moned by the pope, lo meet in ati Italian city ; and 
the pope stated, not indeed in the call iiaelf, but in 
a bull of the time, that it-c purpose was to root out 
the pfstilcotial Lutheran heresy. The Protestants 
En &uch an assembly would f>nd themselves at best a 
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feeble minority, powerless to control decisions by 
■which, if participants, they would nevcttheley^ be 
bftUTid, Nn wonder that the representatives of ihc 
League which met in Schmalkalden in Februaty. 
3 537- declared such a council wholly unsalisiactoty 
and refused a share in it. Yet, cunoualy cncugh. 
this decision was strongly against the judgment of 
Luther, who fvll that the pope's call should h^ve 
been accepted, that truth, as he understood it. 
might he presented and have Us weijihl with the 
council. 

In preparation for this meeting at Schmalkalden, 
Luiher drew up a statement of faith, couched in 
very vigorous and denunciatory language, setting 
forth those general principks on which Lutherans 
and Romanists were agreed, the points of difference 
of vital importance wherein no union could be 
hoped for, and those topics which, though not 
doubtful to him, might yet be discusst^d with some 
hope of agreemc^nt between le;3rned and seniiibU' ad- 
herents of the papacy and their opponent*. This 
statement, after receiving the signatures of m&st 
of the Wittenberg theologians, was presented to 
the Saxon elector, Johann FriedHch (1532-47), in 
January, 1537. Though adopted by no official 
body, theological or political, and really the private 
expression of Luther and such a^ chose to append 
their signatures, this creed has passed into the 
symbolic standards of Lulheranism as the "Schmal- 
kaldic Articles."" Appended to it, as usually pub- 
lished, is a brief " Treatise " by Melanchthon " on 
the Power and Primacy of the Pope," that was 
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form^ly approved by the rcprescnutivcs ol thr 
League jnd the theologians As^cmhlcd it Schm^l- 
kaldcn on this occasion. It is iignific^mt »ot onty 
js «:xpres£ing the slfongly Anti-pap^ ^fnrit of Ihc 
Protestants, but a^ reve^inj; their increasing con- 
viction that no reconcitiation utth thtr old Church 
was possible. It will be rcrnembeml that the 
AugsbuT^ Cotift'^i^ioii had contained no express 
dental of tht authority of the pope, 

Amon^ those pro^cnt at Sehmalkald^n when the 
Protestants thus rejected papal overtures was the im- 
perial Vice- Chancellor, Dr, Matthias Held, who had 
presented the emperor's summons to the Protestants 
to he well represented at the council. Held now 
undertook to unite the princes who adhered to the 
older communion into a league to o^set that of 
SchmaLkalden ; and though the task presented 
many difficukies. owing to mutual jealousies^ he 
brought it about that on June lo, L33S. aconf^dera- 
lion was formed at Nuremberg which, though far 
fri^m including all the Roman sympathizers in Ger- 
many, joined the emperor, hi* brother Ferdinand, 
Bavaria, ducal Saxony, the archbishops of Moinx 
and of Salzburg, and dukes Erich and Heinrich of 
Brunswick, in a union lo resist Protestant advance. 
Yet, though the cxistt^nce of this counter-league 
gave a warlike aspect lo the Enlernal politics of 
Germany, and though Charles V. brought the war 
u-ith France to an end by the Truce of Nice con- 
temporaneously with the formation of the Catholic 
League, the political situation, by reason of the 
threatening growth of Turkish aggression, cspc\;ialiy 
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in tht Metliterrancaa, counselled peace, as in 1532, 
The g«nerj| council, cdllc:d wHli sucli difficulty, and 
on which the emperor h^ ba6ed so great expecta- 
tions, had not yet niut by reason [if ilii^ w^irs. It 
was not lo assemble eflcctively till 1545. Protes- 
tantism was makmg rapid territorial advance. Ducal 
Saxony, where Dnlie Gcorg (t^oo-jg) bad long 
strenuously upheld the Romaa cause, came, at his 
death en April 17, 1539, under the rule of the 
Protestant Duke Heinrich (iS39"40' Later in the 
same year, BTandenburj-^undcrJoachim 11.(1535-71), 
ranged itself on the Evangelical side, A far less 
shrewd politician than Charles V. could have per- 
ceived that the times were nnpropitious for an 
attempt to put down Protestantism by force. He 
stilt hoped that a tolerable basis of compromise 
between the two parties covdd be found. And so it 
came about, after much negotiation, that on April 
ig, 1539, an agreement was reached at Frankfort, by 
which all hostile action and Ieg;i! processes between 
the Protestants and the Catholics should be sus- 
pended for six months. A much more important 
provision of thi-i treaty wa^ that friendly dincusfiion 
looking toward " Christian union" should be held 
between reprewntativcs of both parties. 

How far this Frankfort Suspension was a device 
on the part of the emperor to gain time, or how far 
he really believed an adjustment of the points at 
issue possible as a result cf friendly debate, h diffi- 
cult lo say. Probably he had more than one pUn 
in mind ; and as those involvinji force were beyond 
his present power, he would try a path of peace. 
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Yet a friendly adjustment of tlie difTerenccs did not 
then seem ^o iinpo^sible as it now appears in the 
light of history. Italy and southern Gi^rmany were 
showing count en reform a I ions of the Spanish type 
that were very thorough, and the Lutheran cause 
was becoming a great political interest as well as a 
theologic movement. The two tendencies mi^hi be 
joined in a reunited Church, After an attempted 
discussion at Hagenau, in June, 1540, had proved 
idle c^'ing to disagreement as to the wsy in which it 
should be conducted, twcnly-two disputants, eleven 
from each party, were: brought tugtjlher under the 
presidency of the emperor's ri^pre^ientativc, the elder 
Cranvclla, at Worm^, in, November following. Here 
Mclanchthon and Calvin debated side by side and 
laid the foundations for a warm personal friendship. 
With them stood Buccr, Cnicigcr and Brcnz. For 
the Roman party, Eclc was the chief debater, sup- 
ported by the polemic Joharn Cochla^us of Brcslau, 
long the chief bteraty a^Mstant of Duke Gcorg of 
Saxony in his resistance to Luther, and by the con- 
ciliatory Johann Cropper of Cologne. But, by Jan- 
uary, i$4i, the papal nuncio, Bishop Morone of 
Modena, fearful leet the debate work to the damage 
of the Roman cause, had raised sucli diflicultiea 
that, at the command of the empefor, the di«ii3- 
sion was adjourned to the meeting of the Reichs- 
tag at Rcgcn^huTg, which opened under the presi- 
dency of Charles V. himself in the following April. 
Eager to secure a union, the emperor designated 
as disputants for the IVQlvstanis Melanchthon, 
Bucer and Johann Pigtorius, ail men of moderate 
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view^ ; and jnincd with Ei:k nn tbL- Rnman side two 
conciliatory assodatcs, Jobann Groppcr, who had 
appeared at Worms, and Julius Pf^ug ^^ Naum- 
bur^- Even more promUing was the appointment, 
at the emperor's suggestion, as nuncio, by Pope 
Paal III,, ©r the most conciliatory representative of 
the Italian counter-Reformation, Cardinal Gasparo 
Cunlaiini (1433-1542), From April 27, 1541, Lo 
May 32, the debate continued. Uul though agree- 
ment waii reached on many points, and Contarini 
was willing lo allow the cup to the laity, the mar- 
riage of priests, and even the doelrine of justifica- 
tion by faiih fl^onc with some modificarion, no 
agreement could be reached regarding the Church or 
the Lord's Supper. The emperor's plan had totally 
failed to bring 3.bout the desired reconciliation. 
Though the Nurembei^ Truce of I 532 was extended 
by the Reichstag to allprLi^eEit adherents ijf the 
Augsburg Confession, dnd a special decliiration by 
Charles V. gave cerLain other concessions lo the 
Protestanlf^i the failure of these union attempts was 
the one great religious event of the year 1541. It 
marked the ^eparxttion of the churehes. Heretofore 
all had been to a large extent tentative. Hence- 
forth they go separate ways. The effect on the 
papal policy was at once apparent. A bull was is- 
sued calling a general council to meet at Trent in 
May, 1542, to formulate Catholic doctrine — a coun- 
cil, however, that did not begin its work cflectively 
till December, 1545- Hy a second bull, of July, 
1542, the Inquiriition was reorganised at Rome, aa 
world-wide in its scope, and placed under the con- 
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trol uf a cardinal familiar wiifi ^iranish mc^thod^ and 
himself tlic [rienii of x\\\t lc<idcrs m the Spanish 
Rcfonnation, Giovanni Pietro Caraffa (147^1559)* 
the hler PopL' Paul IV. 

BafHcd thus in hU attempt to effect a reconcilia- 
tion of ProtL'stanls and Catholics by discussion, 
Charles V". now turned to a niore complicated plan 
involving far-reaching and most dEfElcuJt political 
combinations. In brief, it was to divide the Prot- 
esCunts politically, to prevent the interference of 
France, to secure a general council which should 
effect those reforms in ecclesiastical administration 
which were generally recognized a? de*tirable, and 
that should remain in session ready to make such 
minor doctrinal concession* as should be needful to 
reunite the Protestants to the Roman Church when 
the imperial forces should have overcome ihcir di- 
vided rank>i. In 1541, reconciliation with France 
seemed out of the question, but a curious ev^nt of 
far-reaching consequence hid miide possible the 
division in iht Protestant party which the emperor 
de^red. 

Philip of Hesse (1509-67), the boldest and politi- 
cally the most energetic and far-sighted member of 
the Schmalfcaldic League, had early married Chris- 
tine, a daughter of Duke Gcorg of Saxony, She 
had borne him seven children. But, like many 
princes of the Reformation age, Philip had little 
self-control, and fell into repeated breaches of the 
seventh commandment. A somewhat sensitive con- 
science led him tu absent himself for years from the 
Supper on this account. But the repudiation of thd 
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Roman ecclesiastical law and the weight iaid upc>n 
the OIq Testament by the new exaltation of the an- 
thority of Scripture led to some unsettling of men's 
minds. To the troubled landgrave it seemed as if 
bigamy would be a BiblicELlIy-pcrmittcd escape 
from his more scandalous lapses, and he was en- 
couraged in tht^ belief by a declaration of Luther in 
the De CctptivituU Babyhnica that bigamy was more 
tolerable than divorce ; and by a sermon upon 
Abraham, Sarah and Hagar, printed seven years 
later, in which Luther affirmed that though he could 
not forbid bigamy in his own time, he would not 
counsel it- So it came about that, after having 
long entertained the thoi:ght of a possible second 
marriage, Philip reached the determination, :n 1539, 
to take as a second wife Margaret ha von der Saal, 
the young daughter of a lady of his sister's Uttle 
court at Rochlit7. For this step he w^on the coo- 
sent of Bucer. who feared that if thwarted he would 
turn lo the emperor or even to the pope ; and he 
sent Bucer as his messenger, in December, J339, to 
obtain if possible the approval of Luther and Me- 
lanchthon. In their reply, the Wittenberg reform- 
er;^ declared that bigamy was in no sen.^e a universal 
right, at most it was an exceptional dispenaation 
from the general law. They urged Philip In plain- 
spoken language to amend his vicious life ; but they 
consented, if that amendment were impossible, thai 
Ihe landgrave should lake another wife, giving to 
her, apparently, the public status essentially of a 
concubine, and by all means keeping the marri^e 
a secret, kbt scandal arise. It wu bad advice. 
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though doubtless the reformers were moved to con- 
sent to the course thdl Philip proposed ai a. leas evil 
cfaan tkt; unregulated excesses which Phihp dcditrcd 
himself otherwise unable to resist. Nor were mat- 
ters made better "when the marriage h.id been per* 
formed, on March 4, 1540, by one of Philip's court 
preachers in the presence of Melanchthon and 
Buccr. Of course the facts soon became public, and 
of course the Saxon relative* of the landgrave's first 
wife were angiy, though she had given her consent* 
The seed of discord was sown in the Protestant 
ranks. Though Luther advised that the Und^nvc 
should conceal the facts, and Mclanchthon fell into 
a sickness through chagrin that carried him almost to 
the gales of death, to be rescued, it was believtd, 
by Luther's pniyersa the mischief was done. And, 
wor« of all, many who had been favorable to the 
Lutheran doctrines now queried their moral quality- 
No less important a personage than the emperor's 
brother, Ferdinand, aftcnvard declared that be had 
been turned from a rapidly growing sympathy with 
the Protestant position by this untoward event. It 
was the hardest blow that Protestantism bad yet 
Ecceived. Very characteristic, however, was the use 
which that shrewdei^t of politicians of the sixteenttf 
centufj'. Charles V., made of the disfavor with 
which Phihp found himself regarded. He attempted 
no punishment of the landgrave, but he took ad- 
vantage of Philip's isolated position to force a 
treaty, in June. 1541, by which Philip promiied 
that neither he nor the SchmaTk'aldic League, if 
he could prevent it> should invoke the aid of the 
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French or of olher foreag-ners against ihc emperor. 
The Lutheran cause was thus robbed of the unity 
and freedom cf action that it had heretofore en- 
joyed and deprived of Philip's aggressive leadership. 
Charles V. would undoubtt-dly have ghdly al- 
tacktfd the Protestants at onee. But if he had 
made a decided taeticLiI gain thruugh Philip'ii eirc^r, 
the oulwiird politics of the empire were never more 
discouraging I h an in 1541 and 1542. A fre^h invasion 
of the Turk^ under Suleiman, in 1541, 30 rendered 
them the masters of Hungary that the i^ultan now 
gave it the government of a Turkish province. An 
expedition led against Algiers by Charles V. in 
person in the autumn of thai year ended in disaster. 
The war wiLh France broke forth anew in July, 
[545. Turkey and France were in alliance. Never 
was the emperor in a more difficult position. Prot- 
estant help was a military necessity. At the 
Reichstag of Speier, in 1 542, peace wa:^ promised to 
the Protestants for five years. Two years later, at 
a Reichstag held in the same city, the emperor de- 
clared it to be his intention to submit to the next 
Reichstag a plan of a "Christian reformation," 
and, borrt>wing the favorite phrase of the Protes- 
tants, he afHrmed it to be his desire that the ques- 
tions at issue be laid before a " common, free, 
Christian council," H such a council could not be 
obtained, then, declared the emperor, a Reichstag 
should be called uiihin the next few months, to 
whieh the states should pre'^ent iheir plana for 
reform that a common agreement might be reached. 
TheProtestanlsweredelighted.' They believed that 
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Ihe emperor mi^lit even be wun fur ibeir itausc. \\\e 
monr because the pope wa^ supporting the FmiclL 
They voted him the troopi that he dei^red. 

Thus Uboriously prepared, Atid aided by an lUi- 
ancc vitU Henry VUl, of England, ihe grot 
attack i>n Frantf begjn in June, 1544. The cfW- 
pcror pushed rapidly forward. In September he 
was uithin two days' marclt of Fari& No Gcnnaji 
aim) had been so near the French capitji lor niofc 
than ^ve hundred years. All looked for a decisive 
haiflc. But, in^lead, 00 Scpierobcr 14, peace w*s 
m<iJc, on terms which seemed to give the emperor 
few of the advantages that apparently lay in hb 
grasp. Itsvaluewa^in secret articles which pledged 
Francis not to aid the Protestants, Fufthennore, 
both sovereigns looked with f^vor on a general 
council, not as the Protestants desired it tu be. but 
after the mediievd model, and in Novemb<^r, lS44> 
under the inHuenn: of this agreement, Pope Paul 
III. once more issued a bull summoning such a 
body to assemble at Trent- There it was 3t XasX 10 
meet in December, 1 545. 

The emperor's hands were at last f nee ; and^ 
while the SchmalkaldEc League seemed strong, re- 
cent events had greatly weakened it. It has already 
been pointed out thai Landgrave Philip's actions 
were bound by the use th^t Charles V. made of hU 
bigamy. Joachim IL of l}r-indenburg. won by the 
imperial favor, held aloof from the league without 
joining the Catholics. But more import.inT was 
the attitude of the young head of duciil Saxony, 
Moritx (1521-53), who had succeeded that earnest 
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supporter o* Lirthcramsm, Duke Heinnch, in 1541, 
By 1542^ Moritz had withdrawn from the Schmal- 
k^dic union and was evidently anxious to stand 
well in ihc eyes of the emperor. J low far the keen- 
sighted plans for his own advancement which 
Moritz lalur developed were already formed it is 
impossible to say. But lie was determined to rise 
from his cunip^rativtly ind^jnificant station among 
the princes of Germany, and. if service to the em- 
peror could aid that ri<(ing^ \C\^ Protefitantism wa« 
not ardent enough to coristrtutc a barrier. It was 
ominous for the future that Moritx had nearly come 
to war with his kinsman, the Saxon elector, in 1542, 
over the pos-^t^sion of a petty district to which they 
both laid claim. Such ^ man, domin^Lted by politi- 
cal atid personal ambitions rather than by rehgious 
motives, was an agent admirably adapted to effect 
that ilivisiin in the i'roti^lanl ranks which Ihc em- 
peror desired. But it was not till May, 1546, that 
Charles could be wholly sure of Monti's support, 
nnd dared fully to risk the wager of war. 

It was just before the affairs of the Protestants 
had reached this crisis thai Luther died at Eislcben, 
the place of his birth, on I*cbriiar>' iS. [546- He 
had gone thither from Wittenberg as a peacemaker 
between the counts of Mansfeld. He was in active 
service to the last, and he died in the comfort of the 
Christian hope and in the confidence of the beliefs 
for which he had fou^lit w strenuous a battle. His 
la<;t years had been full of trial His health had 
long been poor. He had -suffered much from the 
stone. The quarrels of the reformers, in which he 
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hdd bome his full shore, distressed him. His ovm 
violent temper had cast him m3.ny friends. And 
he grieved much Uial the reformed doctrines won 
but an imperfect control over tho lives of hi*! fol- 
lowcre. He wa* oftt^n cast down !n spirit, disposed 
to withdraw from Wittenberg and all its annoy- 
ances. But his home ^ife was a constant source of 
consolation, his faith in the Gospel, ^s h.t had pro- 
claimed it. was unshakable, and his every mo- 
ment was occupied with the activities wbicli were 
entailed by preaching and instruction, by the dc- 
fence of the Reformation, and by the consideTation 
of the multLiudinous questions on which he was 
consulted affecting the conduct and interests of 
individuals of all ranks, as well as the largc-r affairs 
of Church and State. The Reformation movement 
had, indeed, passed far beyond his control long 
before his death ; but while he was of the living no 
man spoke with such popular authority in Germany, 
nor has any son of the Fatherland lived in memory 
as has he. He iileeps, in well-earned rest, beside 
the altar of the Castle Church at WiUunberg. to 
the door of which he had nailed his theses twenty- 
eight eventful years before his death. 

It was not till the June following Luther's burial 
that Johann Friedrich of electoral Saxony and Philip 
of Hesse were aware that they were in danger, 
though the full extent of the union against them 
was even then wholly unsuspected. On June Jo, 
1546. electoral Saxony and Hesse were declared 
under imperial ban. The Schmalkaldic army was 
promptly raised (or their defence, and was in the 
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field before the promised lidp could reach the em- 
peror from the pope and Ihc Netherlands, The 
FrotesUnls might have won, but their first bharp 
puali toru'i^rd was followed by divided counsels and 
by he^itatioEi about invading the ItrritodeK of nuijjh- 
bors whom they still bclitvcd to be ncutrnh and the 
auspidous moment passed. Morft?."'! attitude at 
first wns one of apparent neutrality ; but in October 
Charles V, entered into a formal agreement by 
which, in event of success, the electoral title of hia 
kinsman, Johann Friedrich, should be tran^eired to 
him. Thus, and thus only, could Moriti bt'come 
a prince cf the first rank in the empire. That he 
was greatly indebted to the relative whose title and 
a part of whose lands he would thus appropriate did 
not weigh with him- He hesitated no longer. 
Acting in conjimclion with the emperor's brother, 
Ferdinand, he attacked the Schmalkaldic lands on 
their TindeFcnded rear. The league fell. Though 
Johann Friedrich was able to drive Moritz for the 
momi:Eit out of his territori;^^, he met the emperor's 
army at MUhlber^j on April ^4, 1547> was defeated 
and taken prisoner, His title and more than half 
his lands, includin^^ Wittenberg, passed permanently 
to Moritz. On June 19, following. Philip of Hesse 
surrendered, and, like the Saxon elector, was im- 
prisoned by the victoriou*i Charles^ who now had 
German Protestantism in hts power. Only the lower 
Saxon cities, led by Magdebui^. Bremen and Ham- 
bui^, offered effective resistance. The collapse was 
as complete as it ivas surpridng- 

Of the full fruits of thii victory Charles V. was 
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robbcU. however, by Ihe pope. The emperor wished 
the council, which h^d be^un at Trent [n December, 
1545, to lake up reforms and proceed sili>wly. hold- 
ing itself ready to make moderate doctrinal conce^ 
aTon*i lo the defeated Protcstiints. The papacy 
feared couiKiU, and desired that ihat of Trent 
should define Catholic doctrine, hold a short sesdon, 
and go home. The t-mperor wished the Protestants 
to 5hare in the council, the pope did not. And 
Charles'f; rapid victories Riled the pope with alarm 
Lest the emperor's wishes regarding the council 
should be more influential than hi:; own. Accord- 
ingly" 'n March. [547h P^ul III. declared the council 
adjourned to the papal city of Bologna, where Et 
might be more fully under his control. The vic- 
torious emperor was now placed in the curiou*! posi- 
tion of an opponent ar once of the pope and of the 
Protestants, yet an opponent who was engaged in 
an attempt to reunite the divided Church, At the 
Reichstag held at Augsburg in 1 547-4S. he therefore 
came forward with a proposition of his own for the 
settlement of the religious questions of Germany. 
The Protestants were compelled to agree to submit 
Ihe council, which the emperor would brinj; back 

iTrcnt, and meanwhile a provisional arrangemenl— 
the Augsburg Interim — should be in force, whereby 
priestly marriage and the cup for the laity were in- 
deed to tw permitted, but Roman doctrmc, worship 
and government were essentially to be restored. 

By decree of the Keichstag, the Inlenm gained 
legal authority on June jo, 154B ; but it wds ex- 
tremely unpopular, and was only partially and super- 
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ficEall)' enforced save where the emperor was specially 
powerful, a^ in south Germany. Nowhere was it 
more disliked than in Saxony ; and there ihc new 
elector, Moritz, procured the adoption, in Bcccmher, 
1548, of a modified anangement — the Ltripzig In- 
terim — prtrpired by Mclanchlhon and other theo- 
logians, as well aih by lay advisers o£ the elector. It 
was a pitiful document. The doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone was, indeed, preserved, and the 
exlremer C^tholit: teadiings wore modifted, but 
Roman w^orshtp and govcmmeni were lai^ely^ re- 
introduced as "things indifferent;" and in a pri- 
vately intended lhou[;h widely published letter, 
Mclanchlhon affirmed regarding his dead colLcaguc ; 
"Formerly I bore an almost unseemly servitude, 
since Luther often gave way to his temperament." 
Doubtlciis MelanchUion^ thu man of pi^ace, ^.incerely 
believed that it was better to preserve what con- 
cessions could secure for the Proteatant churches 
rather than risk their total destruction, and his 
statement regarding Luther was true ; but it i!* not 
surprising that inflexible Lutherans such as Matthias 
Flaciu.^, known from the region of hig htrth as 
Illyricus(r5?o-75), or Nikolaus von Amsdorf {14S3- 
1565), from the defiant city of Magdeburg, attacked 
the Interims and charged Mclanchthon, by reason 
of his compliance with that of Lt:ipdg and certain 
doctrinal departures from Luther's teachings, with 
apostasy from the Christian faith. The bitter in- 
ternal dissensions of Lutheran Ism hud begun. 

Unpopular as the Interims were, the emperor 
seemed, nevertheless, likely to succeed in hia pur- 
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po^es of inducing the pope to follow his wishes as 
to the approval of the council at Trent, and of 
forcing ihc Protesijnts to recognise in the council 
a proper judicial body to decide their questions of 
faith. Paul 111. wa^ induced to abandon Che rival 
eoundl Jt Bologna ; and in May. [551. by the con- 
sent of his successor, Jghus UT. (pope 1550-55). the 
council w^i reopened at Trent. In Januai^'j 155a, 
the civil rcprcstntitivcs of Saxony and Wiirtcmbcrg 
appeared before it, and theologians would aleo have 
followed had not the emperor suddenly experi- 
enced a dt'feat even more eompletc than hEs victory 
of 1547. 

Many causes contributed to create opposition to 
Charles V. The unpopularity of the Interims was 
one. But even more influential were the fcara 
which the emperor's cFforls to Increase the impcna! 
authority by political ccntraliiMtion and to secure 
ultimate succession to the imperial throve for his 
son Philip — the Later Philip IL of Spain — aroused 
in the German territorial rulcrii, Catholic and Prot- 
estant. Much sympathy was felt for the defeated 
ex-elector and landgrave In their protracted im- 
prisonment. But This publfc sentiment would have 
availed little had it not found a capable leader in 
the same Moritz of Saxony who had cost Protes- 
tantism so dearly in 1546 and 1547, The character 
of Moritz is one of the most puzzling of the 
Reformation age, chiefly because in a century ia 
which religious considerations largely shaped mon's 
actions his thoughts seem almost exclusively polit- 
ical. Various reasons may bo given for his rising 
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opposition to the emperor. The contimied im- 
pri5onment of hU father- in -law, Philip of Hesse, 
irritated him. The opportunity to put himself 
ri^Ht tvith the prevailmE Proteslanlism of northern 
Germany, and to lead in the: next ^rcat political 
movement^ attracted him. It is probably useless to 
attempt to guess the rangt of his thought. He 
may have Itillowed the politieal impulse of the 
moment with no further intent than to gra^p Ua 
immediate advantage ; or there may have risen be- 
fore him that vast conception which Frederick the 
Great and Bismarck were to make real — the concep- 
tion of a dominant German state built on the ruins 
of the divided empire, having its seat in north 
Germany, and wresting the control of German 
affairs from the line of Austria, Whatever may 
have been his aspiration, in rising fiom the position 
of a noble of the second rank to the electorate and 
to the control of the most powerful terrilory in 
northern Germany, MoritK had ^incd all that the 
emperor could give him. All further progress for 
him lay in opposition to Charles, 

Moritz did not at first betray hi.s altered purposes. 
An excuse for placing himself at the head of a lai^e 
army he found most conveniently in the command 
of the furces besicEmg the strongly Proteslant city 
of Magdeburg — a command to which he was desig- 
nated by the emperor and the Reich.'^tag in the 
autumn of 1550. In February, 1551, Moritz came 
to a secret understanding with the warlike Margrave 
Johann of Brandenburg (Hans of Kiistrin, 1535- 
71) regarding common action for the release of 
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the impnsonetl princes and opposition to the em- 
peror ; and the confederacy was soon extended^ 
through Johann's mediadon. to Johann A)brecht of 
MeckLi^nburg and Philip of Ht^^^e's eldest son, 
WiLhelm. The allies next applied to Henry 11. of 
France and to Edward VI. of England for financial 
help. On January 15, 1553, the French king en- 
lered into an agreement by which, in return for 
money to aid Ihe conspirators, and a renewal of the 
war against Charles V,, he was to be permitted In 
take possession of the grcar imperial hf>rdtT- fortress 
cities of Met/, Toul, Verdun and Cambrai, It was, 
indeed, as an '* imperial vicar " — that is, as recog- 
nizing their integrity as part of the empire — tliat 
Henry was to rule these cllir;^ ; but their alienation, 
and the actual annexation to France ol the three 
first named, was a sorry price to pay for foreign as- 
sistance (u the iniemal disputes of the empire. 
Meanwhile Moritz had made easy terms with Magde- 
burg, Head Thus of a free army already In the field, 
supported by the Forces of flense and Brandenburg- 
Culmbach, and sure of French assistance, Moritz 
pushed rapidly southward against the emperor in 
March, I5p. On April 4, he look possession of 
the great imperial city of Augsburg, The Catholic 
princes, jealous of the emperor's recently increased 
power, put no hindrances in hib way. Charles V< 
was at Innsbruck tn the Tyrol, unable a,'; yet to get 
together any formidable body of troops. Thither- 
ward MoritA pressed. Only flight by night and a 
alight delay of the oncoming forcM by rea:*on of a 
brief niutiny over arrears of pay saved Charles from 
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falling inia Montz'3 victorious hands. The gigantic 
plans whith the emperor had so patiently, and ap- 
parently so successfully, wrought out for the re- 
union of the Church anci the development of the 
imperial power wctG suddenly shattered. The Prot- 
estants vrere Further From the Roman communion 
than ever. His French foes had mastered an im- 
portant portion of the empire. His lift-work was in 
ruins, 

Charles ga.ve over the negotiations for peace 
largely to his brother Ferdinand, and, after discus- 
sions at Passau and near Frankfort, an agreement 
was reached — the Treaty of Passau — in July, 155s, 
by which the imprisoned Saxon and Hessian princes 
were released, and toleration was granted till a 
Reichstag should decide how the religious question 
could best be settled. 

It was not till three years later, at the Reichst^ 
held in Augsburg in 1555. Chat the rights of Protes- 
tants and Catholics in the empire were Legally de- 
fined- Before that eventful assembly, two of the 
great figures on the imperial stage had passed from 
the scenes- A shot fired En a hattlt at Sievers- 
hausen between the forces of Moritz and those of 
his unruly neighbor, Margrave Albrccht of Bran- 
denburg- Culm bach, on July 9, 1553, resulted two 
days later in the death, at the stUI youthful age o( 
thirty-tw^o, of the scheming, sel^sh. able and efficient 
Saxon elector and the loss to German Protestantism 
tliereby of its most talented, though least deserving 
political leader. The passing of his greater oppo- 
nent, Charles V., was less dramatic^ but he, too, 
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ceases now to be an actor on the stage of German 
affairs^ Di^ppoinied and broktzn in spirit and 
feeble in body, his thoughts turned from the Ger- 
many of his recent defeats to ihe newer and more 
alluring prospect of winning England for the Roman 
cause and for hX^ own family mtereist by the mar- 
riage of his son Philip to Queen Mary — a mard^ige 
that took pUcc on July 2$, 1554. That summer he 
handed over to hi^ brother Ferdinand full authority 
to conduct the affairs of Germany- Ferdinand's 
reign now really began, though it was not till Sep- 
tember, 1556, that Charles formally surrendered the 
imperial crown, and not till Fehniary, T558, that the 
re^gnation was formaUy accepted. Charles had 
decided to lay down all the cares of litate. By suc- 
cessive acts he bestowed upon bis son Philip 05^7" 
9S] his Italian pos^e^ions (lS54)> Ihe Netlierlands 
^October, 1555), and the crown of Spain itself (Jan- 
uary, ISSQ- ^^^^ imperial throne he could not 
obtain for Philip- and Germany and Spain. £o 
strangely united under the rule of Charics V., could 
be not longer even loosely joined. In Februaiy, 
1557, the weary emperor Teached his rcsling-placc, 
the monastery of St. Jerome at Yuste, in Spain, 
He did not become a monk. He allowed himself 
many enjoyments in food and drink. He wrote and 
received many letters, and advised his son much on 
the conduct of affairs. Itut, most of ail. he gave 
himself up to the exercises of mediaeval piety. He 
uttered his regret that he had not bumed Luther 
when he had him in his power at Worms in 15^1. 
But Charles's life was soon over. On September ai, 
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[55S, he died. Cold, calculating, far-sighted, pa- 
ticnl. it was his fate to be ruler of two most diverse 
lands, Germany and Spain, at the most difliciilt 
mamt:nL In Eutopcan hii^tory, the outbreak of the 
great rcligiou!! revolt. That revolt he never undcr- 
slood. He could never gra^p [ts deeper spiritual 
mea^iing- But he nought, in his own way, the puri- 
fication and the union of the Church ; and though 
his way was not that of the largest human progress, 
hja must always remain one of the great figures on 
the Reformation stage. 

The mUiUry struggles between Catholics and 
Protestants in Germany, from 154O to \^S-* ^^d 
resulted in the successive defeats of both parties, 
but not in the thorough subjugation of either. The 
materials for further contestfi were still presentn But 
both sides wanted peace. Yot it was not easy to for- 
mulate the basis on which peace should be secured. 
To reCQgni/e the existence of two Churches was to 
abandon a great historic thought — that of the visi- 
ble, organic unity of Christendom, But on no other 
terms than mutual toleration could peace be se- 
cured; and, after Jong negotiation, the new law o( 
the empire was enacted by the Reichstag on Sep- 
tember 2^. 1555. 

By the provijMons of the Augsburg constitution, 
peace and equal rights in the empire wert^ guar- 
anteed to the adherents of the Romnin Church and 
to tho^e of the Aug?hbuT^ Confcssiom To no other 
Protestant?, whether CaU'inists, Zwinglians or Ana- 
baptists, were any rights whatsoever conceded- Tl 
was not religious toleration, in the modern sense, 
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tbat was intended. The individual mh^bltanEs of a 
district ivcre not left free to choose Cathdidsm m 
Luthcmnism as liitir form of failh. That choice 
was allowed only 10 lerrJtorial rulers- Whichever 
the local prinfcoT the government of an imperial city 
professed was to be ibc religion of all the subjects 
—^ principle often expressed in the phrase, €mJhs 
'v/TC, (JMs rciigio. Yet subjects who disliked the re- 
ligion of their rulers were given the rigl^ts to sell 
their goods in a fair market* and to emigrate freely 
to some other terrilorj' — a great advance on piini^- 
mcnt for heresy- So fur there whs fnirly ready agrcc- 
menl. But two perplexing questions remained. 
VVhat was to be done about the church-lands al- 
ready confi^ated by the Protestants x and what w?^s 
to be the policy toward clerical rulers of territory 
who might hereafter hecomt- Protestants? In re- 
gard to the lands, the date of the Treaty of Pa^sau 
was arbitrarily fiJted as the norm, all th^t was then 
in Protestant hands being allowed to remain undis- 
turbed. But f(*r the future it w:ls conceded in the 
Catholics that when a Roman spiritual ruler should 
become a Protestantn instead of carrying his lands 
and his subjects with him, he should resign his ptist 
and possessions. Vet one further difficulty re- 
mained. Within territories ruled by Catholic spir- 
itual princes, by bishops and archbishops, were many 
Protestant cities and nobles. These the Protestants 
would not desert to the operation of the principle 
CMJus Ttgio, fjiis rc/igiff. They could not secure ihcir 
prottclion by the Augsburg law itself, but thty ob- 
tained from Ferdinand a contemporary Declaration 
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that such nobles and communities in lands owninga 
spiritual head as had long been Protestant ^liculd 
remain undisturbed. 

So peace came at last, not wholly to the salisfac- 
tioTi of either side, with concessions to both. The 
settlement was denounced by the pope. It had in 
Itself seeds of ftiture quarrel- Bnt there can be no 
doubt that it was as fair an ar^rcemont as could have 
been reached at the time. For Protestantism it 
was a great victory, since it gave to the Lutheran 
churches a full liigal standing. Yet it was a victory 
not without its drawbacks. The Lutheran move- 
ment must, after all, remain only a party in ChHs- 
tendom, face to face x\'ilh the Roman. Aa nll- 
cmbTacing reformation of the whole Church in 
accordance with Luther's conceptions was mani- 
festly impossible. 

But if external peace came to German Lutheran- 
ism in J555, that year marked no cessation in the 
bitter interna] quarrels regarding doctrine which had 
distressed the Lutheran communions since the In- 
terims, To a large extent these disputes were the 
natural fruitage of the emphasis laid by the reform- 
ers on corrcctnc'is of doctrine. That cmphnsis was 
inevitable. They had separated from the papal sys- 
tem primarfly because of what they riL-emcd its 
doctrinal errors. They found the test of the very 
existence of the Church in the pure preaching of the 
Gospel. They nccesfiarily rcganieU as cf the highest 
importance agreement as to what pure doctrine was- 
Yet, even before Luther's death, Melanchthon had 
departed from Luther's beliefs in several important 
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parliculars- Conviiictrd of tht? danj^er c>( a miscon- 
ccplion of the doctritie of juslification by failh alone 
on the part of Ihe undi^oriminating anj ignorant, he 
emphasized more than Luther the necessity of good 
works, not indeiid as a means but as an tndlspcn^blc 
evidence of justification, lie came, secondly, even 
before the Augsburg Confession was prepared, to the 
conviction that the strict view of predestination 
which he had presented in the ^w^t edition of the 
Loci and which Luther had championed against 
Emsmu5 needed substantial modifi ration. The 
human wilf has i*omc real freedom^ It is a coop- 
erant, though subordinate, factor in conversion. 
The Gospel is freely offered to all- " God draws 
man, but he draw5 only him who is willing." To 
this Ihought of the working ti^ether of the human 
will u'lih the Divine Spirit and Word in conversion 
Ihe name ^yH^rgUfH has usually been given. And 
in a third, and yet more important, article of belief 
Melanchthon grjdv^Jilly drew away from Lnther, 
Till after the composition of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion he had accepted Liithcr'a view of Christ's pres* 
ence in the Supper. But from the lime that he read 
Otcolampadius's DLrJogus of 1530, hw view began 
to alter The doctrine of Christ's physical ubiquity 
he abandoned. He ceased to hold that Christ was 
physically present in the bread. He viewed the 
words of institution a^ symbolic. But he neither 
reached the memorial view of Zwingli nor Calvin's 
thcorj' of a spiritual pri.'sence received by faith 
alone. To MclanchlhoTi, Christ wa? always some- 
how truly present to believer and unbeliever alike 
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in the Supper ; but he found iesi iiid less sdlibfdC- 
Cion in Luthcr'a cJxplanalLQii as to the mode of that 
presence. His mod[fica(ion of vitw app<:ared in the 
altered L'dition rjf thij Augsburg Conkssion put forth 
in 1540. It is illustrative of Luther's generous af- 
fection for Mdanchihnn that these partial estrange- 
ments of vifw, though pointed out to him by offi- 
dcus friends, led to no rupture ; yet Melanehthon 
undoubtedly felt a good deal of constraint at times 
in LuLlier's presence, and feared that their friend- 
ship might be broken off. 

Some attacks were^ indeed, made on Melanch- 
Ihon's orthodoxy by would-be stricter disciples of 
Luther during Luther's lifetime. Johann AgH- 
cola^ Conrad CordalU3, and Nfkolaus von Amsdorf 
assailed Melanchthon'fi teachings on the use of the 
moral law, goott works and other qYicstfons, Btit it 
was only after the acceptance by Melanchthon of 
the Leipzig Interim thai the storm broke forth with 
all its fury- It has already been pointed out how 
dehant Lutherans like Matthias Flacius attacked 
Melanehthon from such rs^trealJi as Magdt?burg as a 
traitur to the Evungelical cause. The division but 
increased after Protcat:intLsm was restored. In 
what wa^ now electoral SaTcony, under Moritz and 
his brother and successor August (elector 1SS3- 
86), Melanchthon *s views long were accepted as 
the normal Lutheran type. But the stricter Lu- 
therans of the Amsdorf and Flacius party branded 
the sympathizers with Melanchthon as Philippists, 
and found support in the princes of the old 
deprived Sixon electoral line, who looked upon 
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Meldnththon's continuance al the University of 
WittenlHirg, now alienaleJ from th^^ir control, as a 
desertion of a family which had done such conspicu- 
ous service for the Evangelical cau*e. In some 
measure, as -in offset to the Universitk? of Leipzig 
and Wittenberg, which now Selonged to the line 
that had gained the electoral title through MoHtz*s 
defection from the Protesunt caiisc< the dcpHved 
S^Kon hou^e ^ouj^ht to nia^kify the school at Jeaa, 
which was ni^de a university in 1558, an<l given a 
Htrongly anti-Molanchthonian character by the ap- 
pointment cf Flariiis to one of its profe?i!ior^ip3. 

Theological di^putc^ 5pr:ing op thick and fast, 
and, in the existent insistence on puHty of doctrine, 
each wa9 nriagnificd into a \"itnl qaeitlii:>n. Gtot^ 
Major (i503-74\ then supcrinlcndcnt at Eisenach, 
having affirmed that gotxl woric* arc ncces^ry lo 
salvation, ua? attacked by AmsJorf, who, in his 
vehemence, went to Uie extreme of asserting th»t 
good works arc a hindrance to ihe Christian life. 
Neither of ihese contestants «-as, probably, as far 
from the other as he seemed to his oppoi^enE. and 
Amadorf prnb-ibly meant hy injurious good wotka 
such worke; as a man trusted as having a salvatiiry 
value in themselves; but the Lutheran camp wns 
filled with the din of battle. M<?l3nchthon*s " syn- 
ergism " drew the fire of Amsdorf and Flaciut. 
But that thoroughgoing champion of original Lu- 
theroni^m. Flacius himself, in ij^io, advanced the 
disturbing proposition^ in his recoil from Melanch- 
thon's admission of free-will as a factor in conver- 
sion, thac ori^nal sin has become the very substance 
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of man's nature and that the human will always 
actively resUts God, This brought down upon 
Flacius the wrath not mcrtly of the MeUnchlho- 
nians, butcf many of the stricter Lutherans who had 
hitherto been \\\a fni^nds, 

Parallel to these dhpuleg ran nihers of equal 
fierceness. The emint^nt reformer of Nuremberg, 
Andrea^i Osiander (i4(^S-r552), driven forth by the 
Interim, found a refuge and a po^t of influence in a 
pastorate and profe-r^orship at KcJmg^berg. There, 
In 1549 and 1550, he advanct^d the view that justifi- 
cation work*: not an imputation of Christ's right- 
eousness, but a positive righteousness in the one 
justified due to the continual mystical infusion of 
Christ's divine nature. He laid stress on the 
incarnation rather than on the sacrifice of Clirist. 
To his thinkinE(, Melanchthon was a mini'^ter of 
Satan ; yet not merely Melanchthonian^ but Flacius 
and other stric^t Lutheran? attacked O^iander, and 
even his death did not end the bitter slrffcn 

The same year that witnessed the death of 
Osiander, 1S^2, beheld the outbreak of an attack 
upon Melancbthon and hU party by the strict 
Lutherans led by a strenuous opponent of Calvin's 
doctrine of Christ's presence in the Supper, Joachim 
Wcstphal, of Hamburg (iS[0?-i574). Wijstphal 
accused them of " Crj-pto- Calvinism " — that is, of a 
secret introduction of obnoxious CalvTnistic theo- 
ric3, and the hittemc^?! of the dispute was height- 
ened by the fact that, largely under Wesiphara 
influence, the north German merchant -cities re- 
fused to receive the poor Marian exiles from 
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England because ihow refugees sympathized with 
Calvin on the dispulpd question, Calvin's energetie 
defence of his doctrine but added fuel to the flames, 
the more so that he claimed that MeUnchthon was 
cssentialiy of Ub opinion. 

No wonder that, ^s the mjch-h«Lras5ed Melanch- 
thon neared his end, he gave as one reason why he 
wished to lay down an earthly career that had been 
so full of conflict and criticism thai ht' mi[^ht escape 
" the rage of the theologians." On April 19, 1560, 
the pcaccJoving, scholarly, pure-souled friend of 
Luther came to the dose of his useful life, and he 
reftts in the Castle Church at Wittenberg by the 
side of the older and more vehement icformer 
with whom his name must be forever joined. 

MeUnchthon's death made, howi^ver, no differ- 
ence in the thi^ologicaj disputes within the Lutheran 
camp, or in the attacks upon his modificaliun? of 
Luther's teachings. But, till 1574, the Philipplsts 
continued dominant in electoral Savony and con- 
trolled Its universities, Leipzig and Wittenberg. 
On that most disputed question of Christ's presence 
in the Supper, the Philippisls more and more fully 
approached Calvin's position. In the year just 
mentioned, however, Elector Aupj&t turned upon 
the Philippist theologian:;, in whom he now per- 
ceived a degree of Calvinism that he had thus far 
not suspccled, dcpo'iing the now discredited Witten- 
berg professors, and imprisoning the leading Philip- 
pists, among them Melanchthon's son-in-law. Kas- 
par Pcucer (1 525-1602), A meda) was struck com- 
memorative of the deposition of the Wittenberg 
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teachers, who were represented on it as visibly as- 
sodaltd with the DeviL On the death ot EUcior 
August in 15S6, ihe Philippists raided ihcir heads 
under Ch^ii^rian I., only to be struck down again 
and (heir leaders persecuted when he was succeeded 
by a regency in the name of Christian 1I-, in ISgt. 

Out of this confused conflict came, howcvcrn in 
I577» an Important Lutheran symbol^thc FormuU 
of Concord. This la^t of the great Lutheran creeds 
wag the product of an almost infinite amount of nego- 
tiation encouraged by several Lutheran princes and 
carried out by a number of thcologinnsj of whom 
Jakob Andrea: {igaS-go), of Tubin^^cn, Martin 
Chemnitz ([522-3^1), of Pmnswick, and Nikolaus 
Selnecker(i530-^2) were the chief. On June 35, 
1580, the fiftieth anniversary of the Augsbui^ Con- 
fession, the Formula of Concord was published by 
the Elector August, It was intended ;s an end lo 
the perplexed strife of the previous years. Not as 
extreme as Flacius and some of his associates, it 
never mL-ntions Melanchlhon's name, it quotes Lu- 
ther with most reverential deference to his authority, 
and H leans d^^Cldedly to the stricCer Lutheran stdc. 
As one turns its pages and comparcii its minute, 
technical, scholastic discussions with the brief, 
fresh statement* of the Augsburg Confession, one 
feels himself in a wholly unlike atmosphere. The 
fresh, free puHod of investigation is gone, a new 
confessional ism, hair-splitling, learned, dry, has 
taken its place. 

When Lutherans so divided among themselves, a 
union with thf Calvinists who ut^re pressing, from 
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1563 orward. [nto western Germany was incon- 
ceivable. To the stricter Lutherans they seemed as 
objectionable as the Catholics, Germany was di- 
vided into three religious parties. 

No ^vonUer that, under the>;c circumstances, Prot- 
Gstantiam in Germany b«gan sbwly tt> lo^e ground 
before the awak<;ning Catholicism of the counter- 
Reformation. A carelul Italian diplomat ebticnated 
the Lutherans, immediately after the Pe;Lceof Augs- 
burg of 1555. at seven-tenths of the population of 
ihe empire. To other Protectant f:eet5 he credited 
a fifths and to the Catholics only a tenth of the peo- 
ple Possibly his figures exaggerated the Protc^t^nt 
strength ; but the Roman party might well feel dis- 
couraged. Many, Protestant and Catholic alike, 
believed that the empire was about to tear itself 
wholly loose from Rome. Probably that result 
would not. in any event, have occurred. But cer- 
tainly fioon after Ihe year 1570 was passed, if not 
before, the detrimental cfTccts of Protestant dis- 
putes and divisions were discernible- Proie^tanttam 
h^ never since held so lar^ a relative portion of 
Germany as in its tlood-tide In the third quarter of 
the sixteenth century. Its own division!> were, in 
the seventeenth century* to threaten its political ex- 
istence. Hut, whatever its shortcomings, the Lu- 
theran movement had struck its roots deep and for 
ever into Gemiaii national life. It had presented a 
new and fruitful view of the way of snivation. It 
had emphasized the Christian home. It had fos» 
tcred not the least winsome of the varying typos of 
Christian piety. It hfld -iuccessfully substituted the 
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authority of Scripture for that of the papacy and of 
the medieval Church. Above all, it had, with all its 
limitations, greatly advanced intellectual and re- 
Hgious freedom. 




CHAPTER VI, 

CALVIN AND HIS WORK. 

RANGE, unlike Germany or Spain, 
sucms to havo hail little popular cciit- 
sr[OL)!4n(]4s of a roJigiou^ mis^inn in the 
Reformation age. The ReformafJoii 
movcmcnl bTought great turmoil and 
much culI strife to the I^nd ; but it4 people as ft 
whole were never profoundly penetrated by Evan- 
gdkal idciis as were those of Germaiiy, The 
French Proleitants probably never numbered more 
than a tenth of the population of the land. Nor, 
on the other hand, were the French such convinced 
and strenuous *iupponffrs i-f the older Church as the 
people of Spain. Situated between Germany and 
Spain geographically, Franee u-aa. to some extent, 
a debatable ground between the two types of 
Reformation that were to divide Europe. Yet the 
vast preponderance of the population was always 
on the Roman .side. 

PoliCicatly, I'rance prcscmed a great contrast \o 
Germany. East of the Rhine aJI was division. In 
France, national unity, thanks to Louis XL (king 
1461-83), Charles VUl- (u^s-yR) and Louis XIL 
{149S-T515), had reached a higher drvelopmert than 
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elsi'whure in Europe, Under Francis L (iSIS-^ 
47), the life-long rival of Charles V. for the 
political headship of Christendom, F>aiL^e h:id a 
popular sovtri?ign, a brilliant court and military 
glory. The war^i with Charles V. turned out badly 
for France, but they had the approval of the French 
nobles. Francis himself was iiffable, dignified, 
COurtCOuSn impetuous, dissolute. The cool and far> 
sceinj^ Charles V., though not of blamdcss moral 
life, seemed, in comparison with Francis, a man of 
deep religfnn anU character, Francis had no pro- 
found religious convictions. His admiration for 
the humanistic sciiolarship of liis age inclined him 
!o be tolerant where tolerance cn.st him nothing. 
Probably had he viewed the Reformntinn simply 
from a religious standpoint, he would have been 
largely indifferent to it. He had not the slightest 
hesitation about entering into league with foreign 
Protestants, or even with the Turks, when it suited 
his political advantage. But two political consid- 
erations always limited, and o(ten ov<?rbore, Fran- 
cis's tolerance. He desired to cultivate the good- 
will of the pope as a inilitaiy and spiritual ^\\y In 
his struggles with Charles, and he wished that the 
French Church should be unaltered in constitution 
and undisturbed by contention. From that Church, 
Francis drew great revenues. Ry him in reality its 
higher ofTicers were nominated, Tt was a mighty 
organ of political power, and the king viewed any 
alteration in xH constitution as likely to wcafctn his 
own throne. Hence, though naturally rather easy- 
going, Francis persecuted Protestantism as soon as 
it became at all powerful. 
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In Francis's gificd elder sLstcr, Margiii^rftu d'Aii- 
goulfimo (i4f)2-[549), toleration was a princEple of 
foroc, and the protection that she afforded to 
Protestants, and, indeed, to men o£ liberal ideas 
gcncjally, made her an important Eactor in the story 
of the rrench reformatoTy movement, MairieJ, jii 
1509, to one of" the prominent nobles of the French 
court. Ihe Duke d'AIcnjon* she exercised a p<jwer- 
fnl Influence over hcrr royal brother, to whom she 
was wiirmly attached, while by her second mnrriagt, 
In 15^7, two years after the death of her first hus- 
band, to Henri d'Albret, king of Navarre, she 
became the head of a little court at Nihac (in B^arn 
or French NaViirre ), les* than a hundred mik* north 
of the PytL-nccs, where she granted a protection 
elsewhere denied on French soil to many opponents 
o( Rome as long as she hved. 

The reformatory movement entered France 
throUfjh the dihorw^y of the revival of learninjj. 
Indeed, ils founder, Jacques Lc F&vrc (1455'- 
1536) of Etaplcs (Faber Stapulen^ii.s), was always 
primarily a humanist. A man notably diminutive 
o( figure, modest and gentle in bearing, of wide 
learning and deep piety, Le F&vrc was not adapted 
for the rough work of a Luther, but he won dcvulcd 
friends for hia views. From 1507 to iJJO, his home 
was in the abbey of St. Germain-des-rr^s^ at Paris, 
of which his friend, Guillaume Hrj^onnet (i46fl' 
'3 33)1 better known from 1 ;i6 onward as bishop nf 
Mcaux, was for some years abbot. Here Le F^re 
turned from the study of the classics to that of the 
Scriptures, aided b^ the monastery library, Aa 
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fruiis of hi^ nt^w labors, iippearod, \w 1509, his Com- 
mentary t»n the Psalms ; and, \v\ 1512, his exposi- 
tion and li-anslaiion of the Pauline cpLsLles, in Ihe 
preface to wliich he asserted the unique authority 
of the Bible, declared sal^^ali^jn unmerited, denied 
the merit of good works, criticisi^J prie^nily celibacy 
and the sacrificial doctrine of the mass, and affirmed 
a reformalion to bo at hand. Le I'fivre had thuSf in 
151^, arrived at many ol the posiliona that Luther 
did not attain till some years thereafter. But Le 
FSvre, though a man of courage, was not a leader 
UIcc Luther, and France was net ready as was 
Germany, In 1522 he continued his Biblical studies 
wilh a Commentary on the Four Evangeliits, which 
the ancient theological school of Paris, the Sor- 
bonne, condemned in 15^3. as il had already two 
years before his opinions K't[arding Mary Magda- 
lene- Le F&vre found protection, however, from 
his friend Bishop Bri^onnet, and wa.s appointed by 
him gcneml-Hcar of Me.iux In I 523, Rut the more 
strentiona persecution inaugurated by the regency 
thai ruled Fmnce after the capture of Francia L on 
the battle-field of Pavia, compelled Le Fivrc to fly 
to Strassburg two years later. Francis, on regain- 
ing his hbcrty, called the exile home and made him 
tutor to the royal children and librarian at Bloia j 
and, at the request of Francis and Marguerite 
d'Angoulfime. he labored on a translation of the 
Bible which Calvin's cousin, Pierre Robert Oliv^tan 
(?-i5jR), complL'ti^d and published in T535 and 
made the version in general use by the Protestants 
of FrancCi But increasing persecution imperilled 
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his life ai Blois, and Lc F^tTc'^ \^si d^ya were spent 
in the shelter of N^rac, where he died in 1536, 
without ever having fcnnally separated from the 
Roman Chureh, but in essential sympathy with 

Protestantism. 

Thanks to the seed sowed by Le Ffivre and the 
circulation in the land of the culy publications 
of the Saxon rcfomicrs, the Evangelical movcn\cnt 
soon gained a considerable, though >;cattered, fol- 
lowing in Francs. But the government gave no 
reason to doubt its hostile attitude. Though Fran- 
eis 1. at lirst exercised a measure of toleration, as 
iUusiiaccd in the case of Le F^vrc, he soon came to 
treat the movement a? one invoIWng ecclc«aslical 
and civil disorder Iconoclastic outhrc^k^. In i^rS, 
sirengthrncd popular antagonism ; and though the 
French government occasionally modified its jioUcy 
when coquetting for political advantage with the 
German l^rotostants, as in 1532, its course was pre- 
vailingly one of severe repression. Met by a perse- 
cution far more fierce than anything Protestantism 
had to endnre in Germany, the struggle in France 
assumed a fiittorcr aspect than beyond the Rhine. 
The vacillating, but ukimatcly hostile, attitude of 
Francis 1. was well lUustrated in the case of Louia 
de Bcrquin (1490-1529), a nublcman of Arlois. A 
man of marked piety and humanistic reformatory 
spirit, he enjoyed, soon after hi^ tu'entieth yi:ar, 
the personal friendship of Le Ffevrc and Marguerite 
d*Angoul3mc, and was appointed one of the royal 
council- Atlmcled to the writings of Luther and 
Mclanchthon, he translated one of Lulhcr'9 treatises 
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and wroie tn a Rimil^T spirit- For this he was im- 
prisoned, in 1533, by thf Parloment cf Paris, the 
highest civil tribunal. But the prompt intervention 
of Francis T, saved him from condemnation. Seized 
again in 1536, he wns once more rescued by the 
king* who this time wcotc in De Berquin's lavor 
from his Spanish imprisonment. In i^2(jp Dc Ber- 
quin was fur the third Unit' arrested, and was con- 
demned to the slake. Francis now dechned to in- 
terfere, :ind De Berquin died by fire at Pari? on 
April 17th. When a noble was Ihua dealt with, 
humhlcT heretics could expect litllc tolerance. 

While the Reformation spread thus in certain cir- 
cles in France during the third and fourth decades 
of the sixteenth century, it was in French Switzer- 
land that it first became dominant, and from thai 
vanlage-groujid outward that its greatest influence 
on FruEice itself was ultimately exerted. The man 
who lirst planted the Evangelical doctrines in French 
Switxurland was Guillaume Farel (14X0-1565). iiorn 
of a prominent family at Gap, he studied at Paris 
under Lc Ffevreand taught in the College of Car- 
dinal le Moinc, With the permission of Bishop 
Brigonnet, he began preaching in the diocese of 
Mcaux in i^zi, but his fiery nature and violent de- 
nunciations led ihc bishop to withdrawhi? license in 
1525H and Fard soon fled for safely to Basel. Here, 
though favorably received by CEcoUmpadius, he 
found an enemy in Erasmus, and was expelled from 
thecily. Strassburg was next the scene of his 
turbulent career, and from there he journeyed to 
Switzerland^ si-ltling, in 1526, at Aif^lc^ in French- 
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apeakini; Vaud. ihtn t'^ri of the tcminritjs of Bcmc- 
With the victor)' of ProtcslantEsm m Bcme, in 
the public dispuiAtion of Jn^nuary, i^^S, in which 
Zwingli* G^colampadius and Buccr took partf Farcl 
received a roving commisisioii a;* a reformatory 
preacher from the Bernese yovemmcnt, and at cncc 
aet himself to proclaiming Evangelical opinions ifi 
the French-speaking territories under Bernese in* 
fluence. There was a storm everywhere he went. 
but be met much succesi^. He prt-^ch^d the Rcf- 
omtation at Lau'ianne, Orbc, Avcnches, and. with 
speeia] effectiveness, at NeuchiitL'h He visited- ihc 
Waldenses of Piedmont, and brought them into 
connection with the Reformation movement. And 
among the frit^nds and associates whom he inter- 
ested in these strenuous labors, two were conspicu* 
ous, Pierre Virel (isn-?i) and Antoine Fromcnt 

Viret, though a native of Orbein Switzerland, had 
studied iil Paris, and there had come, it seems prob- 
able, under Kvangchcal influence- Kclurning to 
Orbe, he was there aroused by the fiery Farcl, in 
1531, and labored with much success tn his native 
town, though hi?i largest work waa to be in Lau. 
sanne (i53'>'5£)) and Geneva, and his last day^ 
were to be spent in France and Navarre, Ftoment 
was from the same district of France a!s Fare!, and, 
like bim, acquainted with Lc Ftvrc and MargucriU- 
d'Angoul^me, by whom he was befriended. From 
1529 onward lor a number of years, he labored to- 
gether with Farti in the same missionary enterprises, 
&nd was as fearless and vigorous a» he. Ultimately 
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he left the mmislry and fell into di^race /or a time. 
He luiterpEirtially recovered his good name, nnd died 
a notary al Geneva. Farcl, Vircl and Froment it 
was who Introduced the Reformation into the most 
important cily of I'rtnch Switzerland, 

The dawn of the sixteenth century found Geneva 
torn by factions to which its pecuUar mixed govern- 
ment ^ave ample footing. Ita highest ruler was the 
bishop of the city^ possessed of the rightti uf taxa- 
tion, coinage and supreme command in war Under 
him, yet appointed hy the neighboring dukes of 
Savoy» was tht vldamc, who executed legal sen- 
Lt-nces and had a minor civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tiom Besides these officers there were four "syn- 
dics" and a treasurer, not appointed by the bishop 
or the vidame, but chosen by ihv citizens (bour- 
geois), who met in semi-annu^ assembly, and, in Ad- 
dition t o choosing these officers^ made certain classes 
of laws and trcaEics. The syndics exercised juris- 
diction in all capital criminal trials. To them and 
to ihe treasurer were joined tvi'enty citizens n.s the 
"Little Council" — a body from which uhimaiely 
developed, by the addition of the chiefs of the ward* 
and of other advisers, a second assembly — the "Coun- 
cil of Sixty," It is evident that such a system had 
ill it abundant tlerncnts of dispute, and that, a^de 
[rom divisions amonj* the citizens on other ques- 
tions, three parlies would naturally arise, those of 
the bishop, of the duke of Savoy, and of the cham- 
pions of municipal independence. In reality, how- 
ever, the interests of the Savoy and of the episcopal 
parties were generally, though not invariably, imiied. 
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Mnce the bishoprit: was hclU, in the early years of 
ihc sixtet^nih ctntuty, by relatives or dL^pcnclcnta of 
the house of Savoy, Geneva itself bore the repute 
of a turbulent, luxurious and pleasure-loving c(t/. 
The dukes of Savoy were anxious lo bring it more 
fully under their contrul \ but certainly from the be- 
ginning of the bishopric of JuUn» '* the Bastard of 
Savoy," ill 1513, a considerable party of the citizens 
of Geneva, led, till \\U execution in 1 5 tg, by Phht- 
berl Btrthelier, by his companion and successor, 
Bcsan^on Hugues, and, in a less degree, by Francois 
Bonivard (the '* Prisoner of Chilton "), strove with 
varying success for independence from Savoy and 
for confederation with the neighboring Swiss can- 
tons. After tedious struggles, a league was formed 
with F'reiburg and l^L'rne in 1 S-^> ^nd the party of 
mLinicipal liberty attached the interests of che diy 
fully to those of Switzerlani]. Berne became Prot- 
e^ilant in 153S, while Ihe duke of Savoy and the 
bishop of Geneva supported Roman interests. 
Hence IhU new poUtkal alliance with Freiburg and 
Bcmc, begun without thought of religious modifica- 
tions, favored the introduction of the Evangelical 
movement into Geneva ; and, by 1530, the *' Coun- 
cil of Two Hundred," which had been established 
at the beginning of the alliance* In imitation of the 
constitution of the northern Swi;^ cantons, was In- 
clined to reform mea'^ures. )n June, 15J-, that 
council ordered the vicar-general of the dioccae to 
aec that the Gospel was preached in its purity. But 
the Roman party was stiU Nirong, and it was not till 
October, 1 53>, that, on the atrival in Geneva of the 
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fitry F'aTL'l, Prol^untism wh.-: powerfully repre- 
sented. Conflicl followed immediately. Farcl had 
to leave the city \ but Froment continued his work. 
Yet he, too, had soon to flee, and though Geneva 
now contained many sympathizers svilh the new 
views, the Roman party held the upper hand for 
some months longer. But Bernese influence se- 
cured protection for the reformed party in i53J,and 
Farel renewed his labors, supported by the able 
Virct. Public worship after the new orderwas first 
conducted on March i, 1534, by Fare!. In July 
and August, T535, rhc innovators fc!l strong enough 
to take possession of the principal Genevan churches, 
and on the 27th of the month last mentioned the 
Council of Two Hundred forbade the mass. Further 
leforniatory measures were enacted in May of the 
following year by which the abolition of the older 
ecclesiastical system was completed. Few ciUes 
could have been h;sR adapted than Geneva, however, 
to the strenuous moral and spiritual discipline which 
Farcl and Viret attempted to introduce. A stormy 
municipal rcpuhlic, led to alliance with the move- 
ment for radical TL-ligious reform by political con- 
siderationa rather than profound religious convic- 
tions, and noted for its license of life, Gent'va was 
easily aroui^ed, but with diUiculty controlled, by 
Farel, Farel knew his limitations well ; and, in 
Julyi ' SS'^r his almost prophetic declariitinn of what 
ho believed 10 he God's will enlisted in the work of 
Genevan reformation the services of a passing French 
refugee — the ablest organii^erand profoundest theo- 
logian that the Reformation produced — John Cal- 
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vin, Wiih th* cooaiog of Ciliin, Farel's own sig- 
nificaacc in the FrancD-Svt^s r«fonn fnovnncat uioa 
becaine s«C4>nciaTy, thou^ he eoniinucd ti> be 
strongly lofluentiaL Bajibhed from Geneva in 1558 
urith Calvin, be labored at Neuchitel. which con- 
tinued lo be the main a:ciic of his aclivUies till his 
dcftlh in 1565, though ilia rc£ttcs£ DAturc LctJ him to 
iotcTTupt hi& Neuchitel minUtr^' by rcforoifttoiy 
preaching in Metz, Gap. and many other pUccs. 

John Calvin was bom on July 10, 1309* in the 
UnJe cp»4<vipal ciiyof Noyon in Picardy, abnut sev* 
coty miles northeast of Paris. His bthcr, G6rtrd 
Cauvin, wa3 secret <try td the bishop of Noyon 
and fiscal agent for the district — a position which 
brought the family promiTicnt acquaintances and an 
honorable and u'elKto-do station \ but led Gerard, 
about the time that Juhn was seventeen, into finan- 
cial irregularities* and uUimately to excommunica- 
tion, as a consequence of a dif^pute over accounts 
with the cathcdnil chaptLT. How far Gerard m.iy 
have hecn bLamoworthy is still a debated question, 
and certainly dimng nil of John's boyhood hLi father 
stood well with the ecclesiastical authoHti?!*. The 
mother was Je^innc Lcfranc, a woman of piety ; but 
her influence on her famous 5on was slight, as she 
died while John was still a boy, havini^ bome her 
husband lw(j daughters and four sons. Of the three 
sons who grew to man's estate, the refoniier was the 
second. Religious by nature, and perhaps by his 
mother's early training, \\\^ ambitious father Jiro- 
cured for the boy the best education thai the region 
and the time could offer. His first schooling he en* 
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joyed in company with the boys of the family of 
Montmor, a branch of the promment noble line of 
Ilangest. and to Ihis happy assocMtiuu and it^ con- 
sequent friend-ihips, Calvin owed a certain grace of 
manner and ease ol social btraring which thu morL- 
humbly traioi?dri:formers^c!ncrally lacked. Further 
and more advanced insltiiction than Noyon could 
afford was expensive, however, and, in I^^E, Gdrard 
Cauvin therefore procured for hi9 lwelve-ye,ir-old 
son a share in the revenues of the chapel of laG^sinc 
in the Noyon Cathedral — an ccclcsiistical holding 
which was increased six yeiirs later hy the iiviiitl of 
St. Martin dc Marteville. Such holdings were then 
frequent and implied no pastoral labor^lhe ser- 
vices bL'ing conducted by a hired priest ; and Ihe 
boy who held them had advanced no further on the 
road to the clerical profcji^ion Chan the reception of 
the tonsure. 

Thu5 provided with fund:*, Calvin entered ihc 
CoU^E*^ de l.-i Marche at Paris, with his friends the 
Montmors, in August, 1533, finding his lodging in 
the house of an unck-. In the college he came 
under the tuition of one of the first teachers of the 
agc» Mathutiu Cordier (c. 3479-I5G4), who, though 
already famous, preferred to instruct rudimt-ntary 
da^cs, that hi:^ students niij^ht have the better 
training. To Cordier, Calvin owed the thorough 
grounding in Latin style that made him ready 
master of chat learned tongue to a degree rarely 
attained even in that njje of renascence Encholarshipj 
and to Calvinj Cordier lator owed in turn his leader- 
ship of the schools of Protestant Geneva, NeuchS,tcl " 
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and Lausanne- From the College <ic U Marche 
Calvin soon passed lo Ihc ascetic and slroTigly 
Ihcologic CoHi^gc dt Monuijju. »i little later lo be 
the (thna matrr of Ignatius Loyola, Here his 
talents in dialectics were speedily developed, and 
here he studied till the close of \^27 or the bc^in' 
ing of 1538. winning for himself a reputation for 
larked abUilits, (or a strenuous aiid critjcil moral- 
ity and for earnestness, but Uving neither a& a 
misanthrope nor iJ^i an asctiic. as has often been rep- 
resented lo have been the case. 

By the time that Calvin was completing his 
studies at the College dc Monlaigu his father was 
entering on the more serious st^ge of the financial 
dispute rvith the ecclesiastical authorities at Noyon; 
and. at his instance, probably agreeing with the 
young man's own anti-ccclcsiaslical inclinalions, 
Calvin turned from the preparatory studies of a 
thtfologic course to those leading to the l^iw, and 
left Haris the home of theology, for Orlfan*i and 
Bourges. At Origan* he remained from about the 
beginning of 1518 to the spring of 15^9, enjoying 
the instruction of Pierre de I'Esioile, wht^n desire 
to hear ihat emincnT jurist's great rival. Andrea 
Alciati, drew him to Bourgcs. At both unlvereitlc* 
he came under the instruction in Greek of a German 
Protestant professor of eminence. Mckhior Wolmar 
(i496-i56[]. Some time in the winter or spring of 
153 I. Calvin was called from Hourgcs to Noyon by 
the Jtlness of his father, and after his father's death, 
which occurred on May 26, he turned from the 
5ludy of Uw, to which his father's desires had held 
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him. to that of the classics at his familiar Pans, 
Francis \.. moved by the new learnings had estab- 
lished certain " royal readers." who rcpresctiCed the 
new humanistic impuhe over against the conserva- 
tism of the Sorbonne, Under Pierre Dan^s and 
Francois Vatabic of this new foundittion. Calvin now 
further perfected himself in Greek and Hebrew, 
cullivating the cl^Lssks ^issiduously^ at the g^me 
time. And the fruit of this new study, the first of 
Calvin's Inng series of publication?, appeared, in 
April, rg33, in hi? Commentary on Seneca's Di 
CUmrutia. Many have sought to find in this mar- 
vcUoii^ly well-read work of a young' man not yet 
twenty 'three years of age a bold protest against the 
intolerance of his age. With equal positive ness 
others declare it to be a purely scholastic humanis- 
tic treatise. But though it shows no sympathy 
with the Protestant Reformation, it reveals in its 
author a remarkable acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
as well as with ci.issical literature, a de<^p sense of 
human sinfulness, and a strenuous moralit}'. A 
few weeks after the publication of this treatise saw 
jCalvin back in Orl<;ans for a stay of perhaps a year, 
and. in the early autumn of 1533, he was once more 
in Paris, where he was soon to take a step that 
left no doubt of his decided Protestantism. 

No question in Reformation history is mort ob- 
scure than Ihatof the circumstances of Calvin's con- 
version. Regarding hi? own spiritual ewpL^ncnces, 
Caivln was always loath to speak. Even his friend 
and biographer, Reza, appears not to have been 
thoroughly informed, and to have attributed to 
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CalviTi an Evangclital activiiy xx, Orleans and 
Bour^^es Cff which there is no contcmporaiy jtroof. 
The eventful ytars of Calvin's studiinl life wcf«, 
however, a period of much religious discussion m 
France. Id 15^3, the year in which he entered the 
College dc Marche, Lc Ffcvrc'a Comtncntary on 
the Four Evangel?!*!^ had been condemned hy the 
Sorbonnc, and Le F^vrc himsolf had become gcn- 
eral-vicar of Meaux. Louis de Berquin'a tragic 
story had unrolled itself btifore his eyes as hc 
studied logic in the Coll^^c de Montatgu. presided 
over by lienjuin'.R bitter opponent, Nocfl Br^da. and 
began acquaintance with law at Origan?. Hii 
teacher, Wolmar, was a German ProtcWant ; his 
later inatnictor, Valablc, wa^ a di«tciple of Lc 
F&vre; his relative. OUv^tan, was attached to the 
Evangelical faith, apparently as early as i^rfl. In 
1532 Calvin himself lodged in PiifiB with Etiennc 
de la Forgr, a prominent adherent of Evangelical 
views, who was burned in 1535- The drbatea and 
companionships of his studi^nt years cannot fail to 
have made Calvin well acquainted with the main 
points at issue between Catholicism and Protest- 
antism. 

But when CaK-in himself became a Protestant is 
still a disputed question. The two moat recent in- 
vestigators of this problem, Lang and UoumeT^c. 
take incompatible views, the former holding that his 
acceptance of Proles tan tifim w.is a sudden event, 
occurring between August 23 and November 1, [533; 
and the latter that it was u gradual process csscn> 
tially completed, if not publicly manifested, some 
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month?; earlier. Calvin's own inlimalions show that 
the process was one of stni^gje and of sudden and, 
he believed, divine illumination. It seema not im- 
probable that Calvin's curious and active spirit, 
trained in the free, critical atmosphere of humanism, 
may have long been intellectually familiar with 
Evangelical opinionSt and in a measure have felt 
their power, but may h^ve yielded full ijubmission 
to them suddenly and through a conviction that only 
in .^o doing was he submitting his will to the will of 
God. 

Almost equally disputed is the step by which Cal- 
vin fir'it made his Protestantism evident. The state- 
ment of lic^a, accepted by his latest biographer, and 
not without apparent contemporary confirmation, is 
that Calvin prepared for his friend, Ihe physician, 
Nicholas Cop, who was chosen rector of the Paris 
University in Octi>ber, 1533, an address delivered on 
November 1, of that year, in which Protestant doc- 
trines were boidly advaiicedj and a Protestant cam- 
paign inaugurated. The discourse which has come 
down to us is drawn in large part from Era*!mus and 
from Luther. That Calvin thus spoke through Cop 
seems, on the whole, the more probable opinion ; 
but the whole story ha? been disputed by historical 
critics who&c views arc worthy of respect, and it is 
not without serious diHiculties. Those who reject 
the Cop hicident would iiee in Calvin's resignation 
of his benefices at Noyon, in May, iS34i ^is deRnite 
adhesion to the newer belief?. 

Eut, whenever and however Calvin's conversion 
occurred, it involved the abandnnment of brilliant 
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prospects for the life of 3 lugitivt and an exile. He 
was not lon^ ^vitlioat expEriunciiij; its severity. The 
samo TTionlh Lli:it hu rt^sJgncd his benefices he \va* 
imprisoned iis a disturber of the religious peace in 
his natii'c city. How Calvin spent the few months 
bclwct-n November, 1513. and this imprison me iit of 
May, T534. "* tinccrtain ; but the early ncprescnta- 
tions seem credible that he had to leave Paris on 
account uf the txcitement aroused by Cop's ad- 
dress. If £o. he may well have spent the winter of 
I53J-J4 in the hospiUhle home of hif^ friend. Lonis 
du Tilict, canon at Angoul^me and pastor of the 
neighhoHng village church of Claiv. Here In a city 
which enjoyed tht protection of Marguerite d'An- 
goid^me, and with ibe aid of Du Tillet's extensive 
library, he probably skclchcd out the first draft of 
X\\fi Instiiutti, And from Angoul^mc, where he burc 
the name of Charles d Espeville lor protection, he 
made, probably about April, 1534, a flying vi^it to 
N^ftic to see the at;ed Le Ffivre, before ^ofng to 
Noyon to resifjn his benefices in May. Relens<rd 
from an imprisonment at Noyon of uncertain length, 
he went, probably for the second time, to Angou- 
l&me, though, 5o uncertain is the exact chronology 
of this portion of his Ufc, that this may have hccn 
his first visit thither ; and from Angoulfme he ap- 
pears to have gone for a brief stay to Toiliers. and 
thence, late in I534j to the familiar Orleans. There 
he wrote htR Psyt/rc'/*afttiyt-/jta, to deny tiiai the soul 
sleeps between death and the resurrection — a little 
Iracl that was not jirinted till eight years later, liul 
an injudicious attempt to advance their cause, made 
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on the night of October \y, iS34> now rendered 
France more than ever a difficult country for the 
residence of Protestanls. Placards denouncing the 
ma^s, prepared by the [ntcmpcratc pen of AnCo[nc 
Marcourt, a French refugee at Nendi&tel, were 
affixed to the blank walls o/ Paris, and read amid 
great popuUr excitement. Francis T. was enraged, 
the more so that one of the placards was secretly 
afHxcd to the door of his bedchamber; and, with 
his approval, persecutions now became more severe 
than before, A public procession of great pomp 
was held, in January, 153$* '^ expiate thescand[il, 
nnd many Protestants were burned. Yet Francis 
wi!^hcd the political aid of German Protestants, and 
therefore wrote to them within a few days of this 
proce^iMon attempting to vindicate hi^ course aa due 
to the peculiarly anarchistic nnd rebellious character 
of the French sympathizer? with the new doctrines, 
A few months later Franci^i carried this dir>crimina- 
tion between French and Gentian I^roteslants so far 
as to ur^e Melanchthon to come to Paris. 

This sudden storm of persecution led Calvin to 
leave France with Du Tillet, probably in February'. 
1 535. He journeyed by wny of Strnssburg to Baael. 
Settled in the comparative peace of a SwUs Prot- 
eatant city, under the protection of an assumed 
name, Mnrtin Lucanius, Calvin aided 01iv6tan by 
preparing a Preface for that translator's version of 
the Bible; and. what was vastly more important, 
he finished his InstiiuU's in August. 1535, though 
they were not istiued from the press till March, 
1536. To the InstituUi he prefixed a noble Letter 
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a<Jdres5cd to Francis I., but d^^^igTiod aliia to be r^Arl 

by the German Profcstanis lo whom ihc French 
sovereign had so grievously slandered the French 
innovalors, preseriting with gicat bcanly of &lyle 
and cogenty of irgumcnt the purpoac^, tharacter 
and faith of the French reformers. This mascer'^ 
piece of defensive literature, and the no loss remark- 
able theuLu];!^ treatise to which it was prefiicedt gave 
a European sij;mficance to their author, who counted 
but twenty-^ix years when he wrote them. The 
Letter foreshadowed that unquestioned leadership 
among French Protestants which his work at Ge- 
neva was speedily to demonstrate. The Institutes 
gave promtae, oven in their early foim, of a doy- 
matic power which wa^ ultimately ti> rank him with 
the few i;reat theologians ^f Christendom. 

The iMsfittttes. in their original Latin drcs-s of 
ijjG, were Far. indeed, from ihe bulky treatise thai 
Calvin tihimately madir them. The six moderately 
extensive chapters of 1536, on Law^ Faith, Prayer, 
True Sicraments, False Sacraments and Christian 
Liberty, forrn a compact hand-book, Calvin worked 
upon the fusiitittes all his life. In their second edi- 
tion, published at ^tra^sburg in 1 SJ9' they may be 
said lo have attained their doctrinal completeness; 
In their radical FL'vision and total rearrangi'ment for 
the edition of 1 559 they reached Their ultimate logi- 
cal form. The ablest doctrinal treatise that the Ref- 
ormation produced, their power was speedily recog- 
nized by friend and foe alike. No theological ck- 
position ^ince \\it: Samina of Aquinas haa hwd so 
profound an influence or gained so lasting a fani& 
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Th<; /■J/JVj'/fjhavt- the pou/er ihat comes froin in- 
trllectual jrayp, clearness of 5t[Ltvzmcnc, confidence 
of convictiorij hij^h-wrought spiritual earnestness, 
and an iron cogency of logic that draws its concla- 
fiEon^ rc^isLlessly once its premises are d^dmitLed. 
No slight attraction toward Calvin's writi^i^?* lay in 
the vivacity and rcadablcncss of the Latin and ol 
the French garbs in which he cl(?lhtd ihcm. Cal- 
vin':^ work WlIs nevLT obscure. It was never dry. 
And his Tnstifutt's were designed for the general 
reader no less than for Che technical student of the- 
ology. 

While Calvin's theology grew in the range of 
doctrine ti'[:atcd and in the: sharpncs'^ with whjcii hi^ 
views were dclined and lo^^icalJy interlinked, as sac- 
ce&sive editions of the ftisiituUs were put forth, 
unlike tht Iheolo^jy of Melanchthon, it was never 
essentially modified, and most nf its later character- 
islics were already apparent in the edition of 153G. 
Anything like a synopsis of Calvin's theology is, of 
course, impossible within the limits of this chapter ; 
but lour of its salient features demand at least a 
passing glnncc that his work and influence may be 
understood. 

In his presentations of Chrislian truths Calvin stood 
on the general platform already attained by the 
Protestant leaders. With Ihem he holdb that the 
Bible, which he view; as atte'jted tn the individual 
believer hy tlie testimony of the Spirit, is the only 
final and guffieicnt authority. With them he re- 
gards jusliricaiion by faith .is Ihe ^ole way of salva- 
tion. With them he maintains that the only priest- 
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hood 15 the priesthood of all believer*, and that all 
ministers arc spiritually equal. With them he dcj- 
nie^ the saerificial character of the tm.ss nnd all that 
is connected with purgatory and a treasury of good 
works. Rut while thus standing on the common 
j^Tonnd that the Protestant reformers had already 
reached. Calvin show* ^strong fK-CuUaritica of cm' 
phasis and individuality of presentation. 

The comcr-stonc of Calvin's structure* and, ap- 
parently, the pivotal fact of his rtligiLjus experit-nci:, 
wasi the sovereif^nly of God. An ow^erwhelniinj^ 
sense of the divine majesly and of the duly of man 
To auhmiT To its sway 9Tanda behind all his argu- 
menL In the light of that thought, even more 
than wa* the case *ilh Zwingli, all his theology was 
moulded. That sovereignty has its chief present 
man if est ai ion, as far a& the destiny of the human 
race is concerned, in election and reprobation, both 
of which depend on Ihe sovereign will of God. Re- 
garding every man, God has from alV eternity a 
definite, individual and unchangeable purpose of 
salvation or of Loss; and the ultimate rc^L^on for 
that pur|J05e in any particular case lh that God wills 
iT go to be. ThiiJ. sireniions doctrine wa^ presented 
in a comparatively undeveloped form in the edition 
of 1536. Election was dwelt upon. Reprobation, 
though mentioned, wai not elaborated, Dul, as 
Calvin's exposition of his system unfolded, the 
theme received fuller and shaipcrtreatmcnt. There 
was. probably, notliing more strenuous in Calvin's 
doctrine of election than had been expressed in 
Luther's reply to Era^muj^ or in Melanchthon's t^ar- 
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litr posilipn^. But* as w.ih already said of Zwingli 
iTi a similar connection, the cmphasH was very dif. 
fcrcnt. With Calvin dcction is a much more cen- 
tral doctrine than with Luther; while Mclanchthon 
in hiik later tticclti^y moved in a dirccUon cppodtc: 
to that which Calvin represented. 

Much more peculiar to Calvin, though not so 
vital to his system, were his views oi the sacraments; 
and especially of thai jujlly cuntesled point, the 
nature of Christ's presence in ihe Stipper On 
these matters ihc edition of i 536 presented Calvin's 
esscniially completed thought. The sacraments he 
viewed as *' witnesses of the grace of God declared 
to us by external symbols/* They have no magical 
quality. They serve to confirm God's promises to 
us. In regLird to the Supper, Calvin stood between 
Luther and Zwingli, holding with Zwingli that 
Christ's words, "this Is my body/' are symbolic 
rather than literal, but inclining strongly to sym- 
pathy -with the Luther.in emphasia of a presence of 
the Lord in the Supper. That presence — and here 
Calvin made his great contribiiUon to the discussion 
— is not physical, but a presence of spiritual power, 
on account of which those who partake of the Sup- 
per in faith, and those only, receive from it Christ's 
benefits. 

To Calvin's thought, a^ expressed in the InsH- 
ruUs of 3536 and greatly elaborated in their later 
editions, the holy Catholic Church la "the whole 
number of the elect." This conception of the true 
Church as in the la^t analysis Ihe invisible Church, 
Caivin shared with Wiclif, Huas and Zwingii, But 
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while the elect constilufe the Church known to 
God. ouUidc □£ which there is no salvatic^n, the 
Church as known to man's imperfect discrimination 
is the vi^ibk' association composed, to quote Calvin's 
expresi^ion of 1559, of those " s^ho by confes^'on of 
faith, regularity of conduct and participation in the 
sictaments, unite with us in iicknowlcclijinf; Ihe siame 
God and Christ." That visible Church, fellowship 
with which \^ ouential to thi; ChrUlian life, is 
marked by soundness in doctrine, discipline and sac- 
raments. But while the whole number thus united 
are the visiblr: Church univLrsal, those grouped 
in particular villages, towns or countries are also 
fittingly spoken of a!J churches and posses'i a govem- 
menlal unity. The proper officers of these churchcis, 
Calvin taught, certainly from 1541 onward, are those 
designated by Christ and the apostles. They are 
pnstors and teachers whose work may be expressed 
a» that of the pastoral office, lay elders to assist in 
discipline, and deacons to care for the poor. En- 
trance on the ministry ifi by a IwoftilU call — an in- 
ward impulse toward the ol5ce and an invitation from 
the Church, As early as 1536, Calvin had come to 
the conclusion regarding the summons of the Church 
which he expressed, in 1559, as follows: 

** Ministers are legitimately called according to 
the Word of God, when those who may have seemed 
fit are elected on the consent and approbation of 
the people. Other pastors, however, ought to pre- 
side over the election, lest any error should be com- 
mitted by tht- general body cither through levity of 
bad passion or tumult," 
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The effott of lliiA dottrint of the right of the loca.1 
congr<:g^tioii lo ah^ire in the choice of its minister* 
and hence of his rtrsponsibih'iy lo itj haa been incal- 
culable in the dcvclnpmcnt of popular liberty. Lu- 
ther early abandoned rt somewhat similar posnitjon 
for dependence upon princes. The Anglican Ref- 
ormation of Hcnfy VIII. and Elizabeth had no 
room for such a principle. But, like ZwingH's 
thouj^ht which Calvin made his own, that obedience 
cuascs when rLikrs command anything contrary to 
God, this vigorous and pracliL:al .issertion of the 
rights of the Christian congregation has proved one 
of the ^reat sced-contributmns to political and re- 
ligious freedom. For the argument lies near at hand 
that if ministerE; are chosen, then they are responsi- 
ble to those by whom they are elected. And if 
spiritual rulers are responsible to those whom they 
serve, why not temporal magistrates, evi:Ti kings? 
Calvin himself did not dra\\' these conclusions in 
their fulness; but what his lessons taught, English 
Puritanism and Scotch Presbyterian ism f nn less than 
the Protestantism of France and of Holland, were to 
show. 

To Calvtn'-s thought, though not always in his 
Genevan practice, Church and State are independ- 
ent, yet in harmonious cooperation. The civil 
ruler's first duty is to aid the Church, and to pre- 
serve its purJly even by the punishment of heretics 
and other offenders ; but thu Church \% not subject 
to him. Calvin's position hertin was more that of 
the Roman Church than that of any other of the 
reformers ; but his congregations were republican 
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bodies. LI) the government o( which Uyoicn fuHy 
shared. 

The nienti{>n of discipline as one nf the mark^ of 
ihe Church calls aHcntion lo a fourth peculiarity of 
CaJvin'? teaching — iht tmphasi*! which he laid on the 
cuUivatior and enforcement of a ^Htrcnuous morality. 
In Calvin's thought ihe elect are not merely called 
to foi^ivcnc%3, they are " calkd unto hoKnc**/* 
The natural man cannot of himself do good works — - 
he is totally depraved ; but the renewed man must 
do £ood works by the power of God's grace working 
in him. As Calvin expressed the thought in his 
edition of [559, **we are ju?:tified not without, and 
yet not by, work?," Here, again, the difference 
between Calvin and Luther is one of emphasf^ ', but 
itbatilfft'rence of great consequence- In Luthcr'a \ 
thoLtght, good works arc the spontaneous outflowing ' 
of justification by faith- To Calvin, justification and 
regeneration arc more separated, though Intimalely 
related, experiences. The new life ol rt^cneralion 
Is. more Ihan in Lulhtr's conceplion. a life cf strug> 
gle and of conscious effort for holiiie^';. Hence 
Calvin laid greater weight on the "Law" than 
Luther; holding as strenuously as the great Wit- 
tenberg reformer that our salvation is of grace and 
no* by conformity to its precepts ; but emphasiting 
the value of the moral Law as a guide to Christian 
conduct much more than Luther did. From I536 
onward, Calvin saw in this regulative and instnicilvc 
use of the Law by those already Christians iu chief 
value. Enforcing thus the necessiij- of a strcntujua 
mor^ity. Calvin emphasised the worth of church- 
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censures ; holding it to be a prime duty of the 
Church lo ili-^ciplinc offenders for their own good 
and that of the Chinch itself. Discipline, he laught* 
IS one of the chief gifts entrusted to the Church for 
the training of it? mcmbi?r!^. Discipline bt^came, 
thcivfore, in a much higher degree than in the Lu- 
theran Churches, a characteristic of those that bore 
Calvin's impress. 

In Calvin's system the individualism o£ the Ref- 
ormation ^c attains its fullest and most logical 
expression. Salvation or less 15 taught to be based 
on an individual relationship to the plan of God. 
Calvin'R doctrine fieems " hard " to much of the 
thinking of our own age. It did to his. Hut it is 
oniy histoHi; jutlict to point out that the lessons 
which Cnlvin and those who accepted his theology 
drc^tf from it were thos<^ of encouragement rather 
than of supincnessor despair, Ifc, most thoroughly 
of all the ^efo^IIle^^^^ taught the Protestants what to 
answer to the Catholic clairn that idjgion is largely 
a corporate matter, and that outside the visible 
Roman Church there is no salvation. Such an 
answer as his the hard-pressed Protestants of France 
needed- To an Rvangt'lical believer of Amiens or 
of Paris, living among a people thnt wished his 
physical death and that believed and tn'cd to impress 
upon him that by scpiirating hintisdf from the 
ancient communion he had doomed himself to dealh 
eternal, the thought must have come as an unspeak- 
able strength and consolation that God hdd had a 
plan for him, individually, from before the founda- 
tion of the world ; that God had chosen him to life ; 
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lliat the whole powtr of God was behind hirn ; anti 
that nothing that any man, be he priest or magis- 
trate, coulU do coulU frustrate the divine purpose in 
his behalf. Similarly, too, Calvin's theoloj;y tau^^ht 
its disciples thi; lesson of individual responsibility 
for a sirenijou^ moral life as no other presentation 
of Christian Cnith hnid yet done. It emphasised 
character in an age thai needed niL'n of strenjith. If 
its bcauti' and sweetness were sacrificed to its force, 
as they undoubtedly were. It nerved strong men for 
battle when conflict ivas the duty of the huur. 

About the- time thiit ttie first edition of the InUi- 
tutfs was coming from the pres^, in the spring of 
I 536, Calvin made a rapid journey to Italy, in order 
to advance the cause he had at heart by making the 
acquaintance of a French princes!* of Evangelieal In- 
clinations—a sympathizer with Le Ftvnc and Mar- 
guerite d'Angoulemc — Ren^e. duchess of Ferrara, 
The friendi^hip thus begun resulted in a life-long re- 
ligious coiTcapondcnce. After a brief stay at Fer- 
rara, shortened perhaps by inquiT^if orial oppiksilion. 
Calvin hastened secretly to Noyon, whence he 
sptedily set out, accompanicfd by his brother, An- 
toinc, and his sister. Marie, intending to make a 
home for tht-m and for himself in Strassburg or 
Basel. Warlike threatenings between France and 
Germany barred the direct route ; and in July, 1536, 
Calvin was halted in his journey, as already narrated* 
hy Fare! while passing through Geneva, and per- 
suaded by Karel's adjurations and warning-* against 
his scholarly reluctance that God had called him to 
take up the active duties of a reformer in the turbu- 
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lent little city-republic, lliat then numbered TH>I far 
from twelve thousand inhabitants. At Calvin's 
coming, the ancient Church had already t^cn done 
away by the citizens under Fctrel's leadership, and 
the city government had entered into full control of 
Genevitn ecclesia^iticat affairs. It had ordt;rGd at- 
tendance on sermons under penalty of banishment 
and suppressed all rcUginus dLiy,s except Sumlay j 
but these external chancres were abnut Ihe cvtcnt to 
which the Genevan Reformation had attained, 

Calvin's work began modestly at Geneva. He 
held no ofRce at first ; but served as Farel's assist- 
ant, expounding the Scriptures in lectures of great 
popular success in the cathedral. But Farel and 
Calvin were determined to organise Gi;tieva into a 
church under strict discipline, rather than le^ve 
affairs to the direction of tbe magii^trates ; and, in 
November, 153''^ they submitted to the city coun- 
cils a Confe*i5ion of Fiiith and a Cati^chiam for indi- 
vidual adoption by all tlic citizens. The cli?clion in 
February, 1537, favored the reformers, and, in July 
following, the citizens, in groups of lens, were re- 
quired to assent to the Confession, the penalty for 
refusal, as defined in Movember of that year, being 
banishment. Meanivhile, about the beginning uf 
I537t Calvin had been ap^HJinted by the city govern- 
ment one of the three city pastors^ the others being 
Farel and a blind old French refugee, of burning 
eloquence — a former monk, Elic Corault (?-i538)- 
Under the new regime discipline was strongly en- 
forced. Men were appointed by the magistrates In 
catU section of the city to watch over morals, while 
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charchly cen^ute^ and civil pumsliments were 
threatened to offenders. Several severe eases of 
punUhment oecurred for what had heretofore 
scarcelsr been rcgafdcd tss offences. At the same 
time the schools were bettered, attendance made 
compuboiy* and public worship improved. 

These strenuous changes, introduced by three 
ministers, no one of whom hud liveii long in the city, 
naCur*iIly j.ri>used a. Htorm, The first att:itk was 
from withoutn when, in February, 1537, Prcrrc Car- 
ol?, a French refugee pastor at NcuchSlcl, who was 
ultimately to return to the Roman Church, charged 
the Genevan ministers with Arianism, since they 
had avoided thr; words " Trinity " and " person '* 
in the Conft^gsion for the sake of simplicity, and re- 
fused to sign the damnatory Athanasian Creed, A 
vigorous defence by Calvin refuted the charge in the 
judfrmcnt of a synod held at Lausanne and of the 
Bernese aulhoritics, as well as of the Slrassburg 
reformers. 

Far more serious was the disaflfection in Geneva 
itsi^lf. Many refused to bind themselves by the 
Confession, which seemed to some of the most re- 
spected citizens a severer bondage than that from 
which the city had escaped in Ihiuwinti ^^ ^^ yo^iM 
of the bishop. The election of February, i[^3S» was 
carried by the dt^ffecicj, though Prote^titnt. ele- 
ment. Calvin and FiZLrel's discipline could not be 
enforced. And the party opposed to them was 
strengthened by the countenance of Berne, the gov- 
ernment of which powerful and aggressive canton 
now Insisted that such minor changes in public wot- 
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ship should be made at Geneva ^ would brin^ it 
into conformity with the Bernese observances. The 
Genevan authrnitics r>\ipported the Bernese requests. 
But Calvin and his associated ministers would not 
admit the right of the civil government to regulate 
the Genevan Church at its pleasure. There was a 
higher law than that of magistrates — the Word of 
God. Corault was forbidden by the government to 
preach by reason of his plain-speaking, Calvin and 
Farel refused tt> celebrate the communion by rites 
imposed dimply by dvil authority, thaugli Calvin at 
leai5t seems to have regarded the Bcmeae rites as in- 
different in thcmselveg. As a consequence of this 
refusal p they were banished in accordance with votes 
passed on April 22and 23. 1538, by the councils of 
Sixty and Two Hundred .ind the general assembly 
of citizens. Calvin and Farel had failed to estab- 
lish the Genevan Church as an independent spiritual 
power side by side with the civil government- The 
latter had asserted its superiority. In so doing, it 
had followed the usage of all German -speaking 
Protestantism, Fare] resumed his ministry at Neu- 
chSiteh Calvin went to Strassburg. 

ForCalvIn'sn larger work this banishment was a 
great advantage. The still youthful reformer needed 
time for study and acquaintance with a wider circle. 
At Str^ssburg he found both. He revised and re- 
issued his InstUutct\n 1539. He defended the Evan- 
gelical movement in aletter, that became one of the 
classics of Trot extant ism, addressed the same year to 
the humanistic and moderate bishop of Carpentras, 
Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto (1477-1547), who tried lo 
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win Geneva back to the Roman allegiance. He btj- 
camc intimately acquainted with the Strassburg re- 
former*, Bucer, Capito and H«lio ; and was one of 
the representatives of his adopted city in the debates 
held at Worms and Rcgcn^burg, in I540and 1541, 
when Charles V. was endeavoring lo secure iomc 
peaceful basis of compromise between Catholics and 
Protestants, In these assemblies he mtt the leaders 
of German relig^ious thought, with Ihe exception of 
Luther, and Formed a warm and enduring friendship 
with Melanchlhnn. 

Calvin's sojourn at Strassburg was marked by 
his marriage, in Augast, i 540^ to a French -speaking 
widow from the Netherlands, like him a.n exile for 
conscience's sake — ^Idclette de Bure— ** a grave and 
honorable woman," as Bcza describes her. Of his 
married life we know little, though enough, tn spite 
of Calvin's habitual reserve, to see that it wai> help- 
ful and happy in the companionship of husband and 
wifCi But the marriage was not of long duration- 
Thc wife, who was something cf an invalid, died in 
March, i54y. The only child, a son, had been 
taken away in infancy. Calvin never married again. 

Though honored at Strassburg, Calvin's life there 
was one of great pecuniary limitation. But, a» al- 
ways, he was an indefatigable worker. In January, 
1539» he became assistant professor of theology*. 
He gathered a congregation of French refugees, to 
which he ministered as pastor, and over which he 
eKcrcE^ed a strenuous discipline ; and for this con- 
gregation he prepared ,t liturgy, which became, wilh 
^me modifications, the liturgy of Geneva after his 
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return, and thus the model for many churches. The 
charactt^ristic (caluru^ o{ Calvin's liturgy are that it 
made the sermon central, as in the Lutheran ard 
Zwinglian form?: of worship, but agrei^d with Zwingli 
in rejtcling the cercmonica which Luther had re- 
tained, and with Luther in developing cangrega- 
tional singing, which ZwingH rejected- At thecoma 
raunion jsei"vice the prayers were wholly UturgicaL 
But in ordinary Sunday worship a place was pro- 
vided for free prayer before the sermon, while the 
other prayers were written. The -len-ice opened with 
prayers of invocation and confession ; followed in 
order by the ringing of a psalm, an extempore prayer, 
the sermon, an extensive liturgical prayer, some- 
times another psalm, and always a benediction. 
The familiar order of public worship in the non- 
liturgical churches of E[ij^land and America is de- 
rived from the work of CaK^in, who, in turn, built to 
some extent on the labors of the Protestant reform- 
ers who had preceded hlm. 

Meanwhile, afTairs had gone badly at Geneva for 
Calvin's opponents. Though the ciiy was still 
strongly Protestant^ the ministers were incompetent 
to manage \\^ turbulent ecclesiastical condition, and 
the submission to Berne shown by the party which 
had driven Calvin forth proved very unpopular. 
Calvin's reply to Cardinal Sadoleto and his kindly 
bearing toward Geneva won hini friends. The tide 
turned in his favor, ami, in October, [540, the Coun- 
cils of Sixty and of Two Hundred and ihc general 
assembly of Gencvcsc citizens invited Calvin to re- 
turn. Calvin hesitated. He knew the burdens of 
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the (ask ta wbirh he wouW have to set himscW, 
But he was finally convinced Ihal it was God^s call ; 
Geneva pressed il ; Fartl and his fiicnds urged ; and 
in September, i ^41. he was b^ck in Geneva, honored 
by the dty govemmentn A^d j^rantcil .1 bouse, to- 
gethcr with what for the time was a handaomc sd- 
pend. 

Calvin returned practically on hia own terms. He 
wa5 determined that a real theticracy— that U,di 
Church ruled wholly by the law of God as ex* 
pressed in the Scriptures — ^liould be erected at 
Geneva- That Church should be coextensive with, 
but not identical with, the civil community, Hc 
made it a ci>ndition of hh return that the Genevesc 
peopli^ should swear '* to hold (n ihe CTitechism and 
to discipline '" — that is, that they should put thcm- 
aelvcs under the doctrirn^ and government of the 
Church. The Genevan faith was expressed in a new 
Catechism from Calvin's pen, issued in 1543, which 
bad great influence wherever the Calvinistic sys- 
tem found sympathizers. The same year suw Ge- 
nevan worship remodelled in accordance with Cal- 
wn's liturgy. 

But the most important of the!>e series of ecclc* 
siastical modifications which marked Calvin's return 
to Geneva was ihe establishment of hi^ system of 
government and discipline by the OfAWwr/jrH^i'JJr* 
sittstiqu^s^ prepared by Calvin and his associ-'^led min- 
isters, wilh the aid of btx sympathetic laymen of 
the Genevan councils i and aduptcd, with some 
modifications, as the ecclesiastical constitution of 
the Genevan Church by the severa] political bodies 
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in which Ihe citizen* were grouped, in November, 
1541, This remarkable constitutinrt can be under- 
stood only in the Light oF Calvin's emphasis on dis- 
cipline as essential to Chrisliaii nurture and on the 
right oi the laity to share in church-government. 
In aci:ordancc with the views already expressed by 
Calvin in the Institutes cL» to the proper ofRcers of 
tht Churdip the Ortiinances provided for pastors, 
teachers, elders and deacons, Calvin, together with 
four other minfgters, like him of French birth, and 
three clerical assistant*!, constituted the pastor. 
Teachers of theology were reckoned as properly of 
the leachiuE office. The ciders were twelve laymen 
chosen by the smallest council, und representative 
of that body and of the Councils of Sixty and of 
Two Hundred. In Iheir itppointmcnt thuji by the 
State, instead of by the religious community, there 
was Cc^rtain!y u departure from the theories of the 
Insliiutcs and the practice of pure Prc^ihyterianism ; 
but therein was only one of a number of cohcca- 
sions that Calvin was compelled to miiJie to that de- 
sire for state control over the Church which found 
full play in most Protestant lands and had driven 
him from Geneva in 1538. To the deacons was as- 
signed the t.ire of the poor ahd of the hospilals. 

Chara^c ten Stic of Calvin's organising genius i^ the 
further K''°'Jj""fi "^ the^ie officers of the Gimevan 
Church for iidministrativc efficiency. The pastors 
and teachers together constituted the V^tt^rahlt 
Compagnir^ by which doctrinal questions were de- 
bated and ministerial candidates nominated. To 
enter on the pastoral office, however, the further 
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^ippraval cif the civil authorities and the silent con- 
sentn at Ica^t^ <*f the congi^gntion to he served were 
requisite. More inl^uential hi the popLiiar life of 
Geneva than this V/rUrabU CvmpagnU was the Con- 
sisioin: compo5i:d of the ministers and of the twelve 
lay elders. This body, meeting cw^vy Thursday, 
under the presidency of one of its lay members, 
wa^ charged with tlie administration of Calvin'^; be- 
loved discipline, and constituted a veritable spiritual 
police. It possessed the power of hou^e-to-housc 
visitation ; and though the Consisfoir^ had no au- 
thority whatever to inflict other than spiritual 
punishments. Geneva, under Calvin, had so iax in- 
herited the mediaeval idea that the State should co- 
operate with the Church in maintaining the religious 
purity of the community, that whoeverwas seriously 
dealt with by the Consistoiri' was almost certain to 
feel the hea^-y hand of civil authority, Characttjr- 
IstiC oi the mediaeval ideai^ which wtre long to sur- 
vive the Reformation was it also that the civil au- 
thorities, no less thaci the CffttsUlftre, felt obligated 
to punish errors in belief as well aa crimes in conduct. 
And under Calvin's influence such punishments 
were of great severity. Not only "A^rc tijrture and 
espiona^ employed by the civil authorities, but 
oficncca such .i-! herii.sy aiid treason were grouped 
together as worthy of death by fire^ blasphemy and 
adultery as of less severe, but still capital punish- 
ment ; while neglect of public worship, luxury In 
apparel, gambling and dancing were all severely 
dealt with. Nor were these statutes any idle 
threats. Between 1543 and 1546 no Icsa than 
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fifty-eight persons were executed and seventy-six 
banished from the little city- 

Theit: resuUs were the w5rk of Cilvin's iron will ; 
and never was there a marc conspicuous Ulustraticjn 
of thf pnwfr of leadership. Calvin ht-ld no ci^l 
office ; he did not even become a citizen of Geneva 
till 1559, He was not even president of the CansiS' 
foirf, of which he wa^ a member He was simply 
one of the pastors. His anlhoWly was that of fl 
rccogmj:cd expounder of the Word of God in a city 
which he had persuaded to regard that Word as the 
final authority. His power was the might of per- 
suasion, of intellectual maj^terfuliiess, of will; hut 
he ruled as few sovereigns have done. His control 
was the more absolute, because it way not self- 
seeking, but the authority of one who was firmly 
convinced that what he «ood for was God's law, 
and the critics of his doctrine whom he opposed as 
relentlessly as the vicious and the criminals were, 
like the Utter, enemies of God. Yet Calvin was no 
fana^tic ; he had his distinct ideal of a well-ordered, 
thoroughly disciplined, doctrinaJly united Christian 
community clearly in view, and he determined 
with adamantine firmness to make Geneva its liv- 
ing- cmbodimcnr No man ever had the material 
and intellectual welfare of the community in which 
he lived more continually in view than he. By 
]544f his vigorous leadership had introduced weav- 
ing, especially of silk-j^oods, which speedily proved 
a great industrial advantage to Ihc city; while his 
care for popular educnition was such that he has been 
called, though the description does injustice to the 
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services of other leaders of the sixteenth century, 
*■ the (ather of c ommon -school 5. " These educa- 
tional and indListrial advantages worked together 
with religious sympathy lo draw hundreds of cklIcs 
for conscience'* sake tn the city. Between 1549 
and 1554 no 1<:S3 than thirteen hundred and seventy- 
dx forci^cra, mostly of French cKtraclion, made 
Geneva their home. Many of them were of leam- 
ing, ability and position ; and, as a whole, they 
constituted an addition to the strength and indu>;lry 
of the community uf whidi any city might be 
proud. The facts that Grneva under Calvin's domi- 
nance enjoyed an increasing commercial prosperity, 
A^ improved system of education, a European Influ- 
ence and repute such anils citiren^had never before 
dreamed, and an augmenting population, go far to 
explain the support which Calvin enjoyed, while 
they distinguish his work, even from its material 
side, as one of the most remarkable in the Reforma- 
tion a^'e, 

Calvin's work, however, was met, aii one would 
expect, by strenuous opposition. His severe disci- 
pline and the growing influence of foreigners aroused 
the hiTitilify cf many of the old Genevan families 
while honest disbelievers in his doctrines and radical 
sects which the Reformation movement drew in its 
train added their weight to the forces that he had 
to overcome. The hoslUity of the parly ol old 
Geneva is readily undt-rstood. Its motive was not 
enmity tu Protestantism, but to Calvin's disciplmc 
and su]i]ii]ners ; and it aimed to assert the suprem- 
acy of the civil government, which this party for 
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several years controElud, over tht; Church, and. there- 
by, to drive Calvin from the city, as in i5jS. The 
most cnnspicuons representatives of thi'; nld Genevan 
spirit were Ami Pcrrin, the cap tain -gen era I ; Pierre 
Vandcl, a man to whi>in any strict moral di'ictpline 
was irksome; and Philibcrt Berihclier, son of the 
Genevan pat not- martyr of the same name who had 
given hia life for Genevan liberty in i S r^. Pcrrin 
bad nought Calvin's return to the city in 1541, and 
had been a participant in the preparation of the 
OrriindJices ci^cUsiasfiques ; but a strenuous process 
of discipline directed against him and his household, 
in 1546, turned him into Calvin's most embittered 
political opponent. Pcrrin and his friends gained a 
gtrong, and it often seemed a pre pcnde rating, 
influence in the dty councils by the election of 1 547 
and retained it till 1554. They sought to take the 
power of ejiconimunicaljon from the ConsisfotrCy and 
lo prevent the admission of foreigners to citizenship 
or lo the right to bear arms. In all this Ihey were 
for a. lime measurably siiccessfuL Calvin's position 
was for several years one of great difTiculty. His 
life was threatened, his work denounced. Only hia 
dominant personality at times saved him. But 
when the scale gradually turned in Calvin'^ favor, 
and the reformer sought to strengthen his grasp by 
admitting many of his foreign supporters to Genevan 
citi?:en^hip< In J 555, Perrin and his friends resorted 
to violence, and were condemned to death by the 
victorious party of Calvin — a fate which most of 
them escaped by a flight that made them exiles 
and left CaJvln, from iii<, to the close of his life, 
practically undisputed master of Geneva, 
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Had the oppo?itii'>n to Calvin"? theocracy beea 
simply thai of representatives of old Genevan 
tradltioa, it would have been far less serious than 
that wliidi he actually overcame. But religious 
views. immiiMl ahke to Protestantism and to the 
Roman system which it had replaced, worked in the 
city, were stimulated by opposition In Calvin's 
discipUne. and reinforced the party which sought lo 
drive him from power The SpiriUuis^ or Libertines, 
of whom something more will be said fn a later 
chapter, were pantheistic myslics^ who viewed per- 
sonality as a mere passing mani(estalion of the one 
Godj who is all and does alL Sfn hadj (or them, no 
real exihtence ; and salvation or forgiveness they 
conceived as simply the recognition that all aciions. 
whether men call them good or had. arc simply 
God's work. Thfsc views were widely spread in 
France, and by 1545 at lea^i were efficiently repre- 
sented in Geneva, though not by any means aJl to 
whom the name Libertine was attached shirred 
them, Anythinjj more antagonistic to Calvin's 
strenuous morality would be hard to conceive ; but 
they found considerable acceptance with that ele- 
ment of the Genevan population that viewed the 
Reformation as nothini; but w rejection of ecclesi- 
astical tutelage. The Libertines and the party of 
old Geneva, of which mention has just been made. 
were by no means identical; but they worked 
together in a common effort to secure Calvin'^ 
overthrow. In Jacquts Gruet. however, both ele- 
ments of opposition were represented. Of an ancient 
Genevan family, be was a '* frcc-tlunker '* in the 
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modem sense, who seems tc* have tu^cn theauthcjr 
of a bitter attack upon Calvin in an anonymous 
writing placed on Calvin's pulpit '\\\ June. 1547. 
His private papers, on £earch, shewed him to doubt 
the inimortality of i\xti ^f\\i\, jinri ultimately revealed 
after hi^ dcalh that he had adopted a po^'^ition of 
anlit^nnism to Christianity. Not only Cilvin, btit 
the more con^icrvative of hii^ opponents, saw in 
Gruct a man for whom death was esteemed the only 
Biting punishmcn* ; and he: was beheaded on 
July 2G, IS47. 

Calvin had serious conflict also with far more wor- 
thy doctrinal opponents than Gruet, cind these dis- 
putes form some of the most melancholy pages in 
his history. Of these, the three most important 
may be mentioned — those with Castellio, BoUec 
and Scrvctus. 

Sdbasticn Cafltellio, or Chatillon (1515-63). was a 
young Savoyard humanist whom Calvin had met at 
Strassburg in iS4C>i had taken into his house, and 
had led to Piote&tantism, On Calvin's return to 
' Geneva, he had procured lor the scholarly and con- 
scientious Ca^tellio the headship of the Genevan 
school. But the teacher seems to have been of a 
rationaliiit and critical Fipint unusual in his age; 
and by 1544 he had excited Calvin's fears by the 
expression of an opinion that Solomon's Song was 
not divinely inspired — a view which seemed to the 
Genevan leader an attack on divine revelation. With 
this, he coupled a criticism of Calvin's teachings on 
predestination and interpretation ol the article in 
the ApobtJea' Creed which afRima Christ's descent 
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into hell- The resultant discussions kd Castdliointo 
an attack on the Genevan miniaicra as prv^ud, worldly 
and intulcrant. and compeLlctl him lo leave I he city. 
Calvin, to his honcr be it said, gave the cxUc a let- 
ter testifying to hi^ faJlhfulnesi^ in office. Bui he 
was to have in Caslt-'llio a persistent op|Jonent and 
critic, who assailed his employment of force in mat- 
ters of belief with no less energy than his theories 
of predi'sttnation. 

Even more po^tive in his attack upon Calvin, and 
espccialiy upon Calvin's doctrine of predestination, 
was J^rCine Hermes Bolaec (?-i5a4), once a Carmel- 
ite monk at Paris, but settled, about 1550, as a Protes- 
tant and a physician aC Veigy, near Geneva, A 
natural controversialist, he censured Calvin's views 
on election and reprobation in private and in pub* 
tic and brought on himself the condemnation of the 
V^n^rahU CtJntpagnU. Ho charged Calvin, then in 
the stress of his contest for the mastery of the city, 
with misrepresentation of the Bible and with mak- 
ing God the author of sin. Such a chaise struck 
at the basis of Calvin's only authority— that of an 
expounder of the Word of God. The Genevan civil 
government took up the case and consulted the 
other churches of Switzerland. Though their ver- 
dict was not neuty as condeninator}- a.'i Calvin 
wished, it had sufficient weii^ht. conpled with the 
influence of the Genevan pa.4iors, to secure Bolscc's 
banishment in December, J55I- He cottCiniied as a 
Protestant for some years^ but his reputation was 
not of the best. He ultimately returned to the 
Roman commumoni and. in 1577, took bis revenge 
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on the then thirteen yearg' deceased Calvm in a 
scandalous biography cha.r^ng tHc Genevan reformer 
with heinous moral turpitudes irx early life, which, 
though absolutely without foundation in fact, have 
been rcpealetl by the le^s scrupulous of his critica 
to within recent yeara. 

More notorious as well as more severe was Cal- 
vin'^ treatment of Servetus — perhaps the most de- 
bated episode in all Reformation history. Mifjuei 
Serveto (1509, 1511?-! 553) was a Spaniard by birth, 
who, though educated for the law at Tnulnusc, won 
chief fame as a phy^^ician, and seems to have been 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood. A 
tnan of great speculative gifts and restless spirit, he 
^as a radical of the radicals; and, in 1551, when 
but little, if at ill, ever twenty years of age, he 
published an elaborate work On the Errors of the 
Trinity, in which hu anticipated not only much that 
Socinianism after\vard asserted, hut some specula- 
tions widely entertained in ovir own century. The 
b£>oV made hrm a marked man ; but for a number 
of yeaTs after its publication, he devoted himself in 
France lo scientific researches and the practice of 
medicine, sheltered under the assumed name of 
Villcncuve. He lived at Vienne from 154O to 1553, 
Here he speedily began a doctrinal correspondence 
with CaJvin, who at first treated him with courtesy, 
but to whom he replied with much arrogance, so that 
the Genevan divine at hi^i became thoroughly in- 
censed at his denial of the Trinity and rejection of 
infant baptism, and expressed the opinion to Viret, 
in a letter of 1546, that *' should Servelus come to 
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GeiM^va, ht^ would nf>l leave aJive/" if he, Calvin, 
could prevent- At Vii^nnc, probably as early as \ 546, 
Servetus wrote his Rtstitutton of Christ iaaity, which 
he published in tS53' This remarkable volume pre- 
sented wiUi greater maturity the thoughts of his 
Errors of iht Trinity, and wove Ihcm, with other 
views, into something like a system which the 
author buliL'^ed to be a restoration of primitive 
Christianily. On Ihc basis nf an (essentially panthe- 
istic view of God. he taughl that Christ was truly 
the Son of Cod, that all the Godhead was corpo- 
really manifested in Him, but that His personality 
was not pre^xistent save in the mind of God, and 
really be^n with His earthly conception and birth. 
To Servetus's thinking, the Nicenc doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Chalcedonian Christoloyy and infant 
baptism were the three chief sources of churchly cor- 
ruption- And his views were the more irritating to 
the orthodoxy of tlie sixteenth ccnturj- — whether 
Catholic or Protestant— because of the overbearing, 
contemptuous and self -conltd cut tone in which he 
always uttered them. 

The R^stitntieri *?/ Christianity h:vd just passed 
quietly throut^h the press, when a Genevan di&cipic 
of Caivin, Guill.kumc Trie, a fL»Tmer resident of 
Lyons, ?itun^ by the taunt of a Catholic correspond- 
ent that Geneva wa^ ill disciplined^ rcfihed that It 
was not GcncviL but Catholic Friince ihnit tolerated 
blasphemers, and called attention to the nnsuspccted 
Villeneuve as in reality the detested Servctus and 
the author of the anonymous R^stitutinH. How 
far CaKin was responsible for the initiation of this 
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attack is still a questJoii in debate; but Scrvctus 
had corresponded with him about the Kcifiinthn 
and had sent him a draft o/ it, and THe mui^t have 
got his facts directly or indirectly from Calvin. The 
Catholic civil and ecclc5*ia*tical authorities took up 
the case promptly, and, in part on the *tTcn^h of 
letters of Servetus obtained from Calvm through 
Trie, condemned tht^ Spanish physician to death by 
slow fire. 

Before condemnalion had been reached by his 
judges, however, Servetus escaped from Vienne in 
April. 15SJ. and came, of al3 places, to Geneva — an 
a<:t for which no fully ^Fiti^fartory reasons nppcar. 
He was just on the point of leaving, after a month's 
stay, when he was recngni^cd, Angirsl iJh 1553, and, 
at Calvin'^ irifitigation, thrust into pHson, The 
nrtomont was one of the intenae«4l in Calvin's strug- 
gle with the old Genevan and Libertine parties, and 
to ^certain extent Ser^etu&'s fale became a question 
to lest Calvin's own grasp on Geneva. But CaMn 
was moved by other motives deeper than the main- 
tenance of his rule. He beUtved Servetus a most 
dangerous heretic, the representative of that Italian 
anti-Trinitariani^m which he rcg;ardcd as one of the 
great perils of the Reformation. He hold, also, 
that Scrvetii? denied the full authority of the 
Bible — to do which, to Calvin's thinking, was to at- 
tack the basis of all authority. And so Calvin 
Eoon came to urge Servetus's death, A curious 
and pitiful strugj^le now occurred. Tht poor pris- 
oner, knowing that Calvin's enemies were ^striving 
for the mastery of Geneva, finally demanded that 
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Calvin be condemned, •* extcrfoinatcd/" and his 
goods h^ndtd over to him^cU. But Calvin's enc- 
mies did iii>i dare really to support so notorious a 
heretic 3^ St^rvctu^^ Thi^' dmplj' made Calvtn all 
the (rouble they could. Instead of condemning 
Scrvctus prompt!)-^ as he and the Genevan mtnis- 
Icre desired, tlicy consulted the other Swii^s Proles- 
taut cantons ; and when the answer* proved unTa- 
vorable to the prisoner, they condemned him lo 
death at the stake instead of the milder execution 
vbich Calvin preferred for him. On October 37, 
15531 Sen^elus died a martyr's death, lectured by 
FareU but un!Lhaken In bis convictions to the last. 
The sixteenth century was not the nineteenth, and 
nowheri? is its vinlikeness more ,ipparent than in 
this melancholy story. Though a Tew voices, like 
that of CastelJio, were raised in protest, the opinion 
of the Christian world as a whole was that Geneva 
had done well Even as sweet-spirited A man of 
peace as Mclanchthon praised the sentence. 

Harsh and sometimch unjujit as was Calvin's dis- 
cipline, it IS but fair to remember that it appears a 
larger incident in his work, viewed by our nrtro- 
spectLve vision, than it really was, and that our 
peaceful limtfi are not like the stormy decades in 
which Calvin labored. One asks for efficiency 
rather than for amenities from a commander in bat. 
tie. None could doubt Calvin's efficiency. Geneva 
grew in population, wealth, industry, reputation and 
influence under him. Nor was hU work efficieni 
djone. For one who suffered under the severe ex- 
ercise of what he considered Christian discipline. 
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but which our Hgc looks back upon with avcrsjon as 
savoring of spiritual tyranny, many greeted the cily 
which he niide a rcEuge for harassed Frtriich Prot- 
estantism, as did more than once rejoicing French 
exile, kTicdinjj and praising God, or felt with John 
Knox that the orderly, sober, industrious Geneva of 
Calvin's later years " was the mosl perfect school of 
Christ thai ever was in the earth wnce the days of the 
Apostles," Their approval may seem to us unwar- 
ranted j but it must be recognized, if wc arc to 
gauge Calvin's in[lut;nci: aright. 

And CLtlvin himself, however occupied he might 
be with Genevan affairs, never regarded Geneva as 
more than avantage point from which the rest of 
Europe mi^ht be reached with llie Evanjjelical 
Reformation. His allentivc care took in the whole 
range of the movement in the non-Lutheran lands, 
and his influence knit together the scattered Protes- 
tant forces outside of Germany into a compact and 
sympathetic, if nc>t organically united party. Calvin 
was a Frenchman, and, outside of Geneva, France 
was the firiit object of his care. He made the 
Genevan Academy a training school for French min- 
Uters. He wrote the treatises that French Protes- 
tants most read. He did a service for the develop- 
ment of the French language fiecond only to that of 
Luther for the German tongue, lie stamped hi* 
character and his theology on the Huguenots of 
France, and so encouraged and directed them that, 
m 1559, they gathered \x\ a national synod at Paris, 
where they adopted the strongly Calvinistic Con- 
fession, in the preparation of which Calvin'.s pupil. 
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Antmne de La Roche Charidku [c. 1534-91] ^^^^ 

an eminent part — a Confession that with some 
slight modifications remained the creed of French 
Protestantism till Ihe nincUcnth century. The 
sam<: synod organiicdtlie French Huguenot Church 
on Presbyterian h'nesdriiwn essentially Iroin Calvin's 
Institittts. yet more demucrjtic llia-n the Genevan 
constitution, and gave it a discipline of Calvinistic 
rigor. Till his death, Cahin was the director and 
the inspiring force uf Ihe Protestantism of Fnncc, 

Calvin's influence was scarcely Icaa felt in the 
Netherlands, Scoiland and England. He welcomed 
their cxile=, Ifc interested himself in their affairs. 
He stamped his theology and his conceptions of dis- 
cipline and of church-organization on the thinking 
of the Dutch. Ihe Scotch, and the Puritans of En^- 
land. The doctrinal basis of the Churdi of Holland, 
the Belgic Confession, prepared in its original fomi 
by Guy de Bray (1522-67) in 1361. no less than the 
Confession which wa-s given to the Church of Scot- 
land by Calvin's friend and disciple. John Knox, and 
his as,^ociate,^ in [560, were purely Gilvinistk, and 
the discipline of the churches which they served 
was modelled of the principles of the TfUtituUs. 
The Thirty- nine Articles of the English Church show 
plain evidence of Calvin's thought; and his Insti' 
itiUs were studied and valued by Anglicans and 
Puritans alike under the reign of Eli£at>eth. 

Calvin's influence penetrated Zwjnglian Switzer- 
land more slowly. Indeed he himself long^ felt 
more closely related to the Lutheran tlian to the 
Zwinglian Reformation. ZUrich disapproved of Im 
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doctririL' nl Ihc Supper as too Lutheran; Bu«l 
disliked \\\^ empha^i^ on predr^stiiiaticii ; Beine 
objected to his Iheorj' of the imlcpemlence of the 
Church of State-control, and \\h rejr-'clion of Bcmesc 
cla[m.s over Geneva. But gradually Calvin'spower- 
(ul influtnct made il.sclf Fdt in German Swit^setland. 
In 1549, Calvin and Rullingcr of ZlirJch united 
regarding; the Sacraments in the Cottsfitsus Tij^ri- 
Htis with some concessions on each sidL- ; and this 
agreement W3S ratified also by the churches of Neu- 
chatel. St, Gall. Schaffhausen and Basel, With this 
underbtandiny^ r^arding the Supper came further 
approximations of the French and German Swiss 
churches, though Berne never became friendly to 
Calvin while ht lived, and the intense di?icipline of 
Geneva never found favor where the population was 
Germ a n - sp eaki n g. 

Though in Germany itself, hostility to Calvin, 
especially on account of his theory of the Supper, 
grew more bitter till it culminated in the stormy 
controversy between the Genevan reformer and 
Joachim Westphal of Hamburg from 1552 to i5S4i 
and displayed itself in the long-continijed crypto- 
Calvinistic controversic:^ within the borders of 
Lutheranism, Cylvimam, even before the death of 
its lender, won decided accessions on German soil. 
Under the favor of Elector Friedn'ch 111., Calvinism 
was introduced into the Rhenish PalatinatCn and in 
1563, one of Ihc most deservedly valued of catc- 
chiams. as well as one of the moat effective presen- 
tations of the more moderate aspects cf Calvinism, 
wa^ it^sued as tUc doctrinal basis of the electoral 
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tcTtitory. The Huidclbcrrg Catechism was the work 
*jf Iwo youlhful disciples and Iriend-s of Cilvin anj 
Bulliugcr, the clJcr of ia' horn had nl^o enjoyed the 
irijtCniction and confidence of MeUnchlhon. Zach- 
arias Uranus (Bar. 1534-83), and Caspar Olevianus 
(Olcwig, 153&-S7), *Uom Elector Fiiedrich had 
summoned to hjs service in the University and 
Court of Hi^idcjlburg, Sweetest and most cjcpcricn- 
tiol in tone of any of tht; RefurmaLion symbols, it 
won wide approval in the Calvini^tic churches, was 
used in Scotland^ and constitutes to the present day 
one of the doctrinal Sases of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Churches of Holland and of America, and the creed 
of the Reformed (Gennan') Churches on this side of 
the Atlantic. Calvinism made further inroads on 
German territory, gaining strong footing in Nassau. 
Bremen. Hcbse, and Brandenbuig. within half A 
century of the publication of the Ifcidelbcrg Cate- 
chism. Thi^ further grov^th in Germany, all of 
which occurred after CaWin's death, was much aided 
by the fierce attaclis of the -iirict Lutherans on the 
Philippists, and German Calvinism did not develop 
those di5idp1inary features that marlced ii in \\% 
Genevan home and in its French, Scotch, Rngtish 
and Amtncan trans plantation. 

This wide-extended influence beyond his Genevan 
residence implied, whatt^ver may h:;ve been the self- 
propagating force of his opininns, a \TLst breadrh of 
acquaintance and of correspondence on the pan of 
Calvin himself. He advised and counselled in the 
affairs of the scattered reformed bodies of wc^em 
Europe; he welcomed cxiiea for their faith to 
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Geneva^ from 1559 onward for half a century his 
influence when livEng and the faundatinns which 
survived him rendered tho Genevan Academy the 
lending theological school of non-German Prot- 
estant Europe, And in addition to all these labors, 
Calvin found Lime for cxegetical study so extensive, 
thorough and accurate as not merely to cover in his 
series of commentaries the greater part of Iht Bible, 
but to place him easily the foremost among the 
expofiilors of the sixttenth century. Calvin's work 
in the pidpit was constant. Every other week It 
was his custom to preach daily, and he gave a 
sermon generally every Sunday. Three limes a 
week he lectured on theology to his studentsi. 

Such a burden of labor was the more remarkable 
because borne by une of so feeble a frame. Even 
in his student days, Calvin's health suflfercd from 
long hours of study and scanty sleep. Ascetic in 
hahil, partaking for years of but a single meal a 
day, busEed every waking moment, emaciated and 
paJe. he was not one to attract men tL> His person- 
ality ag did Luther, More powerful in hfs letters 
than the Wittenberg reformer, he could never have 
given to his friends the free, far-ranging table-talk 
that Luther's companions treasured, \\h Life was 
burdened, rather than limited, by ill-hcaltli. Hi.i 
labors wore Eiim out before his time ; and he died at 
the hei^lit of his power and in the fulness of his 
mental vigor, but broken in body and )c5!* than 
fifty-five years of age, on May 27, 15(54- 

Tt wa3 Calvin's gr>od fortune tn have at hand a 
friend and fcUow-laborcr, cf kindred spirit, if not of 
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equal gifts, to whom he could entrust his work — 
Theodore de Btsze (BcKa). Bom on June 24, '5i*>i 
at V^fclay in the French province of Burgundy^ of 
a family flf some prominence by ancestry and by 
service tf> (he king, Beza was left motherless at 
Ihree, but was brought up at the French capital 
by an uncle who was a member of that high court 
of justice, the Parlement of Paris, From 1528 to 
1535, during the very years that Calvin studied 
under Melchior Wolm^ir at Orleans and Bourges, 
the boy wa^ a pupil in Wolmar's family. De- 
signcii by his father and uncle for iho !aw, he 
settled after graduation at Paris, devoted to classical 
literature, moving in fashionable society, and win- 
ning fame as a poet of talent. Here he entered 
into a secret marriage with a young woman of 
humbler birth, Claudine Desnoi, and lived in the 
worldly fai^hi'^n i>f hi!^ time and class. But a seven: 
illness awakened his conscience and hia latent 
Protestantism; and, in E34S, he betook himself to 
Geneva, resdlved to lead a new life. As an earnest 
of his new intentions, he married Claudine, who hiid 
fled with him, publicly^ immediately on his arrival 
at Geneva. After some unc^ertainty as to what he 
could do for a livelihood, ]k^7a became, at Virct's 
entreaty, professor of Greek at Lausanne — a post 
which he held from 1549 to 155S, From Lausanne 
he came to a similar instructorship at Geneva in the 
year last mentioned ; and, at its foundation in 1559, 
became rector of the Genevan Academy and its 
professor of lhcnlogj% Thcncefonvard Geneva was 
his home till his death on October 13, 1605 — the 
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last of I he grcal Protestant rcfonncrs of the sixteenth 
ceiittiry. Bcaa had not the genius of Calvin, but he 
was idmirably fitted to carij^ on that forceful re- 
Eonner'^ work. Under him the Genev^m Academy 
flouri^iheil and attracted students uf tbeoloj^y from 
alt wcsti:rn Europe. Under him the study of law 
was promoted by the foundation of a law school 
and the services of eminent instructors in juris- 
prudence, Calvin's theology, as taught by him, 
was essentially unchanged; though it passed through 
that process of mcreasuig desiccation and rigidity 
which usually marks the transfer of a system from a 
creative mind to that of a disciple and defender. 
And Bcza h.id much of Culviii^^\ide-louking eccle- 
siastical j^eneralship, also. Till years and feebleness 
limited his nctiviliesj the interests of the flvaiigolical 
cause, especially in France, were hia constant care ; 
and many, as well as perilous, were the journeys 
that he undertook as in some sense the bishop of 
the Huguenot churches. His experience of the 
worldn his genlleness and wit, and a certain courtly 
giace of manner well fitted him for the rcli; of a 
mediator, while hi:> courage and conviction made 
him a leader. In Be^-a, Calvin's work lived on, 
without creative genius, indeed, but characterized 
by the same idcaJs that kept Geneva a centre of 
learning and industry, as well as a mf>dcl of what 
Calvinistic discipline believred that a Christian com- 
munity should be, and made the hcnid of the 
Genevan Church a unitfng and directing influence 
among the widely acatteted forces of Calvinism. 



CHAPTER VTL 




THE PROTESTANT UOVEMltNTCARRIElJ TO OTIIER 
COUNTRIES. 

HE Story of the revolt from Rome thus 
litr LLin^idcrcd his bcvn that oC tb^ Trot- 
^staiiE rt-volittion in the lands of iu 
ariginn Germany nnt] SwHr.eThiJ\d. with 
a 0ancc^fc ita dcvolopTnent in .1 ncigh- 
borini; L<*iinlry, FranWf to which ihc movement was 
nol native, indetd, savp in the humanistic type of a 
Le rdvrc, but which, thrnugh Ihc genius of Calvin, 
gave lo it a peculiar theological and disciplinary de- 
vdopnicnt that rcndereiJ Ihe French conception of 
Ihc Reformation no less influential than Ihc Ger- 
man. The I'rotestant revolt f^prcad ijuickly to other 
lanJs than those just named 7 but everywhere, save 
in England — a cciuntrj' Ihnt doe^ not come within 
the scope of this volume — cither the type of Sax- 
ony or of Geneva was essentially reproduced. Yet 
in rach country which Protestantism penetrated 
Ihcrc wenc local variations in its manifestation, due 
to politicalt social or religious conditions. 

First in point of lime of gaining possession, aa 
wtll as most direct in its connection with the earli- 
est wjurce of Protestanlism — that of Wittenberg — 
was the Protestant movement in the Scandinavian 
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lands. Nowh^t, not oven in England, xv:is the rev- 
rtution more intermingled with politics. In all the 
Scandinavian tcmtoricsj but especially In Sweden, 
ihe introduction of Protestintism was lai^dy gov- 
ernmental in its orifjiii, .ind was Postered by a desirt? 
to limit liic powers of the biiihops and reduce the 
Jand-hciEdmgs ol the Church for (he benefit of the 
crown. In Denmark and Sweden, moreoviir, the 
time was one of poUtico^l revohitjon. As com- 
pared with that of Germany, of Switzerland, or of 
Scotland, the Scandinavian Rcfomiation was not a 
popular movement, nor one involving profoundly 
the religious feelings of the people. 

DL'iimark, Sweden and Norway, at the opening of 
the sixteenth century, had been loo>^ely joined for a 
hundred years (since 1397)111 a single nionurchy. In 
all three lands the Church and the nobles or great 
landed proprietors were able to limit theiiuthority 
of the king in large measure. Late in the fifteenth 
century-, Sweden, under the lead of one of its power- 
ful noble families, that of Sturc, had practically 
rejected the rule of the Danii^h king, though Danish 
intcreats were vigorously supported by the bishops. 
Christian Ih of Denmark (king 1513-^3) attempted 
to enforce the royal aiilhority in Swedun. An 
unsuccessful effort to compel Swedish allegiance 
in 1518 wa^ Followed by a more fortunate attack 
upon Swedish independence in 1520^ but, In spite 
of a promise of amnesty to his recent opponents, 
Christian IT. sei/.cd and executed the Swedish patri- 
otic leaders in November of the year last mentioned 
— an outrageous breach of faith which Is called the 
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"Stockholm bath of blood.** Faf from accompliaJi- 
ing Christian II. "s purpose, this maisdtrc oJ the 
leaders of Sweden only intensitied Swedish cppo- 
siticfi to Danii^h rult-. And. at this juncture, one 
ol the most remarkable men of action of the 
Rcformalion epoch, ;l young noble, rclaltd to the 
family of Sture. Guslavus Vasa (Gustaf Ericsscn 
WasQ, 1496-1560J, put himself at the head of a 
Swedbh national upH^in^. di:re3(od the Danes at 
WcAtet^s m April, i%2\. just as Luther was ttav. 
ing Worm*, and m August became administrator 
of the land. On the deposition of Chrititiaji II. by 
his Danish subjects, in 1323. whocamc todi&ltkc him 
almost as thoroughly as did the Swedes. Gustj^vus 
was given the title of kmg by a Swedish diet, and 
with him began a royal house of remarkable lalL-niJS, 
under which Sweden was lo gain an influence hith- 
crto unimagined in European affair*. 

This thorough political revolution led to the im- 
mediate introduction of the Saxon type of reforma- 
tion into Sweden- Gustavus. while a fugitive from 
Christian IL, had met Luther, with whom he had 
begun a correspondence. The Swedish bishops had 
been supporters of Dennnark;. The new Swedish 
monarchy must increase its power and wealth If it 
was lo become independent of the nobility, and the 
most feasible method eeemcd lo be to gain posses- 
sion of ehurch-Iand?. All potkical elements of the 
situation conspired with the personal preferences of 
Gustavua to render a revolt from Roman authority 
desirable. Luthcr.in views had already bt.-cn ^id^'o- 
cated in Sweden hy the brothers Olaf (1497-1552) 
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and Lafs (1499-1573) Petersen, bolh of whom had 
studied at Wittenberg; andan archdeacon of Streng- 
niis, Lars Andersen (1480-1552), of great executive 
talents, had already been won for the new opinions 
when GusLavui assumed the crown. Yet Gustavus 
moved with some de^^rec of moderation at firsl. 
"While the papal legate wa9 won for the king's side^ 
the T.c\v sovereign supported the Lutheran sympa- 
thi^erfl- Andersen was made chancellor of tlie king- 
dom, Lars Petersen became professor at the Univer- 
sity of Upsala in 1533^ and Olaf Petersen, after 
holding the rectorship of the academy at Strengna.s, 
became a preacher at Stockholm. With royal ap- 
proval, Olaf Petersen married in 1525, the same year 
a^ Luther. A year later, a translation of the New 
Testament Into Swedish was put forth by Andersen 
and the Pctersens, 

But it was not till Ciemenl VII. "s quarrel with 
Charles V. that Gustavus deemed the time fully ripe 
to break with Rome, After a public discu5?^ion of 
the main points in dispute^ in which Olnif Petersen 
championed the Prolestant cause, Gustavus forced a 
national diet at Wcsti:^s in 1527, under threats of 
his own abdication, to submit the Church to his rule, 
to surrender the episcopal castles and the monas- 
teries to him. to put the diaposition of Church rev- 
enues into his hitnds, and to allow the free cKercIse 
of Lutheran worship The consent of the nobles to 
these high-handed confiscations was won by the 
release to ihcm of all lands that the Church had re- 
ceived from them since 1454- Gustavus followed 
this victory by dividing the larger bishoprics an<I 
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appointing Lutheran incumbents. Though the new 
officer^: were LutheraHj i\\\t episcopal Citley were re- 
tained, and the new bi*ihop5 received consecration 
at the hands of the single remaining representative 
of the old Roman hierarchy of Sweden. Bishop 
Magni of Westeras— a tenuousness of the stream 
of '^apostolic succession " that has led to denial of 
its continuity by some other cpiscopally organiied 
Protestants. The archbii^hopnc of Upsala, atill the 
head of thi? Swi^di^h Church, though shorn of its old 
judicial aiilliorily over the other bi?;hoprics, wraa 
given to Lar? Petersen in 153T. 

Under the leadership of Olaf Petersen, energeti- 
cally supported by the liing, Swedish public worship 
was revised in very conscrvaitvc Lutheran fashion in 
1529 and ^SJi ; and a collection of Swedish hymns 
was issued in t33o> Gustavus weis a severe and 
grasping master ; bvit he was a man of great effi- 
ciency, who knew how to u^e all ek-menls of the 
population for hts purpose of buiUHn^ up ihc mon- 
archy. In spite of insurrections, he had his title 
declared hereditary in 1 544, To him the foundation 
of modern Sweden was due. But it was the king 
rather than the rclijjinus cause that had popular 
approval in the Sstcdish Reformation, Earnest as 
was the Evangelical Jteal of the Petcrsens or of 
Andersen, the people of the land were not touched 
by the Protestant spirit as were those of northern 
Germany. For them, as a whole, the Reformation 
was a political rather than a religious movement — 
aphase in a national political revolution rathtr than 
a profound religious change. It was long before 
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the land could be tailed assuredly Protestant, Gus- 
lavuy hmiself had to beat down a great insurTectioti, 
ihar was certainly inlent^ifted by Roman sympa- 
thy, between 1537 and 1543 ; and under Gustavus's 
younger son and second ^^ucces^or. John III. (king 
1568-92)* the Jcanita, supported by the king himself, 
believed the restoraiion of Catholicism feasible. 
But fifty years of independence h?d intrenched 
Protestantism too deeply, at last, to make a return 
to Roman obedience possible. 

While a revolution was thus making Sweden a 
Protestant land, a similar transformation was taking 
place in Denmark, Christian IL, whose cruelty 
was the [mmediatc occasion of thtr successful revolt 
of Sweden agrtin^t Uaniih sovereignty, was anxious 
to diminish the power of The great landholding; 
clergy and nobles in His home kingdom and to 
raise that of the middle class as a countcrweight- 
In this effort he favored the introduction of the 
Lutheran movement into Denmark, and invited 
Luther himself or some of his preachers to under- 
take the work* By the close of [520, Luther's 
friend. Martin Reinhard. was preaching through an 
interpreter at Kopenhagen. Luther'!: restless col- 
league, Carlstadt, followed him for a few weeks. 
Christian IL, in 1521, put forth laws forbidding 
appeals to Rome, permitting priestly marriage, and 
limiting the temporal power of the bishops. The 
next year he made many changes in the city 
governments of liis realm. But the qualities which 
he had displayed in Sweden. though not so drastically 
exhibited in Denmark^ rendered him unpopular and 
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brought discredit on hi;; reforms. In 1^23, ChrU- 
tian n. wa5 driven from the land and hi5 undc was 
made king as Frederick I. He occupied tbc Danish 
Ihronc for ten years. 

Though Frederick I. at his accession had to swear 
Qppo^Uioti to Lutheran ism > and the condemnation of 
Christian's ll/s sUght reforms felt by the dominant 
parly was e^cpressed by the burning of his statute- 
book, [lie Lutheran movement made rapid headway 
among the people. Chief among its preachers was 
Hans Tauscn { 1 49.1-15 6 r), f^ften called " the Danish 
Luther,*' like Luther of peasant birth, and, like 
him, a!so a monk^ who had been a student at Wit- 
tenberg in 1523. Returning lo Denmarfc in 1524- 
Tau^en preached Lutheran doctrine and was im- 
pnsoned for a short lime as a heretic. On his 
release, he labored with power in Wiborg. only to 
be once more incarcerated. But now Frederick L 
set him free and made him a royal chaplain and, in 
1529, pastor of one of the important churches of 
Kop^nhagon. Thia act of the king was illustrative 
of his increasing favor to the Protestant cau^^c — a 
favor <ihown in a decree which he obtained from the 
national diet at Odense In f??/, by the aid of the 
nobles who made common cause with the monarchy 
against the power of the bishops, granting toleration 
to the preachers of the new- doctrine till the much- 
talked-ol universal council should settle the dis- 
putes oF Cbristendom. In I33(X Tausen and hU 
associates prepared, at the command of Che king, a 
confe^ion in forty-ibiec articles. By \%ii. trhen 
Frederick I. died^ Luthcranism had taken firm root 
In many part« of Denmark. 
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On the death of Frederick I. a complicated 
struggle took place in Denmark. Christian TL 
attempted to regain Uie throne, with the aid of the 
commercial titicE of the Hanseatic league, Liibeck, 
Stralsund and Rostock, and the support of Kopen- 
hagen, all of which were jealous of the risin^^ power 
of independent Swt^den, and favorable to Chrigtian 
II.*s bui^her sympathies:. Frederick's sons, Chris- 
tian and John, entered the field, also, on opposite 
atde5 ; Christran having the *tupport of the Protes- 
tants and of many of the noblc^j and John of the 
bishops. In the struggle, Prince Christian won, and 
secured the throne as Christian III. (1533-59}; 
and his victory determined the religious future of 
Denmark. A conservative Lutheran Reformation 
was now enforced by the government, the bishops 
were removed and imprisoned, their lands confis- 
cated, and Luther's friend, Johann Bugenhagen 
(1485-1538), tt-as summoned from Wittenberg to 
crown Christian IlL (August 12, iS37)t and to re- 
organise the Danish Church. Public worship was 
now conformed to the Lutheran model; and, in 
September, 1537, Bugcnhagen ordained seven " su- 
pcrinlcndenls " in place of the deposed bishops. 
To them the name of blshijps, which they still bear, 
was soon given ; but they could» of course, lay no 
claim to *' apostolic succession " by episcopal ordi- 
nation. 

These events in Denmark carried with them the 
Lulheranization of the associated territory of Nor- 
way. By 1536, Christian IIT. wa'^ recogni7cd in the 
southern portion of that land, while the northern 
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part favored Cbnslian Ih, tkirouj^h Uie innueiice 
of the powerful arclibLshop of Trondhjcm. But 
Christian 111. f^ooii gained the upper hand here flUo, 
and the archbishop was compelled lo fly. Popu- 
lar feeling had little sympathy with ihc Lutheran 
Reformation ; but royal authority carried it through 
on the same lines as in Denmark. The final strug- 
gle of the new doctrine for the possession of Ihe 
Scandinavian land^ was tn Denmark's far-off tt^rri- 
tory of Iceland. Gis^er Einarsen, a pupil of Luther 
at Wittenberg, appointed Lutheran bishop of Skal- 
holt in I S40f wa^ the chief advocate of Protestantism 
in the island" and his efforts WL^rc aided by the 
publication, in the year just mentioned, of an Ice- 
landic translation of Luther's New Testament. 
But Iceland was not easily won. Under Bishop 
Aresen, the Roman party rose in [$4^, and its 
resistance was not overcome till 1554, when Luther- 
ani^m was enforced with a heavy hand. 

While the Reformation, in its Lutheran type, was 
thus powerfully extended northward through the aid 
of political movements, it made considerable, though 
leas ejitennive, conquests to the eastward and south- 
eastward of its original German source. By I 533, 
Albrechl of Brandenbui^-Ansbach(i490-is63). ruler 
of the eastern territory of old Prussia, as grand-mas- 
ter of the Teutonic Order by which the land had 
been conquered in ihc thirteenth century, had vis- 
ited Wittenberg and sought Lulher's assistance 
In introducing ecclesiastical and political changes 
into his land. Through the preaching of Luther's 
friend and pupil, Johann Bricssmann(i4S8-i549), at 
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Kilnig^burg, and of the Lutheran hymn-writcr, Paul 
Speratus (i484-i5gOt Prussia was rapidly won for 
the Evangelical side, and Gt^org vt>n Folentz (1478- 
1550), bishop of Samland, became the first Roman 
prelate to embrace Lhtr Lutheran cauiie late in 1523, 
A year later, Erhard von tjueiss, whose episcopal see 
was a( Madc:nwertl[?r, followed Polentii'ii example. 
AlbTccht turned these events to his political advan- 
tage. In April, 1525. Alhrecht, with the consent r>f 
the nobles and towns of Prussia, transformed hia 
elective grand -mastership into a dukedom of Prussia, 
held in fief from the king- of Poland, and In July of 
the next year showed his complete rejection of the 
celibate vows of the order of which he had once been 
the head by marriage with a princess of Denmark. 
Luther and Melanchthon had advised him as early as 
1523 to take both thc^e steps. The two bishops also 
married, nnd put themselves under the authority of 
their new duke in characteristie Lutheran fiishion. 
The churches were visited, public worship revised, 
and finally a univt^rsity was founded as the crown- 
ing feature of Albrecht's reformation, at Ktinigs- 
burg, in 1544- 

In the neighhorini; kingdom of Poland, on the 
contrary, Lutheranism found a difficult entrance. 
In Danzig, It was suppressed by royal authority in 
1526. Still Evangelical views spread, aidtd by 
Hussite sympathizers, and later by Bohemian ex- 
iles. But with the accession of Sigismund August 
(king 1548-73), the Evangelical movement had a 
free path.' While Uie middle classes were disposed 
to Lutheranism, Calvin's views founds after J544i 
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greater acceptance wiih the nobles; and Calvinism 
was stren^-thencd by '\\a alliance, in I5SS< with the 
Bohemian exlk^^ whom peracxutiotv in tbeiE home- 
tand drove to Poland Erom 1348 onward — a union 
Ihal was giyen effective orKanizafion by the efforts 
of the mo5t famous of Poli'sh reformers. Jan Laslci 
(JohndLascOf M^^-'S'i'^)*^^*" returned To his native 
country in \%\fs. after conspicuous service lo the 
EvangelicaL cause in Friesland and EngUnd. The 
samne year that La$ki returned, each Polish land- 
holder was given the right to choose bis religion. 
and ctlics Hke Danzig, Thorn and Elbingen were 
granted similar privileges in this and speedily suc- 
ceeding years, ^y a decree of 1^73. Protestanls 
and Catholics received equal rights. But extreme 
views also found a f oothDld in Poland- Giorgio Bian- 
drata (Blandratar c. 1515-1 5S5 ^ and Fau^o Sozzini 
(Faustus Socinus, 1 539-1604), Ttaiian Unitarians, 
who found no rest in their native land or in Switzer- 
land, were welcomed by many in Poland ; and the 
"Polish Brethren," as the Polish Unitarians were 
CftUed, bad considerable following among the nobil- 
ity in the latter lialf of the ^teenth ccntuiy. Here 
was issued at Ra^kow. in 1603. the most important 
confession thai Socinianism produced in the Rrfor- 
maiion age — the Racovian Catechism. But the 
divisions of Pcli'^h Protestantism proved its ruin. 
From 1565 onward, the Jesuits did effective woric 
for the papacy, and slowly won control of Polish 
ecclesiastical affairs, till* a ccntur>' later, they were 
able to supfjorl thuir cause by force. 

Though part of the Holy Roman empire and con- 
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stituenl: Gennan 5ta.t<:s in many political ^ilfairs, Bohe- 
m[a and Moravia \^/crc so separate frc^m Gi^rmany in 
their dominant race that rhcy deserve mention in 
this connection. The old Hussite movement, in its 
moderate and radical parlies, the Cahxlines and the 
United BreUircn or Moravians, still survived at the 
outbreak of the Saxon revolt. With these of Calix- 
tine sympalhics, Luther came at once into cordial 
connection ; and though, owing to his gtrenuousness 
of view regarding the nature of Clirii^t's presence in 
the Supper, Luther found more difficulty in enter- 
ing into fellowship with the more radical Bohemians 
— the Brethren — -i large degree of cordial coopera- 
tion was established by I533,whcn Luther added a 
decidedly commendatory preface to their printed 
defence of their faith and worship. The influence of 
the Saxon reformers and the pre^Lrnce ^i Bohemians 
in the cUs5-ioom& of Wittenberg gitve the Evangeli- 
cal movement in Bohemia and Moravia i powerful 
impetus and largely Lutheramzed the remnants of 
the work of Huss. Many refu'icd to aid their king, 
Ferdinand, the brother of Chnrlcs V., in campaigns 
against the German Protestants in 1546-47, and, Ifi 
consequence, the " Brethren '" were largely exiled in 
154S. and added strength tv the Evangelical move- 
ment in Poland, But Bohemian Protestantism grew, 
and under the Emperor Maximilian IL (1564-76) 
was practically unhindered. As the sixteenth cen- 
tury went on, the nnn-German Protestants of Bohe- 
mia, and especially the Brethren, came lo sympa- 
rhijce with Calvini.i^m ; but a common danger, through 
vigorous attack hy energetic Jesuits, and especially 
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through the strongly Roman Rudolph 11, who gained 
control of Bohemia in 1575, and wa? to hold the 
throne of the Holy Roman empire from T576 to 
1612, led to union for defence and the preparation 
o£ a common Protectant Bohemian Confession in 
'575" ^y the opening of the seventeenth century, 
ninL--tenlh-s of the inhabitants of Bohemia were op- 
ponents of Rome; and, in 1609. Rudolph 11. was 
compelled to gra.nt full toluration to all adhertnls to 
the Hohcminn Confession, But within a generation, 
this fiourhhing Bohcmirin Proiestanii^m was wholly 
crushed amid the horrors of the Thirty Years' War. 
IVottstanti^m penetrated yet further to the south- 
east of it& German source^ Hungarian students 
promptly carried Lutheran views from Wittenberg 
to their home-land, where earlier teachings by 
Wuldcnsians and HuaAitt's bad in some slight degree 
prepared the way. And yet further to the south- 
eastward the German colonists of Transylvania fell 
strong sympathy with the rcligIou!i upheaval of the 
Fatherland. In spite of severe repressive statutes 
issued in 1^23 and 15^5, Protestantism gained had 
considerable following when the great Turkish vic- 
tory of MohJic*ij on August 29, 1536, divided the 
land and paralysed in large measure the power of its 
Catholic rulers by the subsequent contests between 
John Zapolya and Charles V/& younger brother, 
Ferdinand, for hs master>'. Protestantism now 
rnpidly grew, spread in Transylvania from 153J 
onward by ihe zealous Johann Hontcr (1498-1549). 
and in Hungary by Matthias Bir*5 Devay (c- 1500 to 
c. I54S)t ^ student at Wittenberg in early manhood. 
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who fulfilled a stormy and persecuted mimstry of 
much power. Divay came ultimately to suppoii 
the Swiss iath*;r than the Lutheran type of re- 
form ; and the Hungarian Prott^stants, as a whole, 
sympathEs^ed with Calvitin while their German and 
Slavonic fdiow-coimlrymcn in Himgary propter and 
in Transylvania wcr^: as predominantly Lurherans. 
The quarrels between the two parties lamed the 
Evangelical cause- And, as m Poland, so especially 
in Transylvania, more radical reformers of the 
Unitarian school had their considerable following. 
As early a*; 1S40, Unitarians were to be found in 
Transylvania; hut ihHr chief growth be^an when, 
[n 1563^ the Italian Unitarian, Giorgio Hiandrata, 
came from Poland thither. John 7ijin]ya's son, 
John Sigismund, print^e of Transylvsnin from 1540 
to 1571, granted, in 1568, universal toleration and 
accorded equal rights to Catholics. Lutheran?, Cal- 
vini&ts and Unilariani^- These privilei^eg were con- 
firmed, and the " four religions" recognized^ by s. 
Transylvanian diet in i^y\ \ and th^: Unitarian body 
has maintained a respectable existence in Transyl- 
vania to the present day- Hungary resisted Unita- 
rianism. In that land Protestantism of the Lutheran 
and Calvinifit types steadily grew during the latter 
half of the sixteenth ct-ntury till it had the support 
of a nnajority o£ the inhabitants. By 15S6, however, 
the Jesuits began an active attacl: with such success 
that, by itJ34, the Catholics regained a majority in 
the Hungarian dic:t- But Pro test ant ism has sur- 
vived with considetable vigor to llie present time 
and numbtrs about one-fifth of the population of 
the land as its adherents. 
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In Spain and luly, also, the LuUieran revolt wa& 
not wiilinut a con?iideriible number of symp.ithxzcrs, 
Luthcr'5 writings circulated rapidty in limited cir- 
cle In both pi^mnfiulas. Many Spaniards of por- 
tion were brought to a Vnowledg<^ of Luthcran- 
ism by thc^ir service to Charles V., rokr at once 
of Spain and of Germany. But In neither land dtd 
the Lutheran revolt become in any sense a popu- 
lar movement- Sympathy wjth its principles was 
somewhat widely diffused, but chiefly among the 
educated classes, and often without open breach 
with the Roman Church. It is often hard to 
cla^isify those with whom the new views found some 
acceptance a% Protestant? or as Catholics^ for the 
lines were not at first drawn with the rigidity that 
they afterward attained. 

Among the Spaniards, the twin brothers^ Alfonso 
and Juan de Vald6s (c. 1500-1532?, c. 1500-1541 ?), 
of humanistic training, were disposed to show con- 
siderable favor to Lutheran principles. Alfonso 
was present in the train of Charles V- at Worms ir 
1521, and he defended the capture of Rome in 1527 
by a free-spoken criticism of papal abuses. At 
Augsburg, in i5;io, he translated ihe Confession for 
the emperor and served as a mediator in the ensuing 
discussions. Juan was y«t more positive in his 
openness to the new views- His dialogue between 
Mercury and Charon, printed in 1529, vigorously 
arraigned the Roman curia and the state of the 
Church. In 1533. he found a home in Naples, where 
he remained iiLl hi^ death, and ^vhen.- his influence 
was great in spreading views largely akin tq those 
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of Luther; though neither brother ever formally 
broke wLih the Roman Church. Evangelical opin- 
ions were introduced into Seville by Rodrifjo de 
ValerOj and won the support of the chief prtachcr 
at the ca^thedral of that city, Juan Gil, and of an 
imperial chaplain, Fonce de la Fuente. In Vallado- 
lidp next to Seville the chief ceiitre of sympathy 
with Evangelical views, Gil advocated the new 
opinions in ij^j^and similar .^enlimenti: were enter- 
tained by Domingo de Rojas itnd Afjnstino Caznllar 
both leadern among the Vailadolid clergy. Their 
work was aided by the SpanUh version of the New 
Testament published at Antwerp, in 1543, by Fran- 
cUco Eniinaa, and at Venice or Geneva, in 1556, by 
Juan Perez, The movement was at its height 
between 1550 and 1560, and it has been estimated 
that it numbered as many as two thousand adher- 
ents. But Protestantism, even of this non-aggres- 
sive typc^ was an exotic on Spanish soil. Its first 
martyr was Francisco San Romano, who was burned 
at Valhdotid in 1 544 ; hul it was between 1 5 57 and 
1560 that the Inquisition awoke lt> the full extent 
of tkc defection. Anto-tia-ffs at Valladolid in 1559, 
and at Seville in the same year and in 1560, swept 
away the Evai^^elical movemt;nt in those cities; 
and by LS70 it had practically ceased to exist in 
Spain. 

In no lard was relif^ion at a lower ebb when the 
Evangelical movement began than in Italy. The 
heathcniKing influences of the extreme type which 
Italian humanism assumed and the worldly policy 
of a papacy anxious for political aggrcindiieincnt 
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had largely deadened the upper classes to religious 
feeling, while Ihc lower orders, to whom the Rena^ 
ccnce had never penetrated, were inaccessible to 
such thoughts as the German peasantry readily wel- 
comed. Yet certain cultivated circles En the Italy of 
the third decade of Ihc sixteenth century were not 
a little stirred ; and though Italian rcformcra were 
far more Roman than Protestant, some charactens- 
tic ideas which found (heir full exprej^sion in Luthtr 
for many years had welconn." from some who never 
brolce f>T desired to break uith ihc Roman Church, 
As far as Evangelical thought penetrated Italy, it 
was the doarine of ju^tificition by faith that there 
found acceptance rather than Luther's crilicUms of 
the Roman conception of the Church. The Roman 
Church could hardly present th^; same aspect to an 
Italian that it did to a German. To the inhabitant 
of the Italian peninsiib, it was a national institution 
in which he must feet a certain pride, even if Ihe 
necessity of its reform was recognized ; to the Ger- 
man it was foreijjn at best. 

In Italy the slrt^am^ of reformatory impulse from 
GermaTiy and Spain met and partialJy mingkd, 
though that from Spain was far the stronger, and 
there was considerable relurmatury zeal which may 
properly be cailcd local in its origin. It would be 
wholly wrong to describe the circle which was formed 
at Rome by some sixty earn est- minded ecclesiastics 
in the closing months of the pontificate of Leo X. 
—the Oratory of Divine Love — as a Protestant 
motfcmcnl. It belonged f.ir more to the beginnings 
of the Cathohc counter-Reformation; its aim wa^ not 
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to favor heresy^ but rather to repress it by fostering 
fl purer religious life and ^ more worthy public wor- 
ahip. But ihis Oratory united in the bond of a com- 
mon ical for the betterment of Italian roligiou* con- 
dillons men destined to take opposite courses in the 
slru^le that was tu follow. The association included 
that fiery Neapolitan sympalhi^er with Ximcnes^ 
who was to be conspicuous in introducing the Span* 
ish type oi Reformation into Italy, Giovanni Pietro 
CarafTa (1476-1559), later to be Pope Paul IV. and 
ihc arch-enemy of all Italian Protestantism. It 
numbered of it? niembers the gentle, meditattve, 
medijevally devout Gactano di Thi^nc (1480-1547), 
who, with the aid of Caraffa, was to found the influ- 
ential order of the Theatines in 1524, for the culti- 
vation of preaching and of pastoral zeat. It also 
embraced such moderate churchmen as the brilliant 
Latinist Jacopo Sadoleto, to whose appeal to the 
Protestants of Geneva^ Calvin was twenty years later 
lo reply in a famous letter, or Pietro Camesecchi, 
who wai< to be secretary to Clement VIT., to foster 
Evangelical opinions in Padua and Florence, and to 
die under the Inquii^ition m 1567. 

Similar in spirit to the more Kvangclically inclined 
members of this Oratorj', though not himself of it, 
was Gasparo Contarini (r48g"i54?), a member of 
one of the proudest of Venetian families, the noblest 
figure among the Italian prelates of the Reformation 
age. A man whose early career was spent in .lecular 
politics* the ambassador of Venice to Charles V, at 
the Reichstag of Worms, and an influential agent in 
the reconciliation between emperor and pope after 
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the sack of Romt, Coniarint passed through the 
sordid school of Italian politics in the age of Mac- 
chiavelll upright in personal life, rcspL-ctud lu con- 
duel and character, and profoundly religious in 
Tnolive. Atibtocrat that hu wa:^. Conlarini had no 
^mpathy with the democratic aspects of the German 
Reformation. His was rather Uil* ideal of the great 
councils of a centiir>' before — that of a reform from 
aboi'c downward, ^ renovation in "head and mcrin. 
bers ;'* but he approved in lar^e measure of the doc- 
trine of juslificatLon by faith. Made a cardinal, in 
1535. by Paui 111., who appreciated the advantage 
of retaining for the papacy so powerful a person- 
ality, Contarini represented the pope, as has already 
been narratedn in the efforts put forth by Charles V. 
to bring about an agreement between Proteslants 
and Catholics at Uie Reichstag of Rcgensburg in 
1541. Much ho was willing to concede to the Prot. 
^stanti, but not those things which arc vital to the 
Roman system ; and though he died, in 1542, under 
the frown of the stricter Roman parly and his sym- 
pathizers were speedily persecuted by the victorious 
Spanish type of the counter-Reformation, Contanni 
belonged in the ranks of reformatory Romans rather 
than in those of the Evangelicals. 

In many reijpecls one with Contanni in willing- 
ness to accept some of the principles of the Saxon 
refonners and in unwillingness to reject the papacy, 
was an English exile in Italy, Reginald Pole { 1 500- 
5S), later to be Queen Mary's archbi'^hop of Can- 
terbury and the enemy of English Protestantism, 
but a man ^u&pccted of heresy in Italy, and a reputed 
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believer In jubtilication by ra^[tli alone. Of similar 
spirit, also, wi^rc Giovanni do Morone (1509-30)^ 
bUliDp of Modcna and then of Novara, and h^trderigo 
Fregoso (d. 1541)^ archbisliop of Sakrno — both, like 
Contarini and Pole, iillimatcly cardinals. 

Whi^n certain dnccrincs charactcri!itic of the Ger- 
man Reformation had the countenance of men of 
such eminence, k is na wonder that sympathy with 
some aspects of the Protestant movement was widely 
felt among the cultivated classes of Italy for a time. 
At Ferrara, where the French princess Renie{i5ii- 
Jl), the wife ol Duke Ercolc d'Este, held her coart, 
reformers of all shades found toleration and friend- 
ship during the fourUi decade of the sixteenth 
century. In Venice^ where political independence 
favored freedom of e?iprcs^ion and of printing, 
Luther's book? were early circulated. There Anto- 
nio Bruccioli(?-r556?) published, in 1530, his Italian 
translation of the New Testament, and of the whole 
Bible two years later — a version that was. indeed, 
far from being the first presentation of the Scriptures 
in Italian dres:^, for the Bible h,^d been isbued in 
repeated editions in the fifteenth centuiy, but the 
first that represented the new freedom of scholarship 
that access to Greek and Hebrew facilitated, Mo- 
dcna, Bologna, Lucca, Padua, Verona and Florence 
had their sympathizers. But the most influcnlE^ 
circle was at Naples, where the brilliant young sec- 
retary to the Spanish viceroy, Juan de Vald^s, whose 
career has already been noted in connection with 
the spread of the new doctrines in Spain, won many 
adherents tor Evangelical views during the seven or 
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c^ht yc^r^ th^t (^lapsed between his settlement in 
the city in 1533 and hh death. These Neapolitan 
innovators had no plan of breaking with the Roman 
Church, but they welcomed many f>f ibe ideas of the 
Protcstjnl Reformation, The lines had not yet been 
sharply drawn. They fell its religii>us power, rather 
than sympathized with its doctrinal or ecctesiitstical 
criticisms. And from this Ncapolitaji awakening 
came the most famous volume that Italian semi- 
Proteatanlism produced — The Benefit of Christ's 
Death — written very probably by an Auguslinian 
monk» Benedetto da MantovA, though often ascribed 
to the eminent humanist, reformer and martyr, 
Aonio Palcario (1500-70), of Siena, Lucca and 
Milan, or even to Vald^s himself. 

During the fourth decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury', it seemed as if this half-PrctcsUnt, half-Roman 
movement might bear permanent fruitage in Italy. 
But the strict Rom.in parly under ihe leadership of 
Caraffa gained ihc upper hand when Contarini's 
efforCB to reconcile ProicslanU and Catholics proved 
vain at Rcgen^buri* in \\^X ; and* on July 2\. 1542, 
the Inquisition was reorganized on the Spanish 
model at Rome. The Evangelical structure fell 
like a house of cards before it. The innovators had 
no effective popular or princely support. Many 
were imprisoned ':*\ burned. Many more went back 
to a full (luiward Roman obedience. Some fled 
the land. In a very few years all sympathizers 
with Evangelical views were rooted out, and ihc 
ProtestacLt revolt, a^ far a5 Italy was moved by il, 
was as if it had not been. 
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These repressive measures, though Ihey showed 
how slight a ho!d Protestant conceptions had gained 
on Italy, hroughL Lo the light tht full IVotestant- 
{sm of several mcmbera of the reformatory Italian 
circles. Such a man was Bernardino Ochino ([4S^- 
15G4), a native of Siena and a Capuchin monk, who 
was twice chosen vlcar-general of his or^er and 
enjoyed wide repute as a preacher of surpassing 
power. Drawn to Evangelical views largely through 
the infltjence of Vald^s, hi; was denounced as a 
heretic in 154-T ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Ziirich and Geneva. 
In Geneva, Strasshurg and Augsburg, he labored 
among his fugitive fellow-countrymen. Cranmer 
invited him to En^jland in 1547, and from that year 
till 1554 he found active employment for his pen 
and voice in London, Mary's accessicm drove him 
back to Zurich, where he fell under the influence of 
more radical views, especially those of his fellow- 
townsman, Lello Sozzhii (Socinus), and advanced 
extreme opinions which brought him much opposi- 
tion. A dialogue that seemed to many disponed to 
favor polygamy led to his expulsion from ZUrich in 
1563, and he died, a homeless wanderer, in Moravia, 
in December, [ 5^4. 

Such a man, also, was Pietro Martire VcrmigH 
(Peter Martyr, 1^00-62), a well-born Florentine, 
who had early entered the order of the canons of 
St. Augustine, and rose to be prior of a monisEcry 
near Naples. Won for Evangelical views by Vald^s 
and Ochino, he became prior of San Frediano at 
Lucca, where he advocated opinions akin to those 
of lite Saxon Ri^formation. The newly established 
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Trtqiiisition coinpdbd his flight in 1S4^> and he 
found refuge in Strassburg, where he became pro- 
fessor of Ht^breWn Cr^nmcr called him to Ent^UnJ 
vinth Ochino in 1547. and he Uughl at Oxford till 
Mary's restomlion <A Catholicism senl him once 
more to Slra^uiburg- In 1555, he removed to Ztirichj 
where he closed his much-vexed and useful life. 

Of similar desert was Galeazeo Caracrioli (151"- 
S6), Marquis of Vico, and -i nephew of Caraffa 
himself Led to Evangelical beliefs by Vaid^s and 
Pictro Marlire, he remained in the circle at Naples 
as long as he dared, and fled at last, in 1551* to 
Geneva. There he resisted all entreaties of his wife 
and family to abandon his faith and return tu Italy, 
and remained till his death a main pillar of the little 
Geniivan communion of UaHan Protestant refugees. 
A man of more churchly prominence than Caraccioli 
who adopted Evangelical opinions was Pieiro Paolo 
Vcrgerio (^493-1565}. bishop of Capodii>tria, papal 
secretary and nundo. Pursued for several years by 
the Inquisition, he escaped, in 1S49- ^^ Switzerland, 
and from 1 5^3 to his death enjoyed an honorable 
repute as a citisen of Tubingen and a counsellor 
of the duke of WQrtcmberg. In Jeronimo Zanchi 
(1516-90), like Pietro Martire a member of the 
order of St- Augustine, Protestantism won one of 
Its ablest Italian converts, A wanderer for his 
faith in England, Switzerland and Germany, he 
taught at Str^issburg* Heidelberg and Ncusladt. and 
became famous as one of the ablest of C^vJnbtic 
theologians of the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 
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But, as has already been intimated in speaking of 
Ochino, an extreme radical tendency rcatJily de- 
velopifd anion^ ibc Italian opponents of Rome and 
appeared most distinctly in the forn:i of anti-Tnni- 
tarranism. For a time, before tht' full sweep of this 
criticism \^'as manifest to others, or perhaps to them- 
selves, a number of these radical thinkers found 
refuge in GenL-va aiid shared in the life of the Italian 
congre^tion in that citj' during the sixth decade 
of the sixteenth centurj'. Among them were Mat- 
teo Gribaldi (?-i564), once a profe*ii5or of law at 
Padua, whom the Genevan government expelled for 
hf.s opinion^i on ihe Trinity in IS5Q, and Giovanni 
Valentino Gentile (c< 1520-66) of Cosen/a, in Cala- 
brEa^ \vho camt' a fugitive to Geneva aboul 1557, 
and, falling; under condemnation by reason of hia 
views, was punished by the Genevan authorities, 
fled their jurisdiction, and liscd a. wandering lUe in 
France and Poland. Expelled from that la^t refuge, 
Gentile returned to Switzerland, and was beheaded 
at Bemc, in 1566^ after a trial in some ways re- 
sembling that of Servetus. Of similar nnti-Trini- 
taHan convictions was Giorgio Eiandrata, of whose 
work in Poland and Transylvania mention has 
already been made. Sprung from a family of dis- 
tinction in SaLuzzo, Bjaodrata attained to eminence 
in medicine, and after serving professionally the 
families of the ruleri^of Poland and Transylvania, he 
retumtd to Italy and settled in Pavia, whence he 
fled from the InqLiisition to Geneva in 155^. A 
radical inquirer, he discussed much w^ith Calvin 
the objections which he advanced against the hia- 
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loctc doctrine of tlie Trinity. Wilh a fellow- 
bclicvcr^ Gianpanlo Alziali, he refused to sign Ihc 
Trinitarian Confession which Calvin laid before Ihc 
Italian congrcg.ition of Geneva in May, ISS^- ^"^ 
left the ciiy. going the same year to the already 
familiar Poland, and UtenLt^H in JS^3> ^^ Xran^yLva- 
nja, where he gained a d<;cicJcdly f^tvorablc hearing 
tor his opinions and helped to tound the Unitarian 
communion which tht:rt: ubtaint?d legal recognition. 
Mast famous of any of the Italian thinkers oF 
this radically critical school were two natives of 
Siena, Leiio Sozzinl (Socinua, 1575-62)^ and his far 
better known nephew, Fausto (1539-1604)^ The 
elder left the Roman Church in 1546, and de- 
veloped his radical theories only gradually, fic 
was a natural doubter ; and he >»i>ught the truth in a 
Windejing life of study in Switzerland, France, 
England, Germany and Poland. He visited Calvin 
at Geneva, and finally settled al Zlirich, whcru he 
was held in decided esteem. Indeed^ had it not 
been for hi* ntphcw's far greater work and his 
nephew's acknowledged indebtedness to his un- 
published speculations, Lelio Soziini would have 
had little fame and would scarcely have been 
reckoned the Unitarian that he wa*. Fausto Sok- 
zini. like several others of his family, was devoted to 
the study of law when the suspicions of the Inijui- 
sittun. whitli had bt^en aroused against Lclio's rela- 
tives by that exile's repute as a heretic, induced 
him to flee his native city. On the death of Lclio, 
Fausto became ViU literary executor ; and tl»e study 
of the uncle's papers made the nephew a critic of 
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many doctrines held by CathoUcb and ProtesUnU 
alike, especially that of the Trinity. His opposition 
wai not publicly pronounced at first, however; 
and, from 1562 to 1574. he held an hororablc po- 
sition in the service of the princely Medician house 
at Florence, Four years of quiet theological in- 
vestigation at Basel laid the foundation studies 
for trcatbea of ability in criticism of the Ansclmic 
theory of the Atonement and of the ascription of 
physical death to the coniequences of tUt Adamic 
transgression. The year i$^& sa.w Fausto in Tran- 
sylvania and J 579 in Poland, where he fipent the 
remuinder of his life — a quarter of a century — in 
vigorQus efforts to spread and maintain his beliefs, 
A man of great honesty of purpose and sincerity 
of corviction, Fausto SoirJni was of dry, hard and 
unimaginative mould, a thorough rationalist in splriti 
yet an extreme supematuralist in his faith. In hira 
the crilkal tendency of the later scholasticism of 
Duns Scotus and Occamt developed by the skeptical 
spirit of the Renascenct:, would bring all truth to the 
bar of "reason and common sense. " The Kew Tes- 
tament, he held, is of supcniaLural origin ; but It is 
so proved, not. as with Cdvin, by the inward witneas 
of the Holy Spirit to the believing reader, but by 
external U'stimony and by miracles, especially that 
crowning miracle, the Resurrection. The New Tes- 
tament, thus attested to reason as divinely in- 
spired and authoritative, in turn attests the truth of 
the Old : and tbe purpose of the Scriptures is to 
show man the way si^t tielofe him to eternal life. 
That way is the way of Cliristiajtity- — the way of 
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obedicncu tc divine hw. Man could not discover 
that waj' for himself. Ht needed God'i; revelation, 
He is moital by nature and nnt in consequence of 
sin, Christ was a man, but a man who enjoyed in 
a unique degree the favor of God» and received un- 
measured erduement with wisdom and power— ^ 
man who lived a life of unique obediencej fo whom 
God therefore gave resurrection and exaltation to a 
delegated divinity, so that Christ in \l\& glory is now 
properly an object of worship and tht giver of 
eternal Life to His followers. 

More wide- reaching in it!i influence upon theology 
than the speculations just outlined wasKausto Sozzi- 
ni's attack on tbeAnselmic theory nf the Atonement 
which the divine? of the Reformation age, Catholic 
and Protestant, alike accepted. Satisfaction, he 
held, as Duns Scotus had maintained long before, 
is no demand of the divine nature, such as Anselra 
had conceived It to be. Forgiveness and satisfac- 
tion seemed to Fausto Soazini conlndictory con- 
ccptionS' Punishment due an oFTender cannot 
justly be Iximc by any oiher being. ChrifiC's life 
and death arc no compensation to God for human 
sin. Christ's obedience was no more than was due 
for Himself, nor could Mis death have a higher 
value than that of the noblest of human beings. It 
Tcvcab Gwl's love. It was necessary in order that 
the great gift of resurrection should be His. It 
shows the Christian how he, loo, should be ready 
for sacrifice. This keen, rationalistic criticism of 
one of the main doctrines of the Church was not 
withom large result. Tn the extreme Socinian 
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form, it won few followers, but iC led to much 
modification of the satisEacLion theory, of which 
modificalian ihc ^tJvtTiiiininta^l view of Atonement, 
presented, in \<n'j. by the eminent Dutch states- 
man and ArmJnian theologian, Hugo GrolIus{i583- 
1645), was the most conspicuous example. 

In the Socinian movement and its influences, 
direct and indirect, on later thcolog-y, the Protes- 
tantism of tlaly had its most lasting result. But m 
the hom^'land, though a few might survive a brief 
time in hiding, the I^rotestants had ceased to be a 
force of '^\\y con i^equ once by the close of the pontifi- 
cate of Pius V, m 1 573. 

In tuminpj to the Netherlands, aland is once more 
reached where the popvilalion was largely Teutonic 
and where the revolt from Rome ultimately took 
strong hold on a great section of the population. In 
Spain and Italy, sympathy with any phase of Prot- 
estantism was felt by but few- In France, though 
the Huguenots were to become a power in the stale, 
their numbers were always far less than thode of the 
Catholics, But in the northern portion of the 
Netherlands, Protestantism was to win one of its 
most dgnal triumphs. No territories in Europe, 
save the states of northern Italy, were so prosper- 
ous at the beginning of the ^i«teenth century as the 
seventeen provinces that made up the Ntthtrlands 
and that came to Charles V. as part of his Burgun- 
dian inheritiince on the death of hia father in 1506. 
Rich in soil, productiv'e in manufacture, active in 
commerce, the land uas ojio of prosperous cities, 
well-to-do people, and successful industry beyond 
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any other in northern Europe, Its southern por- 
tion was tUc home of nobles of large estates and in- 
fluence, while its northern Icmtoric^ were more 
democratic ; but both in the north and the south 
the manuEactiiring and trading^ cities were strong 
and self-reliant. Yet no district of Europe, save 
possibly Jlaly, was more ma-rkcd by li>cil djstinttxons 
or by that puHtical attitude which is known in later 
American iiistoryaa that of " staler rights," Local 
independence was very evident. Neither Churcti 
nor State was strongly centrahzcd. Religtoualy, 
the land had been influenced, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by a mystic school, of which Thomas i Kem- 
pis (ijSo-1471) is the best-lcnown representative. 
The ■■ Brothers of the Common Lile," though in no 
way breatiing with tlic Roman Church, yet promoted 
an humble. heartfelt piety as of more value than cere- 
monies. The weh'to-do circles in the bnd had 
found a welcome for humanism at tho dawn of the 
sixteenth century ; and the prince of trans-Alpine 
humanists, Erasmus, was a Netherlander by birth. 
But the people cif the Netherland*! as a whole were 
neither mystics nor humnnists, but practical, wide- 
awake commercial and manufaclLinng folkn religious 
without asceticism or fanaticism, averse to persecu- 
tion, and strongly tenacious of their rights and 
Liberties. 

Tliough promptly condemned by the theologians 
of the NcThcrland University of Louvain in t520, 
and by Charles V., the ruler of the land, hi \%z\, 
Luther's writings were circulated with immedtate 
effect in the Low Countnes, They won devoted 
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followers, especially among his fellow Auguatinian 
monks, two of whom, Hcndnk Vocs and J,iii Erch, 
Oil July I, ^^3, were burned for thcjr f:iitU at 
Brussels— the first martyrs of llie Lutheran revolt, 
Charles V. was much better able lo translate his 
hostility toward Frotest^nlism into deed in the 
NetherlanUs than in Germany, and a lon^' scries of 
edicts attested at once the spread of anti-Roman 
opinions nnd the vigor of the emperor against them. 
An inquisitorial council was established iiy Pope 
Clement VIL in 1524; and in 1550, Charles en- 
deavored to introduce the Spanish type of that 
spiritual tribunal. Though the number of execu- 
tions often alleged to have taken pUce under his 
rule is probably much exaggerated, there can be no 
question that more opponents of Rome were put to 
death during the reign of Charles V. in the Nether- 
lands than in any other portion of hia exlcnave 
dominions. Yet, though Charles tried to centralize 
the administration of the seventeen province? and 
to oppose Protestantism cveryw^herc, and though he 
wa^ much more able to enforce his will in the 
Netherlands than in Germany, local independence 
and aversion to persecution, as well as the more 
tolerant spirit of the regents.Margaret.the emperor's 
aunt, and Maria, the emperor's sister, who repre- 
sented the absent sovereign, rendered this repres- 
sive policy unequal in its actual severity and com- 
paratively inefficient. Though most of the nobles 
vere unaffected, the opinions of the conservative 
German ;ind Swiss reformers won much hold on the 
people i and among the wagc-caming classes the 
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more radical conceptions of the Anabaptists found 
lirgc following and aroused Iht- gi>vi'riimt:nt to 
fiercer atlempls al repression. In the Netherlands 
Sit a whole, aa the rdgn of Charlea V. drew to a 
close, the views of Calvin rather than those of Lu- 
ther became the dorainint Protestant type. Triiis- 
planted from France and Geneva to Ihc Walloon 
provinct-s of the south, Calvioiam soon gained even 
more inHueiice in the Dutch provinces of tlie north. 
Lutheranism largely disappeared before it ; and, 
in 1561^ n Walloon disciple of the Genevan re- 
former. Guy de Bray, as has already been said, pre- 
pared a strongly Calvinistic statement of belief^ the 
Belgic Confession, which, with some Uter modifica- 
tions, contmuesone of the symbolic bases of the 
Reformed Church of HoHand, and of it& daughter 
in America, to this day. Yet, though ProtestaiUism 
thus grt'W in adherents and influence in the Nethtr- 
lands, it long grew slowly. Tht: pressutt uf ptirse- 
cution upon it was great. When, in 1562, the 
Bclgic Confession was laid before the Spanish king, 
it3 adherents were reckoned only one hundred thou- 
sand. But already the policy of that sovereign, 
Philip n.H Wits forcing the Netherlands toward that 
semi- religious, semi-pohticaS revolt, that constitutes 
Ihe ini>st heroic chapter of the latter half of the six- 
teenth centurj'. This revolt instantly strengthened 
the Protestant movement ; and its elTect w;is to 
render the seven norlherti provinces which success- 
fully maintained their independence permanently 
Protestant, while their ten southern ncighboni re- 
mained in the spiritual possession of the papacy. 
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The story of the English revolt from Rome has 
been told in another volume of thU ^(^rie^p ^nd h<ts, 
therefore, no extended place m the present nar- 
rative. It may be proper, however, for the sake of 
greater completeness of survey, to recall Ihc chief 
milcslones in one of the mo^t Important chapter"* of 
the history of the Reformation age. As ha^i already 
been noted, ihc Scripliires were somewhat widely 
read in England during ihc fifteenth century, and 
the Wiclifian movement, though secminglycrushed, 
continued silently to work to a moderate cNtent 
among the common people of eastern England, 
Where that influence reachcdj it madt easy the 
thought of separation from Rome. As has been 
pointed out, al£o. humanism did its prt^paratory 
work in England, aaelsewhiTe m I-atin Christendom, 
and the names of Colet, More and Erasmus are in- 
separably connected with the broadening of English 
scholarship at the daivn of the sixteenth century. 
Wolsey, and even Henry VHL (king 1509-4;), his 
master, would have been glad to introduce into 
England a reform on the Spanish model of Ximencs, 
though without the Inquisition ; and Wolsey did 
something in the spirit of Erasmian humanism for 
the betterment of religious institutions and the ad- 
vance of education. Henry VITI. bitterly opposed 
Luther, and thereby won from the pope the title 
"Dcfcndcrof the Faith." But the Roman curia 
had no hold on the affections of the English people, 
little a$ any considerable numbers of them »^re 
inclined to Protestantism of doctrine, till after the 
breach with Rome had become an accomplished 
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fact. Engldud for Englishmen, in ri^Ligion a£ well 
as in poliliCb, was tht feeling <if tht? great m^s of 
the people in iho early yc.ira of Henry VIII/s 
reign. Tt wa« on this national spirit that Henry 
relied when his own failure lo procure from Clement 
VU, the annulment of his marriage to Catherine 
of Aragon led him I& break with Rome- The steps 
of that revolt followed in rapid succession. The 
ciergy of the two English provinces of Canterbury 
and York, assembled in convocation, were com" 
pelled to declare Henry tln^ Hupreme head of the 
Church of Enjjland in 1531. The nevl year Tarlia- 
mcnt forbade payments of annates to Rome, The 
year 1533 saw the much-desired conjugal scprtra- 
tion granted Henry hy Henry's just appointed arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmcr. In 1^34, 
Clement VH. ordered Henry to restore Catherine 
and threatened him with excommunication. The 
pope's authority was now abolished by royal edict 
in Jane, J $54 ; and, m November of the same year. 
Parliament declared the king and his successors " the 
only supreme head in earth of the Church of Eng- 
land/" and England was wholly separated from the 
Roman see. The year 1 536 saw the dissolution of 
the imallcr monasteries, and the confiscation of the 
l&i^er religious houses followed in 1539. The Bible 
was i±]Sued in En^li.^h and placed in English parish 
churches by myai julhoriiy. Under Ihc stress of 
this contest. Henry countenanced some approaches 
toward the Evangelical positions of the continenl.nl 
reformers; but, in 1539, the Law of Six Articles 
affirmed the more charact eristic Roman beliefs — 
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aave thai of the aullionty of the pope — and the 
kin^ ntver was at heart a doctrinal froteslant. 
Under Henry, llirtc: part[oa CMSl^id in England — 
a sma.][, bul growing Evangelical partyj in full sym- 
pathy with the coniincnial reformers of the Lu- 
theran school ; a small Roman party that desired 
the continuance of papal auth<]rity ; and ihc major- 
ity of the nalionH of which the kinff was fairly rep- 
resentative, that wished little doctrinal change, but 
was ready (o do away with obedience to the papacy* 
and abolish those features of English clerical life 
which, like monasticism, had come widely to be re- 
(jcirded as abuses. 

With the accession of Edward V!. (king ' 5^17-53) 
the still comparatively small party fn sympathy with 
continental Protegt[inti*?mcameinio pow<?r, and there 
followed the publication of a Book of Common 
Prayer in i S4Qf by whkh all the ordinary parish 
serv[cc was transferred from the Latin tu the Eng- 
lish tongue, and ita characteristic Roman features 
largely abolished. Under the growing influence of 
foreign Protestants in England, the Book was re- 
vised in 153 J ; and, in 1553, Forty-two Articles of 
Relij^ion, of decidedly Protestant tone, were pro- 
claimed. But the barefaced gpolialion of the Eng- 
lish Church by tho5<e who guided the counsels of 
Edward VL and those who followed their example 
brought odium upon a cause that, though dear to 
many, was used by others aa a cloak to their own 
aggrandizement. Under Mar>' (queen 1553-58) the 
pendulum swung to the opposite side, and the small 
Roman party came inlo power through reaction from 
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the [excesses of tlic previous reign. Though for a 
shnrt lifiic Mary pursue;! a lolt-ranl puJicy, ihe ser- 
vice? wcTc spet'tlily brought hack to Ihc Litin ctre- 
moTiialof the last year of Henry Vlll. The vigorous 
restoration cif Roman Catholicism soon followed. 
In Nov^mbcr^ I554f I^ngtand 'was absolved and once 
more accepted the Roman obedience, though church- 
lands c on fl scaled in previous reigns remained in the 
po^c;s^kon of Iheir holders. Mary's reaction might 
have been endurable by tht nation had sht: not now 
gone on to persecution. In January, I555i the work 
began. Bishop Hooper of Gloucester. John Rogers, 
prebendary of St. Paul's, London. Hu^h l.alimcr, 
once bishop r>f Worcester, Bi-^hop Ridley of Lon- 
don, ArchbisEiop Cranmtr, and about two hundred 
and eighty more were burned — the most frequent 
charge on which their execulion was justified being 
their denial of ihc doctrine of transubstantlalion- 
These executions, though Few compared wilh those 
of the Netherlands or of Spain, aroustd Protestant 
sympathies among the people of England as nothing 
previous hud done. The firmness geneially evinced 
by the sufTcrerS) whom the people widely viewed as 
innocent victim,^ of a foreij^ authority, greatly com- 
mended the Protestant cause. Ex'en before the 
accesMon of Mar>", the mfluence of Calvin had begun 
to supplant that of Luther among English Prot- 
estants ; and the welcome that fugitives from the 
Marian pcrseciKions received on the Contment from 
Calvini^ts generallvj and most of all from Calvin 
him.self—a welcome in marked contrast to their re- 
jection by the Lutheran cities of north Germany 
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which tJiBtraatcd Ihcir views on Che nature of Christ's 
presence tn the Supper- — ^vc to those who fled 
from England a. warmer zeal than ever for the doc- 
trine and system of GenLVd.. 

The accession of Elizabeth (queen 155S-1603) 
found a strong; minority of the English people 
Protestant, and the retuniinj^ exiles brought home 
an inten^er Calvinistic Protestant i^^m by reason of 
their cf>ntincntn.l snjovirn. Between nil the distract- 
ing currents of Englirih religious life the great queen 
steered h<^r difficult course. Without religious parti- 
sanship, almost without religious feeling, she cared 
little for the questions that fiercely divided Europe, 
She was loo much her father's daughter to tolerate 
papal authority iitjtheland. She saw the political ad- 
vantages of Protestantism ; but she opposed the re- 
formatory zeal of the Puntiuis quite as vigorously 
as the reactionary altemptri of the Roman Catholics* 
Though the PrQtest[Lnti5m of the nation became 
more intense and extensive as her reign went on, 
and the Puritan party which was its advance-guard 
therefore steadily grew, Elizabeth never departed 
from her carefully weighed policy of comprehension, 
and she had in it, especially in the earlier part of 
her reign, the support of a decided majority of the 
English people. Vet, though the Enj^Hah Church, 
as it came from the Elizabethan Reformation, was faf 
more a compromise Cliurch thni-n any on the Conti- 
nent, its leadt^rs and tile continental divines alike 
throughout the great queen's reign regarded it as 
one of the foremost members of the Protc=itant fam- 
ily ; ami its fellowship with the ccnlincntal reform- 
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er^ of the Cal^'inktLc sizliool ^ind witli the churches 
which thty fo;intkd was hearty atid ample, Eng- 
land under Elizabclh, in spile of contemporary 
PuHtan criticlsrn of the Elizabethan Rcfonnation 
as inadequate, and of later THgli Anglican claim, 
was politically and religiously a rrnte3tant land. 

England's northern neighbor, Scotland, passed 
through very different experiences from those that 
have juj^t been nam^tcd in its refonnation-5trugg]e> 
Politically, the land for two centuries before the 
Reformation wna torn by quarrels between the 
nobles and the crown, and harassed by the constajit 
dread of conquest by English diplomacy or arms. 
This fear led Scotland to hold close with England's 
chief rival, France. During the g^al papal schism 
tMtcausc England supported the Roman claimant, 
Scotland adhered to the French pretender at Avig- 
non. Under James 1. (king 1^06-37) Scotland had 
a ruler of high abilities, but the crown was weakened 
by succe^^ve minorities, and the power of the land 
broken by the attacks of the English under Henry 
VIII. in T51J (Flodden Field) and 1543 (Sclway 
Moss). Though unable to shake off English ag- 
gression, these- d<jfcats made Scotland more than 
ever antagonistic to English influence. The effect 
of the contest which ended disastrously at SoL- 
way Moss was ultimately the betrothal of James 
V.'s infant daughter and heir, Mary "Queen of 
Scots," to Francis, heir to the throne of France, 
and in the fifth and sixth dcead<^s of the sixteenth 
centurj' ^cntland was alnio*it a French province and 
seemed likely so to remain til] the Reformation tore 
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iL from it^ fcir<?i^ii conDection and put it on the path* 
way o( modern development. 

Cammercially and iiidvi:^! dally, the Scotland of the 
first h^lf of the sixteenth century was a poor and 
bacliward land. It^ deviilopmcnr was delayed by 
feuds between Highlanders and L.owlandcrs, by 
bordi^r waTfarf:, and by Internal quarml^;. The mon- 
archy had attained no such authority as in Tudor 
England. To maintain fts power involv*;d conslsnt 
struggle with a turbulent ncbihtyn The external 
conditions of hfewere rude. Learning was at a com- 
paratively low ebb. Yet a number of grammar 
schools, largely monastic in origin, gave a fair Latin 
Iraining^ to those who sought ih em. But though 
universities destined to nohic service had been 
founded at St. Andrews in T41 1, ar Glasgow in 1450, 
and at Aberdeen in 1494, and though laws of James 
IV, (Wing 148B-15T3) ordered nobles and rich land- 
owners to send their sons lo these grammar schotils 
and universities, humanism gained little hold on 
Scotland befort the Reformation- Creek waa not 
taught, it is said, till 1534, and Hebrew not tiil 
1560. Many Scots visited foreign schools of re- 
nown, but the scholarly, like the industrial, condi- 
tion of Ihc home-land was, as a whole, undeveloped. 

The Church in Sci:»Uand shared much of the rude- 
ness and disorder of the national Life, Though prel- 
atcs of eminent worth honored the Scotch Church, 
of whom James Kennedy, bishop of St. Andrews 
from 1441 to 1465, may be named as an example^ 
the genend religious tone of Scotland was low, 
judged even by pro-Reformation standards. But 
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the relative wealth and political importance of the 
clergy was great. Half tht: land!; of the kingdom 
wcr* m ihcir pogsessjijix. More than a hundred and 
twenty religious houws devoted 5ome of the fairesl 
portions of the land to the support of Scottish mo- 
nasticism, and the power of the high dcrgj' 50 nearly 
ri\'alled that of the great lay nobles as to render the 
opposition between these clerical and lay ownere of 
the soil often intense, and to cau&c that oppo^iition 
to become one of the prime factors in the struggle by 
which Scotland was torn from the papal obedience, 
Scotland witne^^ied little reliijinus disficnt before 
the Lutheran movement had been felt on the Con- 
tinent with power. Jame^i Reshy, a Wlclifite. had 
been burned at Perth in 1408. Paul Cmwar had suf- 
fered a like fate as a Hus^wteai St. Andrews in 1433. 
Some Wiclilitc doctrine may have found permanent 
lodgment in Scotland. But these anti-Roman influ. 
cnces were unimportant. The first significant inva- 
sion of dissent came with the teaching of Patrick 
Hamilton, himself the first mariyf forthe Protestant 
faith on Scottish soil. Hamilton {c. ic;04-23)was 
a !;on of one of the most eminent Scottish noble 
families, who had been appoinicd abbot of Feme 
when but thirteen yearaof age. and became a student 
at the University of Paris, There he passed from a 
realou^ Era^imian humanism to adhesion to the new 
views which Luther was proclaiming ; and, in 1523, 
he returned to Scotland already out of sympathy 
with the Roman Church- St. Andrews was next the 
scene of his study and activity, till the opposition 
of Archbishop James Be3ton(?-i539) induced Ham- 
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ilton to go to Germany, x^'ht^n; Ik: made the acquaint- 
ance of Luther and Mi^lanchthor at Wittcnbcrgj 
and was especially impressed by Frangcii^ Lambert 
at the newly instituted Hessian University of Mar- 
burg. But hb stay on the Continent was brief- De- 
sire to preach the new truths in Scotland was strong 
upon him. He returned to his native land in 1527, 
labored vigorously and pcrsua-slvely for a brii^f time, 
but wae soon sei^f^d, and dled» amid sufferings oF 
unusual Hcverity, ac tht? stake, in St. Andrews, on 
February 29, 1538. 

The Lutheran movement on the Continent was 
already more than ten years old when Hamilton 
became its first Scottish martyr, and through his 
example or by direct influence from Germany, Et 
soon found other adherents and the slake other vic- 
tims duriii)^ the arch i episcopate of James Beaton. 
Under Ihe ecclesiastical rule of James Beaton's 
nephew and *^uccessor, Cardin^Ll David Beaton^ from 
1539 to 1546, the repression of Protestantism was 
even more severe; and the contest was much em- 
bittered by political con aide rati ons-^t he Protestants, 
who had become considerably numerous by 1540, 
now receiving support from and aiding the interests 
of England, which had torn loose from Rome under 
Henry VIH., and even some assistance* for a time, 
from James Hamilton, ea.rl of Arran, who became 
regent on the death of James V- in 1542- Cardinal 
Beaton and his clerical friends^ on the other hand, 
eagerly furthered the French cause in the !?truggle 
of the two nation;? for influence in Seotland, and 
soon won Arran for their side. In Beaton, the pro- 
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posed betrotlial of Mary, Iht infint heiress o( Scot- 
land) and Edward, soovi to be king of England^ had 
its chief opptmcnt. A conspicuous viclim of this 
partly rfljgious, partly poJIlical contest was George 
Wisharl (15 13?-I 546). A fugitive for his Protestant- 
ism, hf lived in exile in England and on the Conti- 
nent from 153S to [544 or 1545, when he returned 
to Scotland, and preachc:d wilh much success, sup- 
porting at the same time the English interest. Car- 
dinal Beaton had him seized and bumed at St. 
Andrews- But Wishart's friends loolc their ven- 
geance on his persecutor. On May 29. 1546, about 
twelve weeks after Wishart's death, the cardinal was 
murdered. The conspirators who had wrou^^ht this 
bloody reprisal nnw defended themselves against the 
recent, the carl of Arran, with the countenance of 
the English, in the ca^tb of St. Andrews, where a 
considerable number of their sympathizer* joined 
them, after hostililii^s had been temporarily sus- 
pended, among whom was the future leader of the 
Scottish Reformation^ John Knox. 

No figure stands out more sharply in Reformation 
story than that of the powerful man just named. 
Far from possessing the originality and genius of 
Luther c>x of Calvin as a thinker, he was like Luther 
in his capacity to sway men. In his love for the ver- 
nacular of his native landn and in his passion. He 
had sometbmg cif Calvin's gifts of organization, and 
he was also* to the utmost libre of his being, typi- 
cal of the land of his birth. Intense, religious, argu- 
mentative, democratic, fearless, intolerant, forceful, 
he led Scotland as no other man in it3 history has 
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done. John Ktiox was bgrn in ihc GiiTordgiite dis- 
trict of the town of HadtlLngton^ a few miles east of 
Edinburgh, in tEie year 1505. Hi^ fatheff WtlKam 
Kaox, \v.i3 in humbk- circumstances, but of sufficient 
means and ambition to start his son on the road to 
an education. The boy passed through the school 
at Haddingiiin, and, in 1527, entered the University 
of Gla^ow just a>i Luther xvas publishing hin forma- 
tive translation of the New Testament. Here at 
Glasgow, John Mrijor 11469-1550) was at the height 
of his f^me- A scholastk theologian^ Major had 
imbibed the sentiments of the leaders of the great 
fifteenth century eouncils, and taught the superiority 
of these jjathering?^ of the universal Church over 
popes. He criticised the Roman curia, he desired 
to reduce the number of monks, he held that cfvil 
authority was derived from the people, who could 
depose and even execute unjust rulers. Major was 
far removed from being a Protestantj but hb views 
undoubtedly had iheir influence In arousing Knox'a 
critical spirit; and Knox's aversion to the current 
Bcholastic dialetks and theology was strengthened 
by the study of the fathers, particularly of Augus- 
tine. 

That Knov graduated From the university is not 
assured from it-i lists, and his life from Tj?^ to 154? 
Is very obscure. He certainly studied law and prac- 
tised the lawyer's profcsaiun in and about Hadding- 
ton between 1540 and 1343- Hii plainly was in minor 
orders by the Latter date, and was very probably 
ordained a priest ; but he turned a=>ide, alike from 
the law and from the Roman clerical career, about 
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154J, probably under the impubc of Evangelical 
conviciions, and by 1544 was a tutor, having under 
bis care several young sona of Lothian laniUics of 
wealth and position- Hero he came in contact with 
George Wishart. whose mini^ti^- and death have 
been already noted, and not only formed the warm- 
est of ptr^onal fneadsliipfi for thai unfortunate 
Protcslnnt. but was greatly strengthened by WUhart 
in hi^ EvangeltcaT convictions. Cardinal Beaton's 
murder by Jt>hn and Norman Lcslio, partly in re- 
venge for Wishart's martyrdom, seemed to Knox a 
just judgment of God ; and 50 strong had his Prot- 
estant sympathies become, tha[ by Easter, 1547. he 
joined himself with his pupils to thosi; defenders of 
St. Andrews Castle who included tht- conspii^turs 
agiunst Beaton and wlio maintained thdr independ^ 
ence in St. Andrew?, with English sympathy, after 
that bloody deed. These men, favorable politically 
to the predominance of English influence in Scottish 
affairs, and inclined religiously to radical Protestant' 
ism, now chose Knox their minister — an office which 
he accepted and entered with a fiery sermon denun- 
ciatory of the papacy and all iCa works. St. Andrews 
was greatly stirred by his vigorous oratory ; the 
Protestant partj- then grew apace, and Knox now 
introduced the fir^t public ccltrbration of the Supper 
according to Prote*itant usage in Scoiti^h hijitory. 

This Protestant and English-sympathiiing move- 
men: which thus held military possession t-f St. 
Aodrews. though not without coiiudcrably numer- 
ous sym pat hirers Jinong the nobility, who had 
long been jealous of the powers and possessions of 
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the clergy, speedily had to endure direct attack 
/rom Franec, whosi: chief partisan had been cut 
down in the death of Ecalon, A French force 
besieged St- Andrews by sea and land in J uly, I 547- 
No helpc^me from EngUnd, now under the nonunal 
rule of Edw^Lrd VI. and llie aeCua.1 control of the 
duke of Somerset, and the castk fell. Knox and 
his fellow-Protestants who there surrendered were 
carried to France, In flagrant breach of the terms 
of capitulation, Knox himself was confined in chains 
on one of the galleys ; and during the summer of 
1548 lay a prisoner, nigh unto death, in his floating 
jail, off the coast of Scotland, within sight of the 
fainiliar towns and steeples. But his courage was 
equal to any trial, and, even in these ^trails, he 
confidently believed, and made others beheve, that 
he should yet preach the Reformation in his native 
land. 

But at the time of Knox"? imprisonment the 
prospects of the Evangelical cause in Scotland 
seemed slight. Though Somerset's tardy action 
had allowed St. Andrews to fall, he was anxioua to 
effect the ultimate union of the two realms by the 
betrothal of the youthful Edward VI. of England 
to the infant Mary " Queen of Scots*,'" to be fol- 
lowed in due time by marriage. In ordei to further 
the plan, Somerset now invaded Scotland, and de- 
feated the Scotch with great slaughter at Pinkie, on 
September \o. ^547, But the effect of this bloody 
victory was the opposite of that intended by Somer- 
set, The Scotch were largely united in embittered 
hostility to England. Mars'was sent to France and 
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betrothed lo the heir to the French throDC- And 
because EngUnd was now Protestant, the anti- 
Protestant party in Scotland, which was at the same 
time that of French sympathy, had fuH control in 
the land. Knov, who wai released from his French 
impriflonment in February-, 1549, found it wise to 
prMch under Englisb protection at Berwick lor the 
next two year*, rather than to return to SijoEland ; 
and he continued in England, marked as always by 
^eat boldnc^ of speech, till compelled to fly to the 
Continent in 15^4' During this tnglLih ministry, 
he wa^ appointed a roy^ chaplain, and offirred the 
bishopric of Rochester — a preferment which he re- 
fused, because he did not regard the Etiglish Refor- 
mation a^ eompleie. 

Vef if the slate of Scotch politics promLv^ little 
for the Evangelical cause in the year of Knox's 
captivity and Somerset's inv^ision, Che situation 
speedily altered- Sympathy with the new views 
continued to spread among the nobles and the 
common people. The Prcjieslant cause gained un- 
jvilling countenance even (rum the P'rench mother 
the youthful Mary "Queen of Scots," Maty of 
"uijie, the widow of Jamc5 V. Anxious to secure 
control of the Eovemmcnt and to dbpoaaess the 
carl of Arran of his regency, ^e had to depend on 
the aid of those noble* whose Protestant sympathies, 
no le£^ than their political opinions, inclined them 
to oppose Arran and his half-brother, Archbi^op 
John Hamilton of St. Andrews. With their aid, she 
succeeded in obtaining the regency in ApHi» iSS-t- 
Moreover, the accession of Mary Tudor to the throne 
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of England in 1 553, involving the speedy restoration 
of papal obedience in that laud, favored Scotch Prot- 
esUntism by rt-a.bOii uf the disposition then chaiac- 
teristic of the hard-pressed little country- lo follow a 
policy Dppofiite to thrtt which England pursued. The 
result was that, by the autumn of 15 55, Scotch Protes- 
tantism was so Ear able lo hold up its hcrid that 
Knox dared to return from his continental csile to 
his native land- After his departure from England, 
early in I 5 54, thai exile had been passed in intercourse 
with Calvin at Geneva* and in the charge of a con- 
gregation of EnEliah refugees at Frankforl^a. min- 
istry that proved stormy by reason of Knox's 
opposition to some ceremonies enjoined by the 
English Prayer-Book. It was as a thoroughgoing 
Calvinist that he now returned to Scotland- 
Knox row found a wide welcome for the Evan- 
gelical opinions. He preached at Edinburgh, and 
in a large number of country-seats of men of po- 
sition, and came into relations with three youthful 
nobles who were to be leaders of the Protestant 
party — Lord Erskine^afterwardearlof Mar. ^nd Lord 
James Stuart, afterward carl of Murray, who were 
later to be regents of Scotland, and, alr^o* Lord 
Lome, afterwiird earl of Argyll. He had the hearty 
gond'Will, nlso, of such men as John Efskine of 
Dun and thi? carl of Glcncaim. Knox everywhere 
look a stand of most determined opposition to the 
old Church, denouncing the mass and denying that 
men of Protestant convictions could rightfully be 
present at its celebration. But though largely suc- 
cessful, persecution threatened his work \ and Knox 
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felt it his duty to accept a call to the pastorate oF 
the church of English exiles in his beloved Geneva, 
whither he removed in the summer of 1556. Here, 
at Geneva, he remained, in intimate a^socmtion 
with Calvin, till Januaryn 1559. From thenrc he 
published earnest tracts tn furtherance of the Scotch 
Reformation, of which the most famous, as well a* 
the most annoying to Knox later, was his Pirst 
Blast of tht Trumpet Agatns! tJie Monstrtrtts Regiment 
of Women, of 155S. Moved by the opposition of 
Maiy Tudor in EngUtvd, Catherine de' Medici in 
France, and of the regent, Mary of Guise, in Scot- 
land, to the Evangelical cause^ Knox ai^ued that no 
woman cnuld rit;hifully exercise soverei^^nty — a doc* 
trine for which Henry VI II /a domineering daughter, 
Elizabeth, never for^ve him. 

Though Knox was absent from Scotland, the 
Protestant cause in that land was rapidly gathering 
strength. The Evangelical nobles urgoJ hia return. 
On December j, 1557, largely through Knox's in- 
iluence and suggestion^ the earl of Argyll. Lord 
Lome, the earl of Gleneaim, John Er.^kine of Dun, 
and many other men of position and inBwcncc, 
signed a covenant at Edinburgh pledging them- 
selves " to maintain, set foru'ard, and establish the 
most blessed Word of God and hU congrcg*tion" — 
from which these IcadLrs of the now fully organUed 
Protestant part>' obtained the nickname of the 
"Lords of the Congregation." This Protestant 
tendency among the nobles was much strengthened 
by their fear of the increasing influence of France^ 
and the consequent loss of Scottish independence^ 
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owing to the completion of the long betrothal of 
Mity " Queen of Scots" by her marriage to the 
heir ol the French Ihrane on April z^, 15SB' T*^^ 
political situation was further cumpliijLitcd when, 
on the death of Mary Tudor, in November, 1558, 
Elizabeth 5:iiccecdcd to the Rn^Ush throne — aqu^ien 
whom the Roman party held to be illcgiliniate as 
the daughter of Anne Boleyn, and to whnm many 
of that parly denied all right to rule. If Elir.abeth 
was not justly queen of England, Llie thrune un- 
doubtedly bflongtid to Mary "Queen of Scots," 
who immediately asserted her claim, and that claim 
became all the mnre threatening when Mary's hus- 
band ascended tlie Fn:uch throne as Francis H. in 
JuJy, 1559- Hut, though threatening, thevery dan- 
ger of the political situation gave strength to the 
Scotch Protestant party, for it assured the support 
of Eliitabeih^ and it knil together all those who 
trembled at the thought of a union of France, Eng- 
land and Scotland under the joint sovereignty of a 
kiiig and queen of strongly Roman tendencies. 
Matters were embittered by the burning \A the aged 
pricstj Waller Mylne, for his Evangelical opinions 
at St. Andrews, in April. 155S. The regent, Mary 
of Guise, after tempoTi^in^ with the "Lord-i of the 
Congregation " regarding ccclcsiastLcal reforms in 

1558, showed her policy to be strenuously RomEUi 
in religion and French in politics. By the spring of 

1559, Scotland was fairly in a stJileof civil war ; and, 
on May 2, Knox arrived at Edinburgh, to find him- 
self, as he wrote in a contemporary letter, " even in 
the hef(ri; of the battle " " — a battle in no small degree 
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due lo his work* From Edinburgh Knox went 
immediately tu I'crth, where other reformers were 
assembled. There he heard Chnt Ihe regent had 
decUrcd him tmilawt^d and wa.'^ proceeding agatnat 
Ihc Proteslant preachers. Knox rtpUed with a 
fierce denunciation of Ehe mass. The mob rose, 
lore the images from the church, anJ ^jckcd the 
monasteries of the place. Knox thought such 
action too riotous ; but when the rcj^cnt proposed 
to jjuniili ihc offence, he dccUrcd that "she was 
(ighling not gainst man> but God," The ri^cnt 
now hutritd her French troop^i to the scene, and the 
■■ Lords of the Congregation " appealed lo arma ; 
but the forres were so nearly equa^l that no battle 
was fought. In June. Knox and his innovating 
friends -were in St- Andrew* itsctf, and there the re- 
former preached in defiance of the archbishop and 
at no little peril to himself, but with such popular 
success th^t the magistrates and people stripped the 
churches and destroyed the monasteries of the an- 
cient episcopal town. By the end of June, Knox 
and the *' Lords of the Congregation" were in 
Edinbuqjh, where the townspeople chose him min- 
ister, but before the close of July the forces of 
ihe regent compelled him to leave, Knox now 
journeyed about Scotland, winning numerous ad- 
herents for the Protestant cause. The work of 
reformation was carried on with a violence greater 
probably than that manifested elsewhere in Europe. 
Monasteries were destroyed, churches sacked » and 
the nobles hastened to put themselves in possession 
pf the church-lands, so that the Church of Scotland 
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speedily became as poor aa it had previously been 
wealthy. 

Both sides now had armies, that of the regent 
being largely composed oF French murccnarics. 
liut, in OctobeTn I55g. the reformers felt strong 
enough to declare the regi^nt, Miiry of Guise, sus- 
pended, and to lay siege to her forces in Letth. An 
Englislj fleet, urgently souf^ht of Rliznbeth by 
Knox and his ^^s3ocintcs, came in January, 1560, to 
the aid of the Protestanis, and an English army in 
March. In June following the regent closed her 
troubled career by death ; andj on July 6, a treaty 
waasignedat Edinburgh by which the French and the 
English forces were alike to be withdrawn from the 
land \ the government, during the iibsence of Queen 
Mary, was entrusted to natives of Scotland, and a 
parliament called to settle the affairs of the king- 
dom. It was a notable Proicatant victory, and in 
no small degree the fruit of Knox's own indefati- 
gable labors. 

The parliament sat from the 1st to the 25th of 
August, 1560. and its work was radical in the ex- 
treme. The jurisdiction of the pope was abolished, 
all laws favonitblc to Rome or hostile to Protestant- 
ism were repealed, and death was threatened lor a 
third conviction of celebraling the mass. The old 
church was wholly swept away, and the revolution 
was political no le^s than religious. Though the 
king and queen, then absent in France — Francis 
and Mary " Queen oF Scots " — were asked to ratify 
these acts, the people of Scotland had really taken 
the government of the Und from them in the most 
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viial mailers, and the royal refusal to approve the 
acts of parliamcnE Eobbtid those acts of no real 
force. ParlianiL-al did more than aboli^ih the Roman 
obedience. It Copied, on August [7, 1560, as the 
doctrinal standard of Scotland a Confi-sston drafted 
in four days by Knox and five associates— though 
doubtless representing much previous thought and 
study on the part of the Scotch reFormLT This 
Confession remained the lawful standard of hL'lief in 
Scotland till 1690, when the WeslminstcrConfcssion, 
which the General Assembly of the Scottish Church 
had appruvvd in 1647, received legal *ianction m the 
Revolution settlement under Wilham and Mary. 
Calvinistic in doctrine, the Confci^hion of 1 ^60 found 
the notes of the Church to be not only " ihe irew 
preaching of the Wordc of God" and "the right 
administration of the Sacrament^,'" but also ''ec- 
clesiastical discipline upnghtlic ministered." It 
aflRrmed that a principal duty of '" Kings, Princes, 
Rulers and Magistrates" is "for maintenance of 
the Irew Keligioun. and for suppressing of Idolatric 
and Superstitioun whatsoever." Curiously enough, 
in view of the later history of Scotch tvU^ous 
thought, the Confei^sion, while declaring that **i\ 
becummis al things to bo done decently ^tid in or- 
dour,"added: " not that wo think that any policic 
and ATi ordour in ceremonies can be appoynted for 
al ages, times, and places,"" It was to be Knox's 
great successor in the leadership of Scottish thought, 
Andrew Melville (1545-162?), whu was to impress 
upon Scotland t)\z jHrt divirto estimate of Prcaby- 
tcrianism. 
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Knox's own conception of whsl the constitution 
and government of the Scottish Church should be 
was workeil out in part in thu spring of 1560, and 
completely dr.-ifcccl inimcdialely after ihc adjourn- 
ment of the memorable parliament of August of that 
year. With the assfi^tJince of other ministers, he set 
forth what i» generally known as the " First Book 
of Discipline" — the "Book" largely prepared by 
Andrew Melville, and approved by the General As- 
sembly in "S^y, being the "Second." According 
to Chb coHiititution, the Church was ordered essen- 
tially on the Presbyterian pattern that had gone forth 
from Geneva, with "sessions" of ministers, elders 
and deacons as the governing body in each [oca! 
congregation ; with slated meetings nf ministers and 
educated men in the larger towns, which soon de- 
veloped into " presbyteries ;" with district "syn- 
ods" of ministers and delegated elders ; and with 
the national " General Assembly " of ministers and 
delegated elders as the crown. The first General 
Assembly met in December- 15G0, Vet the Gene- 
van system was modified by what was probably de- 
signed to be a temporary expedient analogous to the 
polity of Lutheraniam — the establishment of "super- 
intendent?'," each charged with the administration 
of a particular district. The scarctty of educated 
Protestant ministers led also IQ the appointment of 
devout laymen as "readers" and "cxhortera." By 
this constitution the Church became essentially self- 
governing ; and its officers were received not only on 
examination and approbation by Ihe representative 
bodies of theChurchf but, after due election, by the 
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people whom They were to serve. Could Knox and 
his ministerial associates have had their own way, 
the income of the Roman establishment would have 
been devoted to schools, church expenses^ and char- 
ity ; but here they wltc fruslratcd by the greed of 
the nobles, Thi^ opposition and hostility lo the 
disciplinary features of the " Book" made it impos- 
stWe to secure for its provistons the sanction of the 
civil govcmmcntn but tht model sketched therein 
was that essentially to which Knox succeeded in 
moulding the Scottish Church, Saints' days, images^ 
crosses, organs and candles were done away. Pub- 
lic worship was ordered on tht? inodi^l of that of the 
English congregation at Geneva, of which Knox had 
been pa-sicr— alituT];ybeinEcmployedH yet with even 
more liberty than in the Calvinislic service of Ge- 
neva for the minister to use his own words to voice 
the praycnt of the congregation. In 1564, this 
Genevan form of worship was enlarged into .1 Book 
of Common Order, usually, though rather mislead- 
Lngly, called " Knox's Litui^," 

Tlius, before the close of the year i56o,the Scot- 
tish Church had taken on most of its permanent 
chajactertatie>». Knox himself was settled in that 
yftu as mini,stcr at Edinhurgh. But the ground 
which he had won had yet to be defended in fierce 
battle, and the contest began when, after the death 
of her husband. Francis II, of France, in December, 
1560, the widowed Mary "QueeD of Scots" tc- 
turned, in August, 1561, to her native land, deter- 
mined to curb what she deemed rebellion, tt> restore 
the Ronian obedience, ^nd with far-reaching schemes 
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for gaiTtlng ultimate possession of the English throne 
llcj.itin]^ before hi?r fancy- In Knox and in tht: i^pirit 
which he had nurtured she met the chief sliimblmg- 
Wocks- The battle which he fought was waged with 
weapons of (nvcctivc on his pari that stem coarse 
and often brutal, his bitterness and intolerance ^e 
repulsive to our altered age, but that battle was 
none the less one for popular so^^ereignty and re- 
ligious freedom. It was self-governing Scotland 
against an unrepresentative sovereign. " What are 
yovi m this common wealth ? " asked Mary of Knox 
in 1563. "A subject born within the same/' he 
replied, "and though neither carl, lord, nor baron, 
God has made mc a profitable member." When 
Mary had mafis celebrated before her at Holyrood 
on the Sunday following her return, Knox afHrmed 
that "one mass was more fearful to him than ten 
thousand armed enemies ;" later he preached no less 
vehemently against the frivolities of the court, and 
he wa^ the un-iparing public opponent of her Ro- 
manizing policy. These views he did not hesitate 
to dL-ft?nd boldly to her face, arguing that subjects 
may rightfully depose a ruler who opposes the Word 
of God, criticising her proposed marriage, and speak- 
ing with th.c freedom of the Hebrew prophets, whom 
he took for hia model. 

Yd Knox's success was greatly facilitated by 
Mary's misdeeds and misfortunes, and had her per- 
sonal reign in Scolland continued as it began, the 
Htury of the struggle? might have been very different- 
At her coming, Mary's position commanded great 
sympathy. A widow who had just been deprived 
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by the death of her husband, no! only of a ^harc in 
one of the pTOUiIci^t thruni^isin Europe, but of all jn- 
fluents on I'rench affairs, she relumed to her own 
country to find it torn Irom the ancient faiih and in 
the hands of new nilers, Mary acted with much 
nhrcwdni?as. Though ^hc had her own Roman wor- 
ship, she did not openly attack Protestantism \ she 
professed her willmgnM^ to ovor!ook the past and 
her affection for h<:r Scotch subject*; she won many 
friends by her attractive personality and cordial man- 
ners ; and she eipeedily had the support oi all to 
whom the recent radical changes in religion and in 
politics were distasteful. A considerable reaction 
began. 

But whatever outward compliance Mary assumed 
in matters that lay beyond her power to alter, she 
never swerved from her purpose to secure the Eng- 
lish throne in addition to that of Scotland, cither 
before or after thi? death of EUjiabeth. and Id rule 
as a Roman Catholic sovereign. Ta this end she 
labored to secure English recognition as Elizabeth's 
heir. To this end, also, ^he entered into negotia- 
don:;, in IS^J. looking toward her marriage with 
Don Carlos^ the crown prince of Spain. Mary's 
French relatives, the Guises, frustrated the hoped- 
for match out of fear of political injury to France ; 
and Mary then turned her thoughts to marriage 
with Ueniy Stuart, Lord Damley^the next heir to 
the English throne should Mary die- It was not 
love so much as politics that dictated the match, 
for not only did it belter Mary's prospects of be- 
coming Elizabeth's successor, but Darnlcy. though 
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a PrctesUnt. had the favor of the English Reman 
piity, by whom Elizabeth wa.5 opposed. Earl Mur- 
ray and others d[ the Froteslanl lord^ rose in oppo- 
ation tothei^jeen, and called on EU^alxjih ftjr hdp, 
which she did not grant ; but on July 2^, iS'^S- the 
marnagL' with Darnlcytook place, and Mary spoedily 
put down all armed rcsisrancc. To Mary ihe time 
now seemed favorable for the restoration of the 
Roman obedience, and as a step in ridding herself 
t>r dependence on the Trotcstarit Scotch nobility, 
she now made prominent among her advisers an 
Italian favoritt^H David Ri^zio. But the wi?ak and 
jealous Darnlcy was eiusily led by the disaffected 
nobles into a conspiracy against die supplanting 
Catholic foreigner, and Rizzio was murdered on 
March 9, 1566. This murder led to an open rupture 
btlwetii Majy and Darnley — ^a cleft which was not 
healed even by the birth of their son, James VI,, 
later to be James 1. of England, on the igth of the 
foliowing June, On February 10, 1567, Darnlcy him- 
self was murdered — with what degree of connivance 
on Maiy'spart has been cvtrr since one of the battle- 
grounds ot hiatoric dibcussi on. The bad matter was 
speedily made worse by Mary'.s a.isent to iier own 
abduction by one of the cinef participants in Dam- 
ley^s death, James Hepburn, earl of Bothwel!. in 
the April following her husband's murder, and her 
marriage to BothwcU on May i gtb of the same year. 
Though Mary was married by the Protcistant rite 
and allowed action against further Roman worship, 
the m;iiriat;c wa^ too odious, the queen too much 
distrusted, and BothwelL tou thoroughly hatedj to 
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aUoWthc toleration of thf existing state of affairs 
by the great nobles of Scotlandn On June 15, 15G7, 
Liy became a prisoner in their hands, and Bothwcll 
(ly saved himsc-H by flight. The captive queen 
was Torrcd to abdicate^ on the 24th of the fol- 
lowing July, in fjvor of her infiinl ^on, James VI,, 
and of a regency lo be administered by her half- 
brother, the earl of Murray^ the most eminent lay- 
leader of the Prolcstant party. But Mary had by 
no means abandoned tht? aim^ For thi^ accomplish- 
ment of which she had so long ^t^ugg^ed- On May 2, 
1568. she escaped from her imprisonment at Loch- 
Levcn ; and> th;iTiks to the support of the noble house 
o£ 1 f ^miilon, she Mjon had an army of six thousand. 
Yet she met defeat at the handFi of Murray eleven 
days after her L'scape. and fled to England, lo cast 
herself on the mercy of Elizabeth, only to remain in 
that land a scheming prjj^oner, the hope of English 
Catholics and the fear of English Protestants, till 
her execution at Fothcringay, as a conspirator 
againrst Elizabeth, on February R, 1587. 

With the passing of power from the hands of 
Maiy in Scotland. JVoEestdnlism in that land was 
fairly secure, though its dangers were not wlioUy 
patit so long as Mary lived. The Scottish parlia- 
ment following her abdication in 1 567 gave full legal 
status to the Protestant Church of Scotland, which 
thus became by hw estabhshed. But the turbulent 
condition of Scotch politics, religious and *ecular. 
continued. The regent, Murray, who seems to have 
desen-cd his popular title. 'Mhc Good," fell by an 
assassin's shot on January 23. i^JQ. The earl of 
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Lennox, wEio succeeded him. met a similar fate In 
September nf the folloM'in|» yciir. The neyt regent, 
the earl of Mar, lived only till the autumn of 157?, 
when he was followed by the L-arl of Morton, On 
the day of Morion's appointmenlj November 2/^ 
John Knox died- Till October, 1 57o< when he suf- 
fered partial disablement by reascci ol an apoplectic 
stroke, Knox had been foremost in urging the more 
positive and radical features ol the Scottish Refor- 
mation, He hfid denomiLji^d Miiry's furtherance of 
Romanism and her personal misdeeds with the ut- 
most plainness of speech, and he pursued her with 
unbending hostihty as the chief enemy of the land. 
His had been the largest popular following and the 
chief instrumtnlalily in the establishment of Scotch 
Protestantism. From his paralytic seizure he la- 
bored on with somethins of liis old fire till shortly 
before his death. He saw and took part in the be- 
ginnings of that long hitruggle wJLh ^"Prelacy" — 
that is, between pure Presbyterian ism and any form 
of Episcopacy — that was not to he ended till 1690. 
To some extent he wns a disappointed man in his 
last days. He failed to bring about much that he 
desired in the reformation of the Church, and es- 
pecially of education. He saw many phns frus- 
trated, aa he believed, by the greed and unspirituai- 
ity of thi: nobles. But when he died at Edinburgh 
it was in the fulness of an accomplished work of 
vast dimensions; and no more fitting characteriza- 
tion waa ever spoken of him than tbe often-quoted 
words of Regent Morton at his grave : " Here Ilea 
one who never feared thf.* face of man." 



CHAPTER Vllh 



THE MORE RADICAL REFORMERS. 




|T ha.1 already been pmnted out, in con- 
nection wLlh the radical movements 
ihat preceded and found their expres- 
sion in the ri::asant5" War of Germany 
and the rise oF the Anabaptists of 
SuitzcrLand, that to mmy the Reformation as 
guided by Luther and Zwmfjli yeemed but a half- 
accomplished task. To the thinking of these radi- 
cals, the reformers just named were the foe^ rather 
than the friends of a thorough purification of ihe 
Church. The reverence paid by Luther and Zwingli 
and llicir associalts to civil rulers, their retention 
of rites such as infant baptism, their deference to 
the letter of the Scripture, their inclusion of a]i 
non-excommunicate inhabitants of a country' in its 
State Churth, seemed to one element or another of 
these radicals incompatible wi!h any complete and 
praiseworthy reform. As in all movements* which 
profoundly stir tnen, the more moderate party of 
the spiritual revolution was accompanied by many 
groups, vf most varying shades of opinion, hiiving 
little off nity one with another, but each more ex- 
treme thsn it in breaking with the heretofore estab- 
lished orthodoxy. 

J35 
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TLiL' queslion ot llic exatt ori^u atid aiiLe&tTy of 
these more radiciil man ifesuti oris of ths revolution- 
ary spirit [s difficult and controverted. To some 
investigators it would seem that thc^e radicals were 
aimply the sxirvivala of Evangelical medieval *^ect5, 
with whom Luther stood at fiTEt in spiritual affinity 
and from whom he fell away in Ihe direction of a 
less spiritual dependence on the State and an in- 
sistence on a ri^id doctrinal system. Others c«Ln 
see in these movements but the extreme radical 
outlappinj^^ of the waves started by the Wittenberg 
and Swiss rLformtirs, Fnr either of these positions 
many arguments may be urged. Certain it is that 
much popular criticism of mediaeval Romanism per- 
sisted, in WaldensiPin opinion?, in the views of the 
German nnd Dutch mystics, in the ascetic and often 
chiliastic bt:lief3 of the stricter Franciscans, and 
affected the religious thinking^ of many, especially 
of the lowtr orders of Germany, Holland and 
Switzerland, in the early years of the sixteenth cen- 
tiir>\ And it seems plain, too, that Luther was 
gradually led by stress of conflict and fear of fanati- 
cism to look upnn his refnrm lestn as Mmply a 
revival of bcart-picty and more as the establishment 
of a purified and si ate -defended do^allc system. 
J* Luther fiwcd much to the mystics and to the more 
i, Evan^'olical of mediaeval leaders like Bernhard ; but 
Luther's work waa far loo profoundly and originally 
his own to make it possible to identify him with any 
stream of medieval Evangehcal tendency. That 
.^vork so stirred Germany as to render it everywhere 
U creative and transforming source of impulse- 
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The rruth seems probably tn be that the original 
motive cause of these more extreme Reformation 
movements came from the great leaders of the Sax- 
on and the Swiss revolts i but Chat in many quar- 
ters more or les^ latent anLi-Roman beliefs inherited 
from an earlier time modified the views of those 
who were thus stiTrt:d to actiVL- revolt from Rome 
They read tiidr fre,'ih German Tesumeat, they in- 
terpreted the new Evangelical preaching, in the 
light thai came from WaldcnsEan asceticism, from 
mystic indifference to formal do^'ma, and fcom chil- 
_iaati£ Piv^ MpAfAlLit [Jc^Ib-oI the Christian, life bom 
in an older dav. But though in many things thus 
representative of earlier tendencies, these cxtrcmcr 
movements were even more children of the six- 
teenth century Reformation, They were called 
into being by it. They were not demonstrably in 
organic continuity with the mediaeval anti-Roman 
sects. They sought an individualism in the inter- 
prt^lation of truth and a spiritual freedom of which 
the middle agc^ had little conception. 

These qualities^ characteristic of many of the cx- 
tr^mer movements of the sixteenth century, are 
conspicuously illustrated in the most influential and 
widc sjjread of them Ali^thaL of th« Anabaptist**^ 
The origin of thih numerous party has already been 
spoken of in narrating the early work of Luther and 
the reformatory efforts of Zwingli. It was then 
pointed out how the radicaU of noTthern Gcmiany 
broke with Luther in 152^, and how a somewhat 
similar division occurred in ZHrich and its vicinity 
less than two years laicr It was noted thai the 
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Zurich government begiin the forcible repression of 
the Anabaptists by i3-5i and in January, 3527, put 
FeliTc Man^ tn deatii far his faith. Re^rtshed with 
i^n hand in Switzerland, they apttdily spread 
throughout southern Germany, the Tyrol, and Aus- 
tria. Augaburgn where the mystic, Hans Denkf and 
ihe fanatic, Hans Hut, labored ; Strassburg, where 
Capito was for a. time almost won over to the Ana- 
baptist position, and where Dcnk and many others 
preached ; the Tyrolj where Georg Biaurock and 
Jatab_Huter spread wide the Anabaptist faith ; and 
Moravia, where the noble Balthasar Kubniaierf and 
afterward Jacob Huter, found large following, be- 
came for a time largely permeated by Anabaptist 
beliefs- Nuremberg, Fassau, Regensburg, Salz- 
bui^H Linz and Vienna all had their circle;^ of ad- 
herents. These radicals came largely from the 
lo^ycr orders, especially the city artisans ; but they 
were not without a considerable admixture of men 
of position and education. Grebel was of a patri- 
cian family of Ztirich, Manz a Hebrew scholar of 
talent, Hubmaier a leather in the univer&iLy at In- 
golstadt and a cathedral preacher at Regensburg, 
Denk served as rector of St. SebaUlus's fidiool at 
Nuremberg, and GQachel had been suRragan bishop 
of Olmiitz. Many others prominent among the 
Anabaptists were men of education. But persecu- 
tion everywhere followed them. The Reichstag of 
Speier, in 15^^, called on all in authority, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, to put them to death. Their 
leaders fell rapidly. Dcnk died of the plague in 
152^, Hut perished the same year in prison, Hub- 
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todier wa^ burned at Vienna in 1528. strenuously 
dL-nying the right of the iiiagistratL' lo interfere in 
matters of bcLtcE, and anticipating by more tbdn a 
century Roger WUliJims's doctrine of '* soul-lib- 
erty." Rlaurock was burned in the Tyrol in 1529, 
and Huter suffered a like fate in the same land in 

1535- 

It would be impoj^sible to ascribe anything like a 

compact system of bclitf tc these early Anabaptists; 
but in some things there was a very general agree- 
ment- They rejected infant baptism. They limited 
the rite to thote wht> could retcive it with repent- 
ance and faith. They held that the Christian believers 
of a local C(>uimunity should separate from their 
unbeLievLiig afpsociates, and that these local [groups 
of Christians should choose their own officers and 
adminkter Iheirown discipline They regarded the 
New Testament as a " new law," and hence they 
were sejdom willing to admit Luther's doctrine of 
justification by faith alone as he taught it- To them, 
a^ to the medieval sects, an external and ascetic 
imitation of the life of Christ seemed a main element 
in thi; Chdstian ideah They veiy generally rejected 
oaths, and they larj^ely held that though magistrates 
were a necessity for the unbelieving, IbeChn^Uan 
was under another law thun that of the sword And 
could neither accept judicial office nor engage in 
military service- Many taught Community of goods ; 
though it is interesting to observe that so eniincnt 
an Anabaptist leader as Hubmaier joined neither in 
this denunciation of magistrates nor this opposition 
to private property. AU rejected the State-supported 
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aiitJ aJl-mclusive EvangclicaLi^tii of the Saxon and 
Swiss n^fonncrs, no Icf-a than Rom^n Catholicism, 
as worldly and un-Bibhc^il in organization a^ud spirit. 
Ht^rej thcrcfort?, intL-rminglcd with many mediaeval 
ideas of reform, were some thoughts anticipatoiy of 
the heliefs of the more modem Raptists, Congroga- 
tioralista and Quakers. In Ihc^e teachings, the con- 
ceptions of the Church as made up of local, self- 
governing congrcgjtlons composid of profc^^scd and 
expcrimtntal disciples of Christ; of ihe.Dible.as the 

yan f aith; of bi^.tiiin 4s a rile for believers oiijj'; of 
war and uf oaths as forbiddtn to the Christian, were 
made emphatic. The cleft between them and the 
Stale-chuTchism of the more conservative reformers 
was too deep to be bridged by any possibility. 
# As peTseciition had been the means of spreading 
I the Anabaptists from Switzerland through southern 
VCermany and Austria, so its continuance in those 
lands extended them rapidly over northern Germany 
and Holland, In the ItLst-named country, eapi^cicJIy, 
Anabaptist beliefs worked powerfully among the 
tower orders. By far the greater part of the Ana- 
baptists of all these region? were quiet and simply 
religious^ though prevailingly ignorant, people ; but 
intermingk'd wiih them were representatives of a 
fanatic tendency such as had been manifested by 
Thomas Miinicr, himself hardly to be classed as an 
Anabaptist, in the Feasants" War. Persecution and 
/the consequent death of many of the wiser leaders 
\of the Anabaptist movement strengthened this 
chiliastic fanaticism. Men readily believed that a 
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cause which human opposition rendered so hopeless, 
and yet whkh seemed to them that of the Gospel, 
must triumph by divine intervention. The Lotd's 
QUAilLg and the visible reign oE the saints must be 
^t hand. 

Sueh a fanatie leader of the Anabaptists appeared 
in llelcliim'.lltJniaiui. A fumor by otcupiition, he 
wag without other edxicatfon than that derived from 
ejctcnsivo acqu.iintance with the Bible— the prophet- 
ical porlipnji of.whkh hrid (or htm a special fanrJAJi- 
tian. Eagerly embracing Lutheranism, he served as 
its apostle in a stormy evangelism In the Ltvonian 
cilii:s of Wulmar, Dorpat azid Riga from 1523 to 
L$25, enjoying For a time the approval of Luther 
himself. Hut he ^oon became marked as an extrem- 
ist, and was driven successively from Livonia, 
Sweden and HoLstcin. F,mbradng Zwingli's vitws 
of the Supper, he found refuge In Strassburg in 
1539, and here became fully an Anabaptist. Peculiar 
views as to Christ's human nature involving a denial 
that it was derived from the Virgin, and mterpre- 
rations of the Apocalypsi? that n pr<:s[:ntcd the visi- 
ble reign of Christ as l^j bej^iii in 1533, combined 
with claims to propUeUc divine guidance in inducing 
the Strassburg authorities to oppo^ie him ; and. from 
133010 1533, he firt?achcd with great popular follow- 
ing In Friesland and Holland. Here he was regarded 
hy many a^ a prophet, and he seems sincerely to 
have credited the assr^rlitm of one of his followers 
that after enduring a half year of imprisonment 
at Strassburg, he should make thai city the centr^^ 
of the millennij] dispensation fn>m which an hunj 
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dred and forty^rour thousand mlssiunaricv^ i^hould 
go forth to convert the world. To Strassburg, tht're- 

I'fore, he went, and was duly imprisoned in 1533, which 
he believed to be the dawning time of the new d[s- 

'. pensation 1 and in prison he lay till death opened 
the door ten yearii Utcr- 

It was from among* the disciples of Uofmann's 
fruitful propaj^aiida in the Netherlands that the 
movement went forth wliich was to hriiig tolhi? Ana- 
baptists of continental Europe their almost over- 
whelming disaster in the fanatic episode of the Miln- 
ster kingdom. Jan Mathys, a balicr of Haarlem, 
/announced a few months after EtoFmann's impri^on- 

fmcnt had begun, that he himself was the prophet 

' Enoch whom Hofmann had foretold would appear 
immediately prior to the final judgment- The claim 
found wide acceptance, and nowhurc ^o much a^ at 
Mflnster in Westpliaha — a city which, though the 
see of a Roman bisliup, had pasaed, largely under 
the leadership of the bishop's chaplnin, Bemt Roth* 
mann, from Lutheranism through Zwinglianism^ by 
I5J3) to Anabaptist sympathies. Thoiigh opposed 
by the bi«[hop and the aristocracy of the city, Rcth- 
mann had the warm support of many of the common 
people, led by a democratic social reformer^ Bcrnt 
Kmppcrdolling. Here, then* there seemed to the 
followers of Mathys to be a city that might serve as 
the earthly New Jerusalem; God having rejected 
Strassburg, they affirmed, by reason of the unbelief 
of its inhabitanltj. To Mtinster, Mathys sent his 
fcUow-fanatic, Jan Bcuckelssen, known as John of 
Leydcn, early in 1534, whither Mathys himself and 
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hundreds of NtthcriandUh and German AnabaptUls 
speedily followed. Rothmanii and KnipperdolUng 
were carried away by the ntw prophets i and llieae 
prophets, Ear frum bympathiziiig with Ihc p.tticnce 
with ivhich Hofmanii was wilUnK t*i wait fnr the ful- 
filment nf what he believed lo be God's promisea, 
appealcti to arms to tstabUsh ihc visible kingdom 
of God by force. They ?ioon wrung loloration from 
the MSinslcr authorities, while immigrating fellow- 
believcra constantly swelled ihc ranks of their 
followers. In Februarj-, IS34. Knipperdolling was 
chosen burgoma-sU'r, uTid tlic Anabaptists had plainly 
the upper hand. The "godless" — that is, the oppo- 
nents of theAniibaptisis — wiTesptedily driven from 
the city by prophetic command, A communi-stic 
diatribulion of property was instituted and poly^my 
preached. The oily was affirmed to be under the 
■fulc of God through his prophets, and to be but the 
starting-point in the spread of the divine kingdom 
over the earth. 

But the expelled inh;ibitants of MUnster appealed 
to Ihe orderly elements of northeni Germany, Ro- 
man and Frotestant alike. By May, IS34- the bishop 
had hemmed the city fairly in with an army that 
ultimately included suppoiier^ and opponents of 
the papacy. The defence was heroic. Mathys died 
in battle, and was succeeded as head-prophet by 
John of Leydcn, who was soon proclaimed king by 
divine appointment. As the siege grew more har- 
assing the fanaticism of the beleaguered Anabap- 
tists increased. Books were bumed. A code o( 
Uws drawn from the Pentateuch was iDtroducedi 
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Twelve "elders" formed the court of justice. 
Those who opposed them or Ihc king were " rooted 
out Irom among the people ol God " by the execu- 
tioner. The kiii^ look such wives as he chose, and 
every womnii was compelled to own 4ome one as 
her husband- No greater oxhibition of perverted 
religion^ dtspatiam and sensuality could be con- 
ceived- But the end came with Che capture of 
MUn^tcron June 14, 1535, the death o( Rolhmann 
in the storming of the city, the massacre of many 
of its defenders* the execution by savage torture of 
King John and Knipperd oiling, and the exclusion 
from MUnster of -M\y form of opposition to Home, 
For the Anabaptist cause the Milnster episode was a 
terrible catastrophe. Though the fanatics who there 
misruled were really representative of a relatively 
small portion of the Anabaptists, they were taken to 
be typical of all ; and Miinsterwas held up for three 
centuries as illustrative of what the Anabaptists 
would be could they once get the upper hand. Only 
with the last few decades has a kindlier Judgment 
regarding the movement as a whole won general 
recognition. 

With the fall of Mtinster, Anabaptist influence in 
Germany was substantially at an end. The author- 
ities vigorously rooted out those that remained, and 
public sentiment regarded this severity as wholly 
justified. ]n the Netherlands the collapse was far 
less complete, and that the Anabaptist cause was 
there rescued was due to the pacific teachings, de- 
voted character and organizing ability of Menno 
Simons^lhe restorer of Anahiaptism. Such a work 
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was nccdedt for some L>f the leaders of the Nclher- 
Und Anahiiptists after the fall of MUnstcr were no 
more worthy than those who had perished in that 
cJitastrophc. Dai'id-JoriSi to die the most noto- 
rious, persuaded a considtrable following that he 
was himself the Messiah of a better kingdom than 
that of Christ, in which the members were no 
longer bound by the old laws of morality. Active 
from 1536 onward, he was soon driven from Delfl, 
and lived from 1544 to his death in 1536, at Basel, 
under an a^.sumed name and oHteni^ihly as a Zwing- 
Uan, while sending tmt conslant pubHc-if ions in sup- 
port of his fanatic claims. His followers wctc to be 
found in ^mall numbers for years after his death. In 
Mcnno Simons, however, the Anabaptists had a 
leader of a ver>' different stamp. Bom at Witmir- 
sum, in Friesland, about 1492. he became a priest of 
the Roman Church in his native district, but was 
profoundly moved by the leaven of the German and 
Swiss Reformations- Like many others prominent 
in An.-vbaptist circle?, he passed from some sympa- 
thy with the conservative reformers to more radical 
views- By 1532. he waa a secret disciple of Hof- 
mann tn many doctrines; and, by iS34< be seems 
to have had relations with the Anabapliat party. 
Yet it wa& not till 1536 that he resigned his Roman 
priesthood, and soon after took the leadership of the 
moderate element of the Dutch Anabaptists. From 
that time tilt his death in 1339, Menno Simons la-> 
bored indefacigably in Holland, Friesland, Cologne 
and Hoistein, as opportunity offered^ opposing all 
that savored of MLln«er, ui^jing non-resistancCj 
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developing peaceable, indu^inous congrogations, 
chkfly of artisans, insisting on strict discipline and 
exemplary morality, and endeavoring by pen and 
voice to remove the stigma un<]tT which Atiabap- 
tigm sufEert^d^ In this work he had marked autcess ; 
and, at his Jealh, the *' Mc'iinonites " were firmly 
established in the Netherlands and relatively feebly 
reprei^tnled in Germany. In the last-named land 
the AnabaptisI movement had ceased to be signifi- 
cant. In Holland, on the other hand, the Men- 
nonites obtained toleration from William the Silent 
in T 575-77; and from thence, through contact with 
English reformers in the seventeenth century, Ihcit 
views, especially their conception of the visible 
Church as composed o( self-governing local congre- 
gations u( professed disciples \A Christ rather than 
of all the baptized inhabitants of a country, and their 
theory that baptism is an ordinance for personal be- 
lievers and not for infants, have won wide following 
in England and America, and have profoundly in- 
fluenced the religious and political development of 
the New World, 

The Anabaptists constituted by far the most im- 
portant of the radical parties of the Reformation age ; 
but there were several other attempts of some signifi- 
cance to effect a purification of the Church along 
Hnea unlike thoae pursued byLnther, Melanchthon, 
Zwingli and Calvin. Such an attempt in the direc- 
tion of a subjective, mystical spiritualiiatJon of 
religion and of the Church was that of Sebastian 
Franck- Bom in I499, at Donauworth, Franck 
studied at Ingolstadt and at Heidelberg, and entered 
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the Roman priesthood. Hut, by 1 537, he was labor- 
ing as a fitfict Lulhiiran in the region about Nurem- 
berg. Greatly impressed by Luthcr'a moulding 
thoughts always, he nevertheless speedily began to 
query why it was that the Lulhcrar Reformation 
often failed 10 effect (he moral improvement of its 
professed adherents. He urged the enforcement of 
church discipline ; but he soon came to regard that 
prescription as insufficient, and to advocate more 
drastic remedies. To his earnest, mystical temper- 
ament theweaknesfi of Lutheranism seemed to con- 
sist in its exlernali^tm of organisation and worship, 
and its dependence of the letter of the Scriptures. 
TTie time was at hand, he dedared, in ISJO, just as 
Mclanchthon was crystallizing Lutheran doctrine in 
the Augsburg Confession, when preaching, cere- 
monies, sacramenla, excommunications, and the ex- 
ternal visible Church should be swept away, and in 
its place should be recognized an invisible spiritual 
Church composed of nil Christians and mled without 
external means by the inward monilions of the Spirit 
of God. The Word of God he would find in nature 
and in history tio less than in the Scriptures. Slav- 
cry to the letter of the Bible. Francb held to be the 
source of all the sects and divisions of Christendom. 
The Scriptures can be understood only spiritually. 
Hence. Franck rejected all the religious parties of 
his day» Roman, Lutheran, Zwinglian and Anabap- 
tist ; and, consistently with his own principles, 
abandoned all ecclesiastical office^ from 1528 on- 
ward, and attempted to gather no organized band of 
disciples. Hi* life was one of persecution. From 
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T52g tc» ^531* SErassbuTg gave him a precarious home. 
Ne3£t he gained a scanty living as a soap-boiier at 
E&slingen, Uitrn as i prinlet at U!m from 1533 to 
1539» and in ttie same employment at Basel till 
death put an end to his trcjuble<l cart-eT in 1542 oT 
1543. Had Franck not been gifted with a German 
prose style second in popular effectiveness only to 
that of Luther himself, his singvdaritics of opinion 
would have coveted his name with speedy oblivion ; 
but so vigcrous was his pen that his numerous pam- 
phlets ai^d volumes were reprinted and read in Ger- 
many, and even more in Holland, for mure than a 
century after his death. They formed the basis of 
no sect ; but, though condemned by Protestanl and 
Roniiin thtclogians, Ihey influenced the thinking of 
many whn were far from accepting ail his conclu- 
sions. 

A man of somewhat similar tendencies to those 
of Franck, though less radical and of more perma- 
nent influence, was Kaspar Schwenkfcld, a member 
of a noble Sde^ian family, born at Ossig in 1489^ 
educated at Cologne, and, as a young man, em- 
ployed in the court-service of Duke Friedrich 11. of 
the Lie^uit-i branch of the Silesian Une. A disciple 
of Luther as earJy as I 5 ry, he was one of the first to 
further the introduction of Luthcranism into Si- 
lesia, lie made the personal acquaintance of the 
Wittenberg divines, and for several years worked in 
harmony with thcra. But as Franck was led to 
question why the Evangelical doctrines often bore 
little fruit in the lives of their adherents, so Schwenk- 
teld queried, and his answer was much the same. 
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The Evangelicalism of Luther seemed to him too 
cxtcmalaivd objective, its use o{ Scripture too literal 
and un>»pintuaJ) its doctrine of juslLfication by faith 
a]gnc perilous unlc&a the life of God in the beUcver 
was put in the foreground. The inner, Inie, regen- 
erative Word of God in the Christian is the indwdU 
ing Christ ; and though Sdiwenkfeld by no means 
denied the worth of the written Word of God, he 
taught thai it was supplemented, understood and 
rightly interpreted only by the inner Light which 
comes from that divine indwcllingn 

These wtie decided departures from the type of 
theology and conceptions of the Church and of the 
Bible which Lutlter was championing by the time of 
the Peasants' War; but Schwenkfeld, about i525> 
added another heresy by his peculiar teaching 
regarding that burning doctrinal qur^ition of the 
third decade of the sixteenth century — the nature 
of Christ's presence in the Supper, Hia rnystic, 
spiritualizing temperament would not interpret with 
Luther Christ's words as meaning; "This is my 
actual physical body ; ^' nor with Zwingli as : *' This 
si^ifies my body." To him they were understand- 
able only as: " My boily is this, namely, spiritual 
food . . . my blood is this, namely, spiritual 
drink." And by this Schwenkfeld signified not so 
much the theory of Christ's spiritual presence which 
Calvin was later to champion and Melanchlhon 
to approach as a Quaker-like luiniHcation of all that 
wasmattirial in the sacraments. Discussions with 
Luthtr did not d^ange his pi^tilion. and his slay in 
hifl native Silesia was rendered so uncomfortable 
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that, in 1529, he removed to Stras&barg. There he 
found refuge till 1333 ; but from theiice onward to 
his death at Ulm, in 1361, he was niLhout any long- 
continuing home, meeting constant opposiiion, and 
in turn opposing tike great men of the Evangelical 
movement in Germany and Switzerland. Southern 
Germany \va5; the chief scene of his labors, and here 
he wrote, debated and won disciples aa opportunity 
ofTcftd. A theory of the nature of Christ's body, 
somewhat leaenibhng the view of Mclchior Hof- 
Dititnn, and dvnyin^ the physical participation of the 
Saviour in our common cremated humanity as that par- 
ticipation has been ordinarily explained, added to the 
divergence between him and tht eonaervalive Evan- 
gelicij leaders. On Schweiikffld Luther poured out 
moat contemptuous and vituperative denunciationj 
and Melanchlhon, when both were nearly at the 
goal of life, urged the magistrates to suppress hia 
teachings; but hia character, piety and Christian 
sinccriiy were above all reproach, and Schwcnkfeld 
stands as one t>f the noblest figures among the 
minoi leaders of the Reformation age. 

Unlike Franck, Schwenkfeld had no hostility to 
organized congregations, however critical he might 
be of what he deemed the extemalisxn of the Ro-, 
man, I-ulheran or Zwinglian church-conslitulians. 
Vet he did not undertake to found a sect. At his 
death his adherents were to be met with in consiider- 
able numbers in Augsbur^f jnd Nuremberg, in vari- 
ous towns of Wvittemberg, the Palatinate, the 
Tyro!, and of his native Silesia, In the last-named 
region of Germany Ihey gathered into congr^ations 
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after Schwenkfclii's clcmisc, ivhith cndurcU much 
persecution and from which relu^et::s fuunU a liomc 
acrois the Atlantic, in Pennsylvania, in [734* where, 
though Few in numbers, they still honor Schwcnk- 
feld's namo and maintain a vigorous religirjii«i life. 
Like all eporhs In which nit^n a^re profoundly 
adrred toconsideralion of religion, the Reformation 
a^ had it4 liltte eddies of panthciMic antinomian- 
ism. Such a party was that which called itself the 
"Spiritueb," but which its opponents styled the 
'* Libertines," as, in their judgment* a more appro- 
priate desi^atiom It seem^ to have had iCs begin- 
nings in the preaching of an enthusiast named Cop- 
pin» at Lille, about \ 5^9, and to have becii carried 
within a few months from its home in the French- 
speaking Ncthtrtandft to France it *elf by a certain 
Qnintin from the district of Hainauli, by Anloine 
Pecquet, once a priest of the Roman communion, 
and by others of whom little memorial beyond their 
names has been pjenervcd. To their thinking, all 
ib but a manifestation of the one Spirit — all is God. 
Hence nothing can be really bad, and thtr regenerate 
ma" is the one who recognij^es that thL- common 
di^rinciion between good and bad acts is baseje^, 
since all alike ate the work of God, and who there- 
fore attains the innocence which Adam had before 
he knew good and evil. Taught as a secret doc- 
trine to the initiate^ the^e views found considerable 
acceptance not only in Iheir native Netherlands, 
but in France, where their supporters obtained pro- 
tection for a time from that tolcrcnt friend of the 
French reformer<i and free-ihinkers alike* Mar^crile 
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d'An^ijulfime, Queen of Navarre, at her little court 
in N^rac. But they found a powerful opponent in 
Calvin, ^'hn encountered Quinttn, probabJy in Paris, 
and, afCcn\'ard, Pocquct at Gcnc\'a. His attacks 
upon this antinomian sect in 1^44 and IS47, and a 
letter sent by him t"? Maigucrile in 1545. seem to 
have been largely elective in bringing it to an end. 
It could never have had a vigorous hie. Though 
its views fuund following at Genevi itself, as re- 
lated in a prcvioui chapter, and gnve n name to 
an important party of Calvin's opponents, the Gene- 
van "Libertines/" as a whole, were more moved 
by political than by speculative impulses, and arc 
only partially to be classed with the full Spirituels. 
Less radical in it; denial of sin and more pcrcoa- 
ncnt in ils inlluenee, perhaps because more a re- 
ligion and leas a system o£ philosophy than the 
Iheoriea of the " Spirituels," was the ^'Family of 
Love," Like the Spiritueis, the " Famiiisls, " as 
they were often called, originated in the Nether- 
lands ; but their beginning was m tlic TL'utonic 
rather than the I'rcneh-speakingporlion oflheland. 
The founder, f lenHck Niclacs. was a Dutchman only 
by adoption. Born in Mune^ter, in ijoi or 1502, 
Niclaes was trained in thu cloth-dealer's trade, and 
proved himself a successful man o£ business. As a 
hoy of etghtk he biilievcd that he ?aw vision;^ sent 
from God ; but through his youth and early man- 
hood the ecstatic tendency sctms not 10 have been 
repeated. About 1530 lie removed to Am^ti^rdam, 
and came under radical Anabaptist influences, no- 
tably those emanating from David Joris, i>f whom 
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mention has been made earlier in this chapter as 
the leader of the extremest type of Dutch Anabap- 
ti^m after the fall of Mun^t^r- Here he bchcvcd 
tliat the visions of his childhood were renewed, and^ 
in IS39 or 1540, he dainied that he had received a 
divine cal[ to "reveal love'* as the one cardinal 
principle of religion, and to embody this principle in 
a new religious orp;amzaiion^the ' ' Family of Love." 
The world had seen two dispensations, Niclaes de- 
clared — those of Law ajid of Faith. He himself 
was the prophet of the third — that of Love. Of the 
■■ Family/' NicUes held himstlf lobe tht" bishop." 
while under htm he attt^mpted to cstabli^ an elab- 
orate hierarchy of ''elders," '^irchbishops/' and 
various orders of "■ priests.'" A new ytar, of thir- 
teen montha, with new festivals, he designed to 
take the place of the historic Christian calendar. 
He who was of the " Family " was no longer under 
any law, he could no more sin. he was in some de- 
gree made partaker of the divine nature by love. 
These views Niclaes dlsseminaled by writing and 
preaching', making his home, from 1540 to is6o,in 
Emdeii. where he prospered in trade. From Emden 
he made missionary excursions through the Nether- 
lands, to France and to England. The last-named 
country he visited in ■ SS^ ^^ 'S^S- ^^^ ^incd quite 
a number of disciples, who petitioned Parliament for 
toleration in 1 574, and sought the same boon from 
James L in 1604, only to feci the hand of the gov- 
ernment heavy upon them- NieUcs's later hfe was 
spent -It Cologne.where be tliL-d about 1580, and his 
foUowers arc traceable on the Continent till about 
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1614, and in England till 1649. Though often ac- 
cused of gross immomlilies, the charges seem not 
thoroughly sustained, and the Familiats a? a whole 
appear to have been fairly harmless fanatics; but 
the names '' Familist," ■'Libertine," aad "AntE- 
nomian " wt:rc reeardcd with horror by the English 
Puritans and Scottish Presbyterians of the seven* 
teenth century. 

In a certain sense all modem church history, with 
its kaleidoscopic exhibitions of the divisions of 
Cbriatendom, is a consequence of the freedom which 
the Reformation won ; but the greater part of these 
modern subdivisions of Protestantism, so important 
for present ecclesiastical life, belong to a period later 
than that treated in this volume. The radical forces 
just described and the an ti- Trinitarian speculations 
outhncd in an earlier chapter were the most im- 
portant variant presentations of doctrine, polity and 
religious life that accompanied the great rtvolt from 
Rotne. In fhem were presented a great variety 
of opinions, from views which extensive modem 
religious bodies regard as true interpretations of 
the Gospel to such thoroughly un-Christian ec- 
centricities as those of Thomas Miinzer, John of 
Leyden. David Joris, and Henrick Niclacs. With 
these fanatic extremists, one can have little sym- 
pathy \ but as one studies the story of such mod- 
erate and devoted Anabaptists as Hubmaier and 
Mcnno Simons, or of such spiritually -minded mys- 
tics as Franck and Schwcnkfcld, one is moved to a 
high regard- When one recalls their patient en- 
durance of persecution^ their devotion to truth as 
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they understood it. and their courageous faith, one 
is often tcmpCtd to query whether ihty did not ex- 
hibit moEc o\ the spirit of Chri&t than did the more 
conservative relormers who persecuted them. In 
spite of all iheir crudities and mistakes, they were 
prophets of a freedom to come. But one recalls, 
also, that could even the most moderate of these 
radicals have mastered the situation in the sixteenth 
century, the Evangelical movement would have 
ended Jn division, weakness and failure. The na- 
tions longtr^ned under the discipline which Rome 
had enforced could not h^ve passed at once in safety 
to such a freedom as now exists in America. The 
results would have been anarchy and death. Well 
wa? it for Christianiiy, on the whole, that those who 
revolted from Rome underwent the tutelage and 
restraint which w:i^ imposed by Luther, ZwingU, 
and Calvin, and by the princes and magistrates of 
the Prolealant parly. They were ready for greater 
freedom than the middle ages knew how to use. 
They were not yet trained for »uch freedom as 
the more moderate radicals desired. The time of 
readiness had not yet come. Such licence as the 
destructive and fanatic radicals wished is, of course, 
impossible of realination in any age of the world. 
It would have been the destruction of Chris- 
tianity. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE COUNTER'HEFORMATION. 




|T was pointed outj in speaking oF the 
Spi^nish AwaVening. that the Reforma- 
tion age beheld a struggle between two 
great types of Reform rather than a 
contest between active revolution and 
passive inactivity. At the same time, it was re- 
marked ihat, had it not been for the stimulus of the 
Protestant revolt, a general Reformation of the 
Roman Church from within might never have been 
effected. The lines which tlial Roman Reformation 
were to take were, indeed, clearly marked out, a 
generation before Luther began hia worV, in the 
Spanifib Awakening — itself but the most thorough- 
going and extensive of several conservative attempts 
to purify the Church. It aimed to fill clerical offices 
with men of piety and churchly zeal. It sought to 
limit the worst oi papal abuses, often by increasing 
the power of the crown in ecc1esia!itical matters. It 
endeavored to nRe the results of the revival ai learn- 
ing in the service of the Church, and to foster the 
education of the clergy. It strove to make the 
theology of the be^t period of the middle age^^ once 
more a living science. It stinaulated missionary 
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z<:al. But It was fi^Tcdy iiiluLtiOtiil ol modJlicat[Dns 
In iloctrine or nf separations from the Roman coTn» 
niunion, and would rcprcsi thorn by every effective 
means. The Inquisition — developed in its intense 
Spanish form before Protestantism was thought of — 
was its characteristic instrument. Yet, had it not 
been forlhc ferment of the Protestant revolt there 
is no reason to suppose that a restoration of the 
strength of Ihe Roman communion ffom within 
would have become a counter- Reform at ion coex- 
tensive with Latin Christendom. 

Many of the steps of that conservative Roman 
movement have already bei>n noted in this narrative. 
Its strenuous beginnings in Spain under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, ably assisted by Ximcnes, have been 
described- The labors of Campegi, begun in 1524, 
lo restore Catholicism in souCliem Germany, and lo 
relieve the pressure there of the extremcr papal ad- 
miriistrative abuses, have been glanced aL Some 
account has been given of the revival of religion 
among the higher ecclesiastics of Italy, manifested 
in the Oratorj'of Divine Love, or even more in such 
an organization for the cultivation of preaching and 
the stimulation of a warmer spiritual churchly life 
as the Theatinc Order founded in 1524. This Ital- 
ian revival, it was seen, enlisted the sympathy of 
men as unlike in temperament as Contarini and 
CarafTa, and owed not a little to the stimulating 
touch of the Spanish AiAiakening, which Caraffa at 
Ica^t looked upon an largely the ideal of what a 
churchly Reformation !(houId be. li {« c^-ident, 
therefore, that though the papacy, in its worldlincss 
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and devotion lo poUtics, sllll failed to grasp the 
silualion, and though efFective theological oppoai- 
tiQn to LutheranEMii had not made iL^df leLt, by the 
time iha.t thf Augsburg Confession was formiilatud, 
in 1530, the countLT-RefcmiEilion Wris vigorously 
reacliing out from the Spanish poninsula and hod 
obtained a Fooling in Italy and Germany, as well as 
the cordial sympathies of ihe Emperor ChFirles V- 

Most important was ti for the fuiurc of the Roman 
Church that the spirit of Ihc countcr-Reforniation 
should gain control of the papac)-- That control 
was not easily won, f^r no porlion of the Roman 
Church had bi:come more thoroughly secularized 
than the papacy and its associated curia at the bc- 
^nriing <;f the sixteenth century. Alexander VI., 
Julius II., and Leo X- were men without interest in 
religioTi, concerned with politics and touched by the 
humanistic spirit of the age, but ultcrly unable to 
lead the Church to a stronger religious life or to 
support those who wouW so lead it. With Adrian 
VI. the Spanish type of Reformation reached the 
papal lUnme for a brief period ; but Rome was not 
yet ready for it, and Adrian died, in J523, a heart- 
broken man, unable In effect the reforms which he 
saw to be ncccssrtry, and baffled by none more eom- 
pleicly than by the oflricials of his own court. With 
Clement VII. (1523-34). Rome again possessed a 
pope who failed to grasp the significance of the re- 
ligious situation of Europe. Modeute and person- 
ally of excellent repute, with that keen interest in 
Itaming, art and politics which marked the Medi- 
cian houj^e from which lie aprang.he greatly aided the 
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German Kcfonnalioii by his puJitiCal iipposition to 
Charlea V. and hi^ interference m favor of France 
whenihedcfe.it of itti arm le* would have left the 
emperor free lo repress his Protcslanl subjccis. But 
by reason of Clement VII. "i policy, and in spite of 
his wishes, ihe way was markedly prepared for the 
dominance i>f a new spirit at Knmc. Hlti policy of 
favor li> the French led to the Gcrman-Spaniih cap- 
lure of the papal city in 15J7 and ils savage sack. 
The catastrophe broke the dominance of the easy- 
going, pTeafinre-lr>vin^, artistic Italian humanism over 
Roman affair*. Rome emerged desolate. An in- 
fluence which had atcod for half a century opposed 
to any strenuous ecclesiastical zeal was greatly 
weakened, at the very lime thai the forces of spirit- 
ual reform were bcEinniny to assert themselves on 
the Italian peninsula. 

Clement's successor, Paul 111, (15J4-49K a Far- 
nc5e by birth, was a man of great diplomatic abilities, 
of splendor-loving tastes, and devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the interests of his famiTy, Neither 
in personal life nor in sympathy was he one to whom 
strenuous religious motives made an appeal. But 
JQ Paul III. the Roman see h^id an occupant of in- 
sight into the needs of the limes, and with his acces- 
sion a transformation of tlic College of Cardinals 
began. Though he appointed his youthful grand- 
children to this high office, he had been but a short 
time pope when he bestowed the honor upon emi- 
nent member* of the Italian reform party, represent- 
ative of ks various shades of opinion — namely, Con- 
larini, CaraHa, Pole, Frcgoso and Sadoleto. With 
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the admission of these irn^n to the papal councils, 
a positive cicment of strength was added to the 
papacy, and thenceforward the appointment of car- 
dinals without moral earnestness or theologieal 
learning became an exception of rapidly iucieasing 
rarity. Paul saw. loo. Uiat i\ general council was a 
ncccasUy, however unpalatable to the papacy, and 
he issued a bulh in J53G. summouiiig its assembly at 
Manlua. Somt! of the dirTicuLtie^, palitieal and relig- 
ions, which this much-sought touncU thai nltimateJy 
gathered effectively at Trent, in 1545, encoimtered, 
tione the least of them coming from the policy of 
the pope him*ielf. have already been noted in tracing 
the story of ihe German Reformation; hs results 
will be considered more fully in this chapter. But 
thai a pope was induced lo call a general council at 
all showed that the papacy was waking to the gravity 
of the situation and the necessity of some rtjforma- 
loty measures. A similar evidence Ihat Paul ML 
was reading the signs of the times appeared in his 
appointment of Caraffa, Contarini, Pole, Aleandcr 
and other cardinals, in 1536, as a commission on the 
betterment of the Church — a commission which pre- 
sented a very plain-spoken report the following year. 
But though the reformatory forces which Paul 111. 
thus had the wisdom to enlist were in no sense 
Frotestantr there was at fir^^t a division among them 
as lo how Protestant!^ should be treated. Caraffa 
and his friends, including the new order of the 
Theatines, held that there should be no toleration 
of heresy. Their view was that of Spain, Conlan'ni 
and his associates, on the other hand, hoped lliat 
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by a policy oF conciLiatJon in doctrines and piactzccs 
not involving the papdl supremacy and the more 
vital features of the mcdia^vEil theories nF the sacra- 
ments and the Church, tlie Protestants might be 
won back. The emperor, Charles V-. shared fhJs 
opinion. Rut the failure of the anion efforts con- 
ducted by Charier, in 1 540 and 1 541, already narrated, 
m which Coniarini bore 30 lai^*^ a share, and Coti- 
tarini's death in 1 54?^ threw the leadership of rdig- 
tous Italy Gomplctdy into CarafFa'B hands; and 
the victory of his Spanish theories was evidenced 
by the rcorgamzalioTif in July, 1542. by Paul 111-, 
of the Inquisition under CarafFa'^ superintendence 
and on the Spanish model at Rome. Before thii 
engine of uniformity, Italian dissent promptly dis- 
appeared - 

When the principles of the counter-Reformation 
so far dominated the action of a pope who had httle 
personal inclination to them, it needed but the 
coming to the papal throne of one to whom those 
principles were congenial to make their mastery o\ 
the papacy complete. P3.u] 111/s immediate suc- 
cessor, Julius III. (1550-55)^ was not a man of force 
of character; but at hia death, the counter-Refor- 
mation parly had prawn strong enough in the College 
of Cardinals to control the election. In Marcellus 11. 
Rome gained a pope of promise and of earnest re- 
fonnatory spirit, as the counter- Reformation imder- 
stood reform. His papacy lasted only twenty-two 
days ; but he was succeeded by no less redoubtable 
a champion of a revived, purified and intensified 
ecclesiasticism than Caraffa himself as Paul IV, 
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(1555-59). Strongly an li -Spanish in poUlJcs and 
defeated m war with Spain, his churchly ideal was, 
nr:vcrthdessj fully that of the Spanish Awakening. 
He purified the churches, he regulated his court, he 
compelled the cardinals lo preach, and set them an 
exampli? himself. He did away with maay of the 
financial abu<ies of the papal administration. He 
sought the adornment of pubhc worship. Hi? inten- 
sified the methods and increased the powers of the 
Inquisition. The change was complete- Rome hod 
passed from the humanistic popes, learned, art- 
loving, worldly, indifferent lo rehgious concerns, to 
the rule of ecclesiastics who were strenuous sup- 
porters of the countet-ReformatJun and zealous 
opponents of Protestantism. Tile popes who suc- 
ceeded Paul IV. to the end of the Reformation age, 
whatever their unlikenesses in other respects, had 
this in common, that Ihty made the interests of 
the Church — as they understood those interests^ — 
their first concern. 

This change in the character and steal of the 
papacy — a change involving no alteration in its 
doctrines or claims— was the result rather than the 
cause of Chi^ awakening life of the Roman Church. 
That hfe had many manifestations, but several are 
more easily pointed out than others and are of ex- 
ceptional significance. 

One of the special manifestations of reviving life 
Is to be seen in the renewal of confidence in the- 
ology a^ a science through a return to that great me- 
di?evfll Augiistinian, the chiefest of the schoolmen, 
Thomas Aquinas. For two hundred years before 
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the Reformation, nominalism had been discrediting 
the inicllccCtinl value of theology. Nominalism had 
asserted ihc unprov^bleness of its mam doctrines. 
It had produced a feeling of distrust of theolog}', 
since it was but a poor substitute for the intellec- 
Cual confidence of an Augustine or an Aquinas to 
assert that dogma. th<]ut;h philoKophicully im- 
probable, must be accepted because taught by 
churchly authority. That view reduced Christian 
truth, in the thought of the multitude, simply to 
the level of the official, legally authoriKcd, system 
of a great corporation. But the early years of the 
sixteenth century were witnessing the beginnings 
of a change. In a true sense the Refortiiation 
period was an Augustinian age. Humanism had 
aided it to become so. The humanistic spiHt in- 
clined its disciples, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
to go back to tht' soum«^ — that ia, at least to the 
fathers of medieval Christianity, if not fully to the 
New Testament. In the Protestant movement this 
tendency had its most striking Hlustralion. Lvjthcr, 
Zwingli and Calvin were determined Augusticiians. 
But the same disposition to go back from the un- 
certainties and externalities of the Later nominalistic 
theology to the intellectual confidence and spiritual 
depth of an earlier period was manifcatedn though 
in a very inferior degree, in the Roman Church 
itself. The return ivas not so far. Ic wa« to Aqui- 
luu rather than to Augustine and Paul. But, in so 
far as it gaiiied control of thought, it was a restora- 
tion of confidence in thcolvgj' a> a self-respecting 
science and an emphasis upon the better and 
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more spiritual aspects of mediaeval teachinpj. Here, 
though Italy fumii^hed a conspicuous rcprcscntatEve, 
Spain chiefly led the way, because in Spain human- 
ism combined with the older scholasticism in more 
harmonious relations than eUcwhere in Europe. 
The great expounders of Aquinas, the Italian Car- 
dinal Cajetan — Luther's opponeni^and the Span- 
iards, Francisco dc Vittoria. L>r Salamanca, with h\& 
pupils, Melchior Cano, oE the samij university, and 
Domingo de Soto, of Alcal:!, gave new life to the 
Thomistic theology. De Soto and Cano were to 
influence the Council of Trent, and ibu^ the official 
creed of Roman Catholicism, Through these men 
and their pupils the theologj' of the Roman Church 
was revived, though their work was largely destined 
to be of a temporary character and to be displaced, 
before the seventeenth century hiid f^r advanced, 
by a new nominahsm in the probabJhs~m and anti- 
Augustimanism of the Jesuits. Yet, though lem- 
porary, this Thomistic revival, with Its renewal of 
confidence in medijeval theology, was a mighty In- 
tellectual aid to the counter- Reformat ion. 

These new expounders of Aquinas were Domini- 
cans, yet it would be too much to affirm that the 
Dominican order as a whole shared this revived 
Thomistic spirit. That order had long passed its 
pnme. Its chief weight was that of inertia, and of 
opposition to novelty, aa exemplified in its hostihty 
to Rcuchlin. But, in reckoning the forces which 
stayed Protestantism, the Dominican order as a 
whole must be taken into account. It furnished few 
recruits for Protestantism ; it supplied many of the 
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most determined of Protestantism's t^arly opponents. 
In control of instruction in mo^t of the universities 
of Europe, eflgc'' to suppress heresy and hearty in 
its support of the Inquisition, it stood, especially 
outside of Germany, as a greai block in the path o( 
Protestant reform. 

But ueilhcr renewed confidence in thcoloj^y nor 
the conservative forces of auch an order as that cf 
St. Dominic would have availed to check the tide 
of Protestant advance. Far more important was 
the revival of piety in the Roman Church- That 
revival took the form^ characteristic of the Roman 
conception of Christianity. It found expression 
largely in monastic org^inizations. it viewed the 
submission of the individual will to the judgment of 
the Church as the highest Christian duty, its concept 
tion of the way of salvation was the external, cor- 
porate, sacramental view of the middle ages, it 
regarded "heretics" with abhorrence; but its in- 
creased spirituality, zeal and power cannot be denied. 

The ascetic Ideal has always appealed to the Latin 
raccst and one characteristic trait df the Roman re- 
vival of Telij^ion 15 to be bc^cn in new congregations 
and in the modihcation of existing orders. The 
establishment of the Theatincs, in 1524. to secure 
the betterment of the cler^' of h,ily and to oppose 
religious innovators, has already been described. 
But they were far from alone. The Thcatineswere 
la^fcly from ihc upper classes and constituted the 
aristocracy of the Italian counter-Reformation. 
Somewhat simitar in aim, but more democratic tn 
character, were the Barnabitca, founded at Milan by 
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AntoTiio Matia. Zaccana (1502-39), in 1530, to de- 
velop the religious life of the people by preaching 
and more frequent adrnini-'itniTon of the sacraments. 
Far leas si^ificant inidlcctually, but not without 
Influence on the lower classes by reason of devotion 
to preaching) were tht; Capuehin^, a bubdivisLon, of 
the old Franciscan order effected by Malteo Bassi 
in 1528, Originating^ in a question rej^arding nrio- 
nastic garb, and prevailingly marked by ignDrance, 
the Capuchin movement, which ro^c to the dignity 
of a separate monastic order in 1^)19. has been far 
removed from all Protejitant conceptions of the 
Christian hfe, yet it represents a real clement in the 
counter-Reformation, A figur*^ o*^ much greater at- 
tractiveness than that of Bass! is Filippo de Neri 
(1S15--95), well known by reason of his exemplifica- 
tion of the Roman ideal of iaintliness, his charity. 
his cheerful spirit, and his labors in Rome ithelf^ re- 
sulting in the organization of the Society i^f the Holy 
Trinity, in 1548, to aid pilgrims to Rome, and of 
the far more important Congregation of the Oratory, 
which g,iined papal ?;inciion in 1574 — an association 
of varied activity and including many men of learn- 
ing, to which the initiation of the musical oratorio 
was due. An effective work among women was 
begun when the Ursulincs were founded at Brescia 
by Angela Merici ( 1470- 1 540) in 1 5 J5> 

Outside of Italy, also, Catholic piety found char- 
acteristic expression in organlftation ^ and here it 
often took on a my.stical form, aliin to that of the 
middle ages. In Spain, and to a less extent and at 
a later period in France, this mj^ic tendency de- 
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veloped. aiming to reali^o the immcdute ujiton of 
the human soul with GoJ. by self-abnegation, utter 
submission oF thought ^id will, inward prayers, con- 
templation and ecstasy- Among its leading spirits 
may be mentioned Pedro of Alcantara i\\':^y-\ 56^), 
(he founder of one of the strictest of Spanish congre- 
gations ; Teresa de Jesus, of Avila (1515-82), the 
reformer of the Carmelites and a mystical u-riter 
whose " Interior Castle " enjoyed much popularity ; 
Juan de la Cruz (John of the Cross, ?-i592), Teresa's 
friend and fellow- reformer ; and Juan Ciudad, known 
a5 John <jf God (1495-1550), a Purtugucse disciple 
of Juan de la Cnj£ and founder of the beneficent 
Order of the Brothers of Churity. A similar mysti- 
cal tendency in France was represented hy Frangois 
de Sates (1567-1632), Ihe restorer of Romanism in 
Chablais and the Pays de Ges. whose converts from 
Protestantism are alleged to h4»ve numbered seventy- 
two thousand ; and by his disciple, Jeanne Fran^oise 
Frcmiol de Chantal (1572-1641), Ihc founder of the 
Nuns of the Visitation. 

By these leaders* only a part of whom have beeu 
named, Che spiritual iLea] of the Roman Church was 
slimuliitcd, their books were read, their influence 
touched wide circles, and their devotion, self- 
abnegation* enthusiasm, churchly ical. Intolerance 
of "heresy," and emphasis on the characteristic 
Roman doctrines and usages gave to Cathohc piety 
much of the form in uhidi jt is Familiar to the 
modern world. In turn, the Roman Church has ex- 
pressed its appreciation of them by enrolling very 
Dumy of them in the catalogue of its saints. 
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Bui, ^c;it as was the work of those jvi3t described, 
it was far !5Tirpa^5cd by thai of the most character- 
istic leader of the counter-Reformation — a leader 
whom papal authority haa JecUrcd to have been 
raised up by God to tombat Luther — -Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Society of JesiusH In 
him the Roman opposition to Frutei^tantism pos- 
sessed not only its most effective but ilij most typi- 
cal champion. Strenuous in hi^ hostility to the 
abuses of his time, as earnest Catholics counted 
abuses, dominated by a missionary zeal thar gives 
him high rank among tho^o who have sought to 
widen the bounds of Christendom, his work, never- 
theless, emphasized and intcnsil^ed Chose aspects 
of the Roman conception of religion with which 
Proteslantism has IcHst sympathy, and ihc tendency 
which he fostered is that which most widened the 
clefl between the parties into which ihc ancient 
Church was rent. A Iruc son of Spain, in spirit as 
well as in race, though diffenng; in ^omc things from 
the reformers of the early Spanish Awakening, as in 
his dependence on thi: papacy, and long looked upon 
with suspicion in the land of his birth, he was the 
consummate product of that movement which began 
with Ferdinand, Isabella and Ximenes- But his sig- 
nificance was as wide as Christendom, and the Society 
whii:h he founded ha^ been the most potent oigan- 
ization in the Roman communion from his day to 
the pTf?umt, because it most fully embodied the 
ideals which the logic of Roman development in- 
volved. !t was remarked, in speaking of Luther, 
t^Lat though to the German Protestant a national 
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hero, he was so of his race an to bt largely an 
enigma or an object of aversion to the Spaniard or 
ItaliaRn The same thing is true in reverse order of 
Loyola. So tompletcly was he the son of Spain and 
of Ih*; Roman Church that a German or An^ilo-Saxon 
Frotustaiit enters ^ilh dilficuky into his ran;^e of 
thought, appreciates him in his environment only hy 
effort, and scarcely comprehends the feelings with 
which a Spaniard or an Italian rr^gards his character. 
Vet his greatness as a mover of men and a founder 
of institutions is evident. Though his work cannot 
pUcc him on an etjuality with Luther — the genius 
of the German was original and creative of the new, 
that of the Spaniard Wiis conservative and oi^ni^- 
ing of the old — his is one of the mighty tigures of 
tlie Reformation age. 

Ifiigo Lopez de Kcca]de. a younger son of the 
northern Spanish noble family of Loyola, was born in 
the castle from which the family look its name, in the 
Riscayan province of GuipuKoa, probably in I49K 
Brought up as a page at Che court of King Ferdi- 
nand like other young nobles, he soon showed a 
capacity to lead men as a soldier. In one of the 
earliest battles of the long contest between Charles 
V. and Francis L for the mastery of Europe, it fell 
to his lotto be the youngest, but the most deter- 
mined, of the officers to whom the defence of Pam- 
pcluna against an overwhelming French force was 
entrusted. A severe wound in the leg. that left him 
permanently a cripple, brought his bright prospctris 
of soldierly distinction to a sudden end. Unwill- 
ing to abandon a life that seemed so attractive to 
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his masterful nature, he twice had the wounded leg 
broken in ibe hope that iLs bones might rcknil more 
successfully, only to endure disappoinlmeLil. pain 
and proloni^ed invalidism. Stron^^ly imaginative and 
ad venture- loving, endued wtth the roma-iitic spirit of 
knighthood, which still survived in Spain, his favor- 
ite literature thus far had bi:en stories of knightly 
adventure. In his illness he now read with eager- 
ness a harmony of the Go^tpcls and a collection of 
the lives of the saints. The thought came to him, 
why might be not become a saint to whom men 
»pray, like Dominic or Francis? All his adventurous 
£pint was called forth to new paths. As soon as ^blc 
to leave his bed, in true kmghtiy fa&hlon. he conse- 
crated himself to the service of the Virgin, and laid 
the weapons of his former warfare on her altar at 
Monserrat, 

Then followed a period of severe ascetic self-denial 
in the Dominican monastery at Manresa— a time of 
spiritual struggle for Ignatius, who now first turned 
his thoughts inward and questioned his purposes, 
his chariicter, his Christian faith. He fasted, he 
scourged himself, he prayed, but his burdening 
sense of sinfulness remained, till, at last, suddenly, 
and as he believed by divine grace, he resolved to 
cast his past behind him and bring it no more to rec- 
ollection even in prayer before God. He was con- 
vinced that disquii:ting thoughts, such as he bad 
endured, were the work of evil spirits, whom he must 
combat ; and so, master of his own feelings, he took 
the next great step in his spiritual development — a 
step which marks his superiority in practical regula- 
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tion of lift lo thf mystics, to whom he was always 
50 near akin by his s|)irit and his mi^iginatina — he 
received or rejected the visions which his fancy 
brought hiTTi, i»!4 God-sent truth or dtzvilUh tempta- 
tion, according aa they gave peace or trouble to his 
soul. He mastered his own thoughts and feelings. 
To him it seemed that God revealed the mysti^ry of 
Christ's person, the secret o( the Trinity, the plan 
of the world, in visions of the Spirit, On Ihcsc he 
strengthened his faith. But he rejected visions of 
equ,il clearness as temptations of evil if they failed 
when trJL'd by h«s test. The most remarkable fruit 
of this spiritual self-mastery, whirh Ignatius early 
acquired, is hfs Er^citia Sftiritaalia — an attempt to 
reduce the spMtual discipline of the soul to a sys- 
tem, as the military training of the soldier is effected 
by the manual-of-arms. The soldier spirit mani- 
fested itself here as throughout I^nalius'i^ work. 
For four weeks, and under the guidance of a spir- 
itual master-at-arms, to whom every emotion of the 
soul is to be madt? known, Ignatius would have his 
disciple exercise the spirit by prayer and self-exam- 
ination and by continuous and intent meditation 
on definite aspects of sin, of the divine nature^ of 
Christ's life and passion, of this world as a battle- 
ground between the armies of Christ and of Salan, 
of future rewards and punishments* not merely In 
order that the (acts of Christianity should bccomu 
vital to the imagination, but that active virtues, 
such as obedience, humility and love, should becom<} 
the natural garment 3 of the souK To tlUs ingenioua 
effort to create a definite system of spiritual training 
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the Jesuit order has owi:d much, and [ts practice is 
still obligatory on evi:ry member, Somc^thing Ig- 
natiusdrew, iridtt;d. from older treatises o£ mystks 
like Thomis a. Kempis, or Garcia Cisncro of Man- 
rcba, but his whole handliug was profoundly orig- 
inal. It met the desire characterii^tic of humanism 
for individual self-development, yet it met it in a 
way to subjugate the disciple lo the Church- From 
the firiit the ExercUia nppealcd more to the educated 
than to the i^orant ; to the man who has made 
some progress in sclf-knowtcdgc rather than to the 
creature of passion. 

Ignatius's active tcmperajnent would not long 
content itself with the quiet of Manres^. In 1523. 
begjjing his way, ht; journeyed to Jerusalem, in the 
spirit of a medieval pilgrim, but with a missionary 
zeal also which hiide him hupe to make that holy 
city the scent) of labors for the conversion of unbe- 
lievers. The Franciscans there in conlrul viewed his 
plans with disfavor and forced him to return to 
Spain. CcnvincL'd that if he was to influence men 
of culture he must himself become a man of learn- 
ing, he entered a boys' class in the rudiments of 
Latin at Barcelona, Two years later he be^an the 
study of plulosophy and ll^eolu^y at Akala, and 
pursued them further at Salamanca. But he was 
alwuys the man of action, and in all ihepst.' places of 
his sojourn, Ignatius won disciples^ yet his activity 
drew upon him the suspicions of the Spanish eccle- 
siastical authorities, he was repeatedly cast into the 
bishop's prison at Alcald, and again at Salamanca, 
as an alitntbradi' — that is, a heretic claiming mysti- 
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cal illunimation — and examined as to his ortho- 
doxy, Ihoj^jh happily without qviiCi: coming into the 
clutches of ihc royal [nquisitors. It throws axv illu- 
minating light on th(: repressive and int'vilably 
deadening effect of the ant i- heretical 7:eal of Spain 
th:it so [^minc^nt a aun nf ihe Roman Churfh should 
so nearly have perished al the hands of ils woii!d-be 
defenders. Though this pcr^iecutioii in no way broke 
Ignatius's spirit, it cost him all but a few women of 
his Spanish following, and led him to liansfer the 
scene of his studit:^. in L52K, to FarU. In much of 
Spain he wa.i long wiihnut spcciid recogmtion. and 
such leaders of the Spanish Awakuning as MelchJor 
Cano always looked upon liim with aversion. 

Very important yoars were those o{ lgnatiu9*s 
siiideni' life at Tari-i. They wilnessid the growing 
strife beCwctn nsing humanism and the old scholas- 
ticism that yet dominated the university. In them 
fell Cop's daring address and Calvin's flight. They 
beheld the increasing stringency of the government 
against Protestant sympathizers, the death of Bct- 
quin, and thi: posting of the placards* It was charac- 
teristic of Ignatius, however, that he look no public 
part in any of fht; discussions of these eventful 
years. But he labored assiduously and by every 
means in his power to win disciples among his fellow- 
students. Many came In some measure under his 
influence, but his intimal*; disciples were few — Pierre 
Fax'rc, a Savoyard of humbk birth ; Francisco de 
Xavier, an ambilious noble .sprung from the most 
eminent family In Navarre; Diego Lainei, a brilliant, 
learned, persuasive Spanbh student who had come to 
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Paris from Alcali ; Alonso Salmtron^ the ablest 
preacher and the most learned theologian of the 
little company; wilh them Niccb HubudilU, a Span- 
iard; Simon Rodriguez, a Portuguese, and* a Jittle 
later, Chmclc Jay of Geneva, of diplomatic ^^'^^ » 
Pascal Brou^l, a Netherlander of moderate talents, 
and Jean Codure, a Frenchman, aoon to be removed 
by death. Willi the six first-named of thc^ disci- 
ple?, Ignatius entered into common vow^ in the 
Church of St. Mary on Mt>iatmartrc, Ihen just out of 
Paris, uLi Augast 15, 1534 ; the as5ocialE;5 plcd^-mg 
themselves to enj^agc in missionary labors in Tales- 
tiaci or. should Lh^tt prove impossible, whert^ver Ihe 
pope should direct. It was not yet an order that 
they planned, though Ih^Lt it was soon to become^ 
It wais a student association for missionary effort; 
but its animating impulses were the presence and the 
idea? of Ignatius. From Paris the movement, in 
this early and comparatively fruc form, was carried 
speedily to the universities of Louvam and Cologne, 
Re^son>i of health sent Ignatius to hj^ Spanish 
home in 153S, but the next yi:.'A.\ he and his Parisian 
associates met at Venice, intent on cariying Into 
action their purpose of going to the Holy Land. 
Here they won the favor of Cnntarini, and the ill- 
will of Caraffa, who, perhaps, saw in them a danger 
to his Theatincs. At Easier, 1537, they appeared 
before Paul III,, in Rome, and won his approval for 
their plans; but these proved impossible of fulfiU 
mcnt by reason of war between Venice and the 
Turks, and the companions devoted themselves to 
street preaching in the cities uf northern Italy. A 
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ir latter, the mi'Mion to Palestine being evidently 
'ond their power, Ignatiu*, Faber and Lainci 
affain sought the pnpi>. Their thought had devel- 
oped, TI1C3' would now gain papiil approval for their 
organization as an association to labor where the pope 
should 5CC ht lo appoint for the spread of the Komaii 
Faith; and now Ignatius bethought himself of a fitting 
name- Italy had seen many miliUry companivsici Ihc 
service of worldly princes — his would be the Se^tetas 
JesH, the military Company of Jesus, for a higher 
warfare ; but, like them, as f;ir an possible soldierly 
m its underlying conceptions. Againat the nicW- 
naine, Jesuits, whleh speedily became its popular 
designation, the Society protested in vain- Here at 
Rome Ignatius encountered difficulties that taxed all 
his skil). The charges of unorlhodoxy that had bccfl 
previously brought against him weru repeated. The 
Roman curia was averse to the cstriblj^hment of any 
new orders. But at laiit opposition was overcome, 
largely throut-h the powerful impress of Ignatius's 
personality on Pope Paul 111,. and a bull of Septem- 
ber z;, iS'|t>, gave formal sanction to the Jeautt 
order, though limiting ita membership to sixty — a 
requirement that was Jhrec year* later abandoned. 
At lis head was a "gi^ncral :" and none but Ignatius 
could be thought of for that olHice at the first election 
in t54U 

During this period of waiting, the companions 
had begun to sketch the outline of thefr constitu- 
Uon; but though il^ essential features were fashioned 
during the lifetime of Ignatius^ it was only gradu- 
ally completed- To Ignatius, howevCFj ita pccu- 
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liariUes WMi^ due. In his viow, the order was no 
monastJc assodHiiiou of lho3c seeking salvation by 
separatioM from tht world, but a company of priests 
bound to^uther by love and by d*:slru to labor lor 
thuir fuUow-men. Few were fitted for its member- 
ship, Ignatius believed ; and heuce great care was 
to be exercised in selecting its rtcruits, and the c»rder 
Itself could at any time expel any unsuitable com- 
panion. By the time that Ignatius had obtained 
the authorization of the order froni Paul lU., he 
had come to feel that a further bond than love ft>r 
one's fellow-men was needful to unite the company 
as a whole, and that he found in the miUtaiy con- 
ception of obedience. As in a regiment of scjIdierSf 
so in the Company of Jesus catii must make his su- 
perior's will his own, and he must do so willingly 
and cheerfully. Obedience is the first of duties; 
and the command? of the superior must be regarded 
as those of ChrJsL And, as with the well-dnlled 
soldier a prolonged 4?xerci5e in arms is necessary 
before he ia fit for battle, so Ignatius beheved a 
long spiritual training essential to rcadincEs for 
spiritual struggle. As speedily developed, entrance 
on the Jesuit order implied a two years' novitiate 
disciplined by the E^xercifia Spirituaiia, and by the 
practice of humility and obedience. Then fuUnwed 
reception into ihe order by the assumption of the 
three vows — obedience, poverty, chastity. Some 
so received remained ai thi? grade a.i lay associates ; 
but those who had the priesthood in view, as was 
the original intention regarding nil and continued 
true regarding most of those admitted to member- 
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ship, ni^w began a long penrnl of %iw6y as "ap- 
proved schoUrs" of the cla^ii^ics In a college of ihc 
order. Then, after a dmilar course ol thcologic 
training, they received ordination and were ad- 
milled " coadjutofs. " From these "coadjutors" 
a veiy few became in Ihe strictest sense members of 
the Company, by a fourth vow — that of obedience 
to the |Jope in mi.ssioTiary service among heatlien or 
heretics. Training and selection, these were the 
principles impressed upon the order. In a true 
sense, it resembled an army with its varied ranks of 
officers and its privates. Yet, though militiTy in 
conception, its system made the order of the Jesuits 
something widely different from an uncontrolled 
despotism. At its head stood a "general/" to 
whom implicit obedience was due ; but he was 
elected for life by the '* general con^'regation," 
which could depose him In necessity ; and he had a 
confessor, an *'admnnitor," and several assistants 
placed by his side, as in some sense a cabinet. By 
this cabinet the general congrcgatirm could be 
assembled. Each large administrative subdivision, 
as a country, was under the supeHntendence of a 
''provincial," appointed by the general, who also 
named the heads of the houses and schools. And 
all were bound together and made known to the 
general and his as^i'itants by a constant scries of 
letters and reporta involving an elaborate system of 
mutual surveillance, and enabling the general to 
keep track- of the inner workings of the order and to 
know the character of Its members. Activity and 
many-sidedness were impressed upon the order by 
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the founder. Its members !>hoLiJd be free for any- 
fitting service ; hence they liaJ no Lengthy d^ly 
rcLJgiouA duties, such as take a ^arge portion of the 
time of monks. They should be free to enter any 
lard ; hence they had no prescribed co*;tumc. Any 
unobtrusive garb, Ignatius thought fitling; but ft 
must be neat — "he who lovea poverty need not 
love dirt/' was I^atius's characteristic dictum. 
In general, however, the order has modelled its 
costume on that of the Spanish priesthood. It 
was, indeed, a marvellous instrument that Ignatius 
laaliioned — a society knit together by few of the 
ties of common dre^s, occupation and residence, by 
which the older orders were joined ; a society as 
far as possible international In character; a society 
which found its union in likeness of spirit and de- 
votion to a common cause. And the means by 
which he sought to accomplish this end were no less 
remarkable. In an age dominated by individual ism » 
Ignatius founded a society in which large develop- 
ment of the individual spiritually, inlcltcclually and 
physically was sought, in which room was found for 
the exercise of the most varied and highly trained 
talents; but in which all this high-wrought indi- 
vidualism was made subservient by an cbcdience 
which saw in the will of the superior the ultimate 
Iaw. It was the most cunningly devised instrument 
that the human brain ever conceived — forged for a 
single purpose from polished and independent cte- 
ments. It appealed to two of the strongest motives 
that men can feel — hvbor for others and for self- 
development in the service of Godj but it COTditioacd 
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Us answer to lliis appeal on a self-surrender and an 
obedience that, ubile leaving room for a iiigh de- 
gree of individuality, abdicates the highest exercises 
of the [ndividual judgment and will. 

Ignatius's desire that his Society should — to use 
his favorite Pauline quotalion — be " made all things 
lf> all men," appeared in his efforts in Rome itself, 
begun even before the formal establishment of the 
order, but developed chiefly after his election to 
the generalship, and involvixig no less various labors 
than missions to Che Jews of the Ghetto, the care 
of orphaiT^H the limUittion of beg^rs, the reform of 
women of evil life, the regeneration of nunncrien, 
improvement in the pawnbroking system, establish- 
ment of schools, beside the mote usual work of 
preaching. But the activity of the order flowed out 
from Rome speedily over all Europe and beyond 
the bounds of Christendom. Of its misMons to the 
heathen there will be occasion (o speak later in this 
chapter. By 1542, its preachers were laboring in 
northern Italy, aiding that inlersifying Roman poli- 
cy illustm.ted in the reorganization of the Roman 
Inquisition in that year. Laine^ was preaching at 
Venice, Favre at Parma and Piaccnza^ Rrou&t at 
Foligno. Soon they had foot in Florence. Genoa, 
Bologna and Naples. In Venice ^nd Florence, es- 
pecially, they encountered much opposition- They 
were viewed as Ihe advanced guard of a papacy of 
whose pretensions local independence was not a 
little jealous; but they won their way. Even 
earlier, 1540, l^nalius's cousin^ Araoz, was laboring 
for the order in Spain, and reached Madrid as its 
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advocate in 1542. Here il was vignrously attacked 
with the chnrgc of affinity to the ahimhrados which 
had earlier b<^en ui^tdagaiiist Ignatius ; but on the 
conversion, in 1546, of Duke Francisco Borgia o( 
Gandia. the chief noble of Ara^on and viceroy of 
Catalonia, destined to be Ignatius's second suc- 
cessor in the generalship, the order won 4 position 
from which it could not be dislodged. By Rodri- 
guez, aided by the famu and influence of Xavier, 
who went to India under the auspices of the Hng, 
Portugal was won for the Jesuits in I 541 and 1542. 
In France, where the Society had received its first 
organization, ft made its w;iy more slowly. Allowed 
by Henry !T. lo cstablt*ih a college at Paris in 1550^ 
it was formally condemned by the Sorbonnc four 
years later ; but it won the powerful support of the 
Guise family and gained a sure footing by 156I- 
The samo period saw its permanent establishment 
in the Netherlands. Even in regions of prevail- 
ingly Roman sympathies it had to fight its way ; 
but everywhere it showed itself the foremo.st sup- 
porter cf the papacy. And nowhere was its suc- 
cess more remarkable than in Germany. Foreign 
to that land in speech and thought, unable at first 
to send a German mumbizr thither, its first repre- 
sentative was Pierre Favre in i^^o. whom Le Jay 
and Bobadilla speedily followed, But^ in the pov- 
erty of contemporary' German CiithoUcism \\\ effi- 
cient defenders, the friends of Rome grasped eagerly 
for the aid of ihe Society of Jesus. In il;; first 
German conquest, the Hollander, Peter Kants of 
Nimwegcn (Canisius, 1 521-1597), whom Favrc won, 
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>n 1 545, vhile Kanis was a studi^nt at Cologne, the 
order gainH rvot merely a powerfiil preacher and 
the ftuthorcif the mo&l popular of Catholic eat echisnu 
that originated 00 German soil (1 554 and T 56^*, but 
a strenuous opponent of Protestantism vho tju^^tt 
in the universities at Ingolstadt (ij49)^nd Vienna 
(1555^ Ubored in Pr^uc (l555> ind Poland 1 1SSS). 
and proved a mighty force in encouraging Ronum 
sympathizers and checVmg the further progress ol 
Luthera^nism. Bavaria^ under DuWe WilhcJm IV., 
welcomed the Jesuits in 15^^; Austria, under Fer- 
dinand, gave them place in tSSK ^^^ Bohemia in 

1S55- 

This muiifold activity of the Jesuit order was 
made pos^blc by il5 rapid growth. Though Igna- 
tius's preference w^ls always lor quality rather than 
numbers in its membership, ^nd though only thtrty- 
five were li^nngwho had taken the fourth vow which 
admitted them to the inner circle, when the first 
general closed his eventful Hfe At Rome on July ji, 
15^6, the order counted more thAii a thousand mem- 
ber^ settled in a hundred places, Ignatius's work 
wad carried on, 1557 to 1565, by the second general, 
tliego Lainc4 (1512-65), and, indeed, further devel- 
oped in the perfection of its constitution and the 
wtdening of its educational work. The third gen- 
eral, who ruled from 1565 to 15;-^, was that eminent 
trophy of the early activity of the Society in Spain. 
Francisco Borgia, under whom ihc political activity 
of tho order was markedly cmphaaiied. Evcrard 
Mercurian, general from t^/J to iSSi, was a man 
of mea^e force compared with his great predcce*- 
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sora ; but under ihc Neapolitan, Claudio Acquaviva, 
from 15S1 to 1615, the order came again under the 
direction of a powerful personality. But half a 
century of growth and power had disputed it to an 
inlerferente in politics which led to much opposition 
evirii hy Cathulic sovereigns. Its morrd teachings 
had hcgun to be widely questioned \ and disputes 
had iinsen in the order itself. From the death of 
Atqiiavfva it ?iuffered a di?dinc \ btit it is, in spile of 
opposition, criticism, and temporary' .suppresEsion, 
to the present day, the strongest organization in the 
Roman Church. 

Many causes may be assigned (or its great success. 
it was an order which, in its early years at least, 
appealtd primarily to men of intellect and position. 
It enlisted in its service <^ome of the ablest of the 
aons of the Roman Church. Its worl; was one which 
was eminently adapted to the times. Of the vari- 
ous elemi^nts by which that work was charactcrii^ed, 
that of preaching was historically the first. Ignatius, 
Lainez, Salmtrron. Xavler, were all preachers of 
force. And they understood the art of conveying 
their views while avoiding direct controversy in the 
pulpit. Not only did the Jesuit preaching empha- 
size obedience tu the Roman ^ee, it laid weight on 
those features of Roman tcachinfj and practice which 
nre most opposed to Protestantism. The ndor-ition 
of the Virgin was strongly enforced. Ignatius him- 
self went so far in this wor^ip as to affirm it to be 
one of the blessings of the Supper that in partaking 
of it he received not merely the flesh of Christ, but 
that of His mother. A second characteristic of the 
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work of the Jesuits was its insistence c»n a f^r more 
frequent participation in (be Supper than was cus- 
tomary in the early part of the sixteenlh century. 
To Ignatius's thinkmg, Auch participaUon al least 
once a munth, and if pos^ble weekly, was th^ prime 
mean? of salvation. It nt^ed hardly b^ points out 
how this view tended to 3t^engthf^n the conception 
of the Church aa a corporation endowed with m!r:\c- 
ulousand in themselves life-giving sacraments which 
ha^ always been chcri^ihed in the Roman com- 
mumoEi. 

But participation m the Supper implied frequent 
confession, and the Society made this requirement 
one of its main avenue?; to popular inRui-nct. The 
early part of the ReFomiation i^ra saw confession 
largely discreditctl. Protestants rejected it ; the 
nnrefoTincd Roman cltigy and monks were often not 
of such characltr aa to invite the confidence which 
confession implies^ The Jesuits undertook to re- 
vive and extend the use of the confcssioml wiih 
notable success. For this work papal privileges 
gave the order special powers to grant absolution in 
cases ordm^inly reserved for the action of higher 
authorities than those of simple priests. Hut thi^ 
function which brought the Jesuit into contact with 
the secret thoughts and feehngsof the people among 
whom he labored, and lent to him, in turn, much of 
his influence, proved the doorway to what has 
seemed to many in the Roman communion, a.i util 
33 out of it, a debasement of moral values. It was 
not merely the Jesuit desire to be " alt things to all 
men " — th;it is, so to meet the thoughts and fecU 
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ingE of those among^ whom they Uborcd ^ to instil 
their view of religion — -thai led lu this result. The 
Jesuit conception of sin wns superficial. It will be 
remembered that Ignatius freed himself from bis 
overwhelming sense of sinfulness, not, as Luther did, 
by tnist in an external promise, as he believed, of 
absolute divine authority written in Cod's Word, but 
by a resolution tc put the recollection of the past 
behind him ^s a temptation of evih The Jesuit 
practice tended to the development of a system of 
casuistry — that is, to the creation ol an elaborate 
standard of minimum requirements for the Tei:eption 
of an effective absolution. And Eievcral elements 
combined to render this casuistry un strenuous. One 
wag the revival tind extension of medirtval proba- 
bili^m— the viewthat a man is justified in a particu- 
lar course of action if be can get the approval of 
some reco^iied authority for it, even though bis 
own judgment may not surely be c*jnvinced of its 
nghtfulncsb. In its classic Jesuit form, it wlls not 
developed till more than forty years after the death 
of Ignatius, by Gabriel Vasijuez and Antonio Es- 
cobar, whoHe work excited the hostility of the 
famous French Jansenist, HLiise Pascal, fn 1656; but 
its germs are to be seen in the teachings of Ignatius 
himself- There can bt? no doubt that, especially in 
dealing with those whose political influence it was 
desirable to secure, this doctrini; was a real source of 
abu&C' A second element was the Jesuit emphasis 
on intention. The phjase in which this principle is 
often staled, " the end juslllies the means/" seems 
not to have been used byany Jesuit of authoHtyi 
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though littrrrancei^ cF a ■^oniewhaC similar but prob- 
ably not so sweeping import may be found in their 
writings. But lo the ^ioldicr-^p^rit the result is more 
impoTtant ihan tht method of its attainment ; and 
the distinction between "deadly" and ■" venial *' 
sins which Ignatius drekv aided in an overvaluation 
of intention al the expense: of its associated acts. 
To his thinking, the sin became " deadly" when the 
will ccnscnts- This conception had in it the germ 
of a third element developed by I he theologians of 
the order afi<?r the lime of Ignatius, thnit that only 
is fully sin. in the theological ^en^^e. which \% done 
with a clear consciousness of its sinful character and 
with dchbcrate concMrrcncc of the will. No doubt 
the more spirituatly-minded members of the Society 
opposed the grosser forma in tthich these principles 
were applied, especially after their Full development 
in the seventeenth century. But with many Jesuits, 
to aay the least, mental reservation came to be justi- 
fied, so that a man waa not ht:ld bound to give a 
correct impression even on oath ; the fear of pun» 
ishmeni, as in the later middle ages, wa* regarded 
as -"iufficient for effective repentance j and religion 
adapted in many way^ to the eu^tom^ of a corrupt 
society. 

The political activity 0/ the Jesuit order was the 
natui^l outgrowth of itsv principles and position, 
though h<ird]y included in its original intention, A 
body of men. inlemalional in membership, every- 
where seeking to uin influence over the most emi- 
nent in civil and rt:]igiou!i tife, bound together by 
strict nhe<licnce to generals who, in the cases of 
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T^atius, Lainex and Borgia, at least, were of sur- 
passing political gifts, and reporting to the gen- 
eral Ihc minutest affaira of ihe lands in which its 
members were stationed, could not but become po- 
hlical, Nt» wonder that the Jesuits proved the chief 
agents in winning bach many of (he princes of Ger- 
many to the Roman obedience, that they were the 
terror of such -iovereignH as EUsabtth of England, 
or that the governments even of the most Catholic 
land^ came to loolc upon their activity with dread. 
Comparable only With their successful use of the 
confessional and of political influence and intrigue 
tc* advance the interests of the Roman Church was 
their employment of education. Thi?, like their 
political activity, was not part of the original purpose 
of the order, aave a^ included perhaps in its general 
design of labor for others among various ways in that 
of religious teaching. But the clear insight of 
Ignatius speedily perceived the advant;iges to be 
derived from a control of education in a much larger 
sense. At first he simply aimed lo gather the stu- 
dents of Jesuit sympathies at a particular university 
together in a " collie, ' ' not for special instruction, 
but for the development together of a common 
apiritu^ life. OF these colleges, the first was that 
established, in 1542, at Coimbra, in PortugaL But, 
in 1547, that eminent Spanish convert, Duke P'ran- 
cisco Borgia, put his little university at Gandia as a 
whole into the hands of the Jesuits. Messina, in 
Sicily, speedily thereafter gave its university into 
Jesuit control- More important ycl was the found- 
ing by Ignatius, in 1550, of the ColUgUtm Rcmttttum 
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at Rome for tht Uaining of Jesuits and of students 
unconnected with the order - and, Iwu years there- 
after, of Lhe C&Hfgium GermaHuum in the same city, 
with special reference !o preparation for libor in 
Protestant lands. This was but the beginning of a 
great educational atlivity, the Jesuits obtaining a 
foothold in existing educational foundations or or- 
gani7in^ new schools wherever ihcir li^bors ex- 
tended. These gchoola were not popular in the 
sense of attempting to educate the people as a 
whale — for that the Jesuits had less interL-st — but 
they made a powerful appeal to the wcJl-to-do and 
the noble classes, and the fame of their iniitruction 
soon drew to Ihem many who were thereby led into 
the Roman fold. Kor this end, the cour^ of in- 
struction was admirahly planned. As Ignatius 
availed himself of the individualism of his age, and 
yet made it subservient to a single purpose in his 
Society at large, so in the schools ihc Jesuits look 
into service the admired humanistic culture of the 
Renascence, and yet held it in absolute obedience 
to the Church' Latin and Greek were studied, dls- 
potations and debates, within strict bounds, gave 
training in public speech, and the iidvanctd student 
passed on to Aristotle, and thence to scholastic 
theology- Throughout the course a miM but posi- 
tive and rigid superintendence was exercised, while 
the ambition of the student was stimulated by com- 
petition, and his conduct regulated by the watch, or 
rather espionage, whJcb each was encouraged to 
keep on his associates^ 

But of all tlie labors o( the Society of Jesus, that 
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ill the field of foreign missions best illustrated Ig- 
nalius's ori^rtaL intcnlion and displayi^tl its most 
winsom*,' features. Tht work of that Society was 
not, indeed, the first or the only conspicuous effort 
of the Roman Church to extend the borders of 
Chri5ti:ndom during the Reformation age. To a 
large degree, foreign missions during this period 
were a monopoly of the Roman communion. The 
reasons are obvious. Till the rise of the sea-power 
of Hollc.nd and of England, the Catliclic sovereigns 
of Spain. Poriugiil and I taly were the only rulers in 
contact with un-Chri^tian nations among whom mis- 
sion 9 might be hopefully undertEiken. Luther never 
had the opportunity to promote missions ; he never 
fell their claim. Calvin, on a single occasion, that 
of the sending of ViUegaignon'a French colony to 
Brazil in 1555 and 1556, wasgiven — and improved — 
an occasion to show his interest in this aspect of the 
advancing kingdom of God. But, till the ri^e of 
Engll*ih and Dutch colonies at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century opened the way and awakened 
the desire for Protestant missions, the feeling WfLg 
widespread in Protestant circles that 5ince the days 
of the Apostles' ministry no missionary obligation 
lay upon the Church. 

For the Roman Church* on the other hand, ac- 
cess to the heathen wds easy ; and from the begin- 
ning of the great discoveries, missionary work was 
undertaken. Little a5 Ihdr lives oftentimes con- 
formed to the Gospel, a mi-isionary dei^ire to increase 
the domain of the Church was undeniably one of 
the motive? f^' sptirred on the Spanish and Por- 
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tugue5f discoverers and conque^rs. In their wdlce 
missionaries of chc monastic orders, chiefly Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, speedily followed; and, in 
apilc of the ctucltjes practised on Uic nalivcs of the 
Nctv World by its new masters, they gathered 
many coriverls. By 1535* the Franciscans alone 
clazined twc^lvL- hLindrL'd thousand. The work was 
inevitably auperficial ; but a Te collection of the life 
and character of such a man a^ the Dominican mis* 
sionary, ^B!lttcllomd de las Ca«3s (i4;4-'i 566^, showi 
the devotion and Christian zeal by which ihe nobler 
leaders in its prosecution wirre animated. To the 
labors oT explorers, governors and missionaries of 
the Roman Church, the Christianity that now exists 
In all of South and Central America, and in a con- 
siderable portion of North America, Is well-nigh 
wholly due. The Portuguese and Spanish setllc- 
menls in the Orient, also, were accompanied by the 
erection of churiihcs and the exercise of some mis* 
sionary activity from their beginning. 

The story of Jesuit mission?* begins with the labors 
of the most famous of all Roman missionaries of the 
Reformation age, Ignatius'* early dUciple rmd com- 
panion. FrancUco de Xavier (1506-51). At there- 
quest of John IIL of Portu|^1, this gifted nobleman 
was ij-ppoiEited to the work in the East by Ij^alius in 
[540; and. in M:Ly, 1542, he reached the first scene 
of his missionary labors — the Indian wcst-coast city 
of Goa, the chief scat of the Portuguese in the Orient. 
Between that arrival and his death, in a fisherman's 
hut, on the coatit of China near Canton, a few months 
more than ten years inurvcncd. They were years 
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of marvellous activity. He laburtiJ for ihu cnrrupt- 
tdj yet nominal]/ Clinsiian, popiilalit>n if Goa, hi: 
taiighl the pearl -fislicrs of extreme southern India, 
he preached in TLnnevelli and in Malacca, he tried to 
bring the Nestorian Thomas Chrisli-in^ of the Maln.- 
bar coa^t into comrnunion with Rome. He baptized 
great muUitudes- He founded, in 1543, a college at 
Goa to facilitate the training of Europeans and 
natives for mission work. In 1549, he entered japan 
and labored wfth some success in its southern prov- 
inces. At his death he was just on the point of 
beginning a mission in China^ It is evident from 
this mere recital that the work must have been 
superficial, Not even Xavier's ama^infj facility in 
the acquii^ition of foreign tongues which made him 
master of twelve languages at the time of his death, 
nor his power^j of observation of strange peoples and 
insight into subjects as remote from missionary 
labor as trade and pecuniary exchange, nor his zeal 
in scuing every opportunity for the propagation of 
his faith) could render it other than superficial. But 
Xavier^s influence and the inspiration of hJs e>cam- 
ple were of great and abiding worth ; and his keen- 
eyed reconnaisEiance of the field and disposition of 
forces for its conquest had some permanent value. 
In India hU work continued. In Japan the door 
remained open, and Christianity made Urge progress 
till arrested by the fearful persecutions of the first 
half of the seventeenth century, China, which 
Xavler had sought to enter, was reached by Matteo 
Ricci in 1583, and a work which appeared to be full 
x>i promise begun. But in all the Orient the Jesuit 
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urillin^cs^ to mmglt in poHlirs mndc: trouble— no- 
tably in Japan^^ndin China an over- readiness to l>c 
"all thingftto all men " led toconcessionj^ to Chinese 
ancestor- worship which roused the hoslUity of the 
Franciscans and Dominica-ns when they entered the 
aamc field in thGseventtienthi:c]itury. These cJ-uscs, 
which were also manifest in India* robbed Catholic: 
mi^iiLonfl in the OriL'nt of much uf tiit^ir a^nticipalcd 
success. The New World was early the scene, al^wi, 
of Jesuit labors. Charlea V- had scant wclcoinc for 
them f>n Spanish aoil, and Thilip 11, was never 
warmly their friend ; but in the Portuguese icrnlory 
of Brazil they were cordially received in IS49, 
Spanish reluctance soon vanished, and in the Span- 
ish territory of Par^uay they conducted their most 
remarkable mission — the erection, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, of a slate in which the 
ilives :ihnu|d. bi; completely under their guidance 
id from which hostile influences should be ex- 
cluded. Tht3 politico-religious experiment cndi'd 
with the expuhion of the Jesuits from the region in 
176S. In North America, also, missions were con- 
ducted by many religious orders, of whom the Fran- 
ciscans in the extreme West and the Jesuits in 
Canada were the most conspicuous- No more heroic 
page of missionary endeavor is to be found in the 
story of Christian missions than that written by the 
French Jesuits of Canida in the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy. Friction between different ordera working in 
the ^amc field and a desire for better training and 
organisation led Gregory XV,, in ifc;, to place all 
the missions of the Roman Church underthe luper* 
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vision of a board at Rome— the Congregatw dt Prop'- 
agaiidi^ Fide. 

To turn frnm the work of these men of action td 
the results of an eceleaiaarical council, in an enumera- 
tion of the principal forces of the counler-Reforaia» 
tion, is io cntLT what might appear a relatively un- 
important lieM ; but there can be no doubt that 
among the potent influences of reviving CathoUcism 
the Council of Trent deserves high ranl^. The 
thought o[ a general council as a means of healing 
the evils of Christendom was entertained by all 
conservative reform parties in iho fir^t quarter of 
the sixteenth century. Luther appealed tct such a 
council in 1518, the German Reichstag repeatedly 
urged it, Charles V. looked upon it as the most 
hopeful of all agencies for permanent reform. But, 
as the Reformation developed, two forces appeared 
strongly antagonistic to it — the Prote^itants, because 
they had come to di&betieve that infallibihty which 
tlie middle ages had credited to councils, and saw 
that in any council constituted as were those of the 
fifteenth century they would form a hopeless minor- 
ity; and the papacy, because it feared a limitation 
of itft powers. On the other hand, the ecclesiastical 
and civil representatives of the Spanish Awakening 
strongly favored it, and found their leader in 
Charles V. So it came about that imperial politics 
were centred on securing its meeting, that the 
pope was at last persuaded of its necessity, that 
Paul III, called it to meet at Mantua in 1537, that 
it was again summoned to assemble at Trent in 
1542, and met in Itiatmoat Italian of the towns of the 
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empire ^E lasi (or effective work in December, 1543. 
Fr*im the firEit, iwo opiniom; were held as lo its 
functions— thai of the emperor, who wished the 
council to begin with reforms, and be free to make 
such moderate doctrinal concessions a.a might be 
needed tu unite the Frolestants lo the older com- 
munion after his politica and arms had forced them 
to recognize the co^^cil as a fitting arbiter, and 
that of the pope, who wished the council simply 
to define Catholic docirine against Protestanl inno- 
vations. In ihe end, the pope's wishes were those 
gratified. The emperor's hopes were shattered by 
the upmingof the German Protestants under Morilx 
in 1552. And this conflict of policy, as well a* the 
wars between France and the flabsburg monarchs, 
gave to the council a checkered histor>'. Of its 
Mfssion,"^, eight are reckoned as held in Trent, from 
December, 1545, to March, 1547; the next two in 
Bologna, whlthc:r the pope partially succeeded in 
transfcrrinK the council, in April and June, 1547; 
then, after interruption, six sessions more in Trent, 
from May, 1551. to April, 1552; and at hi^t, after 
nearly ten years of waiting, nine sessions more at 
Trent between January, 1^62, and December, 1563, 
when the council ended its work. 

In its membership the papal party was predomi- 
nant from the first. Neither France nor Germ^iy 
was numerouiily represented. Spain had much in- 
fluence. But nearly or quite two-thirds of the coun- 
cil were Italians. A decision favoring any Prot- 
estant doctrine was therefore not to be anticipaled. 
In its earlier session? the doctrinal influence of the 
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jjreat Spsni&li DominJciin theologians, who hid re- 
vivL'i! the system \A Aquinas, Caiio and De Solo, 
was strongly fell, and gave to the results rcachtd 
much more of an Augustinian flavor than Ihcy would 
have po!4?e5scd had ihey been forrr»iilatcd half a cen» 
lury before. But the JcsuilSn rcprcaenled chiefly by 
two Spanish members of Ignatius's original student 
association, which was the germ of the order — 
Lainez and Salmeron — won increasing influence as 
theccundiwenlon \ and Chit Influcnte wa& strongly 
papal, opposed to every concession that migiit seem 
to conciliate Protej^tantiiimj and, as fur as ithi doc- 
trinat tendencies went, favorable to semi- Pelagian 
rather than to Augualinian view^t. Roth Lainci and 
SaJmcron went to Trent as theological advisers of 
the papal legates. To them in large measure a 
sharper cmphasiji of the points u-hcrcin Romaniam 
differs from Protestantism was due^-as when Lainez 
repressed ai^y concessious (o the dgcLrine of ju>>tifi- 
cation by faith alone while stiH only a theologieal 
adviser; or fought the allowance of the cup to the 
Jaily, which Emperor Ferdinand desired, and op- 
posed the even more important contention of his 
Spanish fellow-countrymen that bishops possess 
their administrative authority immediately from 
God and not through delegation by the pope, when 
al the latr^r sessions of the council in the high posi- 
tion of general of his order. 

The main result of the Council of Trent was the 
formulation of Roman doctrine in a creed strenu- 
ously opposed lo the ch a riict eristic posit Jons of Trot- 
estantism, and presenting a compact statement of 
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the theological system which the midcjle ^es had 
wrought ijut, whJEc avoiding many of the disputed 
questtona which rivaL school^i o( mediaeval Iheo- 
logians had debated. In nppositinn to Protestant- 
ism It was exclusiive ; in regard to the various opin- 
ions within the Roman Church itaclf it wa^ inclusive. 
The time had fully come iaIicti the interests of the 
Roman communion demanded that an authoHtaiive 
body should set Forth the Roman creed. Certain 
points of doctrine had been touched by mediaeval 
councils — notably by that of Ferrara and Florence, 
wherein the union of tlie Greek and Roman Churchc-5 
waaappa^rcntly brought about in 1439; the medieval 
popcR had ma<lL" some significant dcclaraiions, con- 
Bpicuou!*ly Eugene IV". in consequence of the coun- 
cil just cited ; but no general creed had been formu- 
lated since the Athanasian symbol, and the ancient 
standards did not meet the points in debate in the 
sixteenth century. The middle ages had produced 
great doctrinal expositions and opinions of popes 
and thoologiansi on this or that question of (^ith in 
abundance; but not a compact creed. And the 
Lutherans had had such a creed, since 1330, in the 
Augsburg Confession — a badge of fellou'ship, a te*C 
of communion^ a definite and authoritative state- 
ment of their faith to be read of all men. The 
Church which claimed to speak with abvilute au- 
thority could not afford to remain less definite than 
Ihc Lutherans, 

Having declared in the first of its doctrinal de- 
crees that the N i ca:no- Const ant inopoli tart Creed 
is the basal symbol of the Roman Church, the 
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council felt compelled to meet the qu^i^tion that 
no coundl had hcn^toforc faced, but which the Ref- 
ormation had thrijs! into the foreground^ what \% 
the deposit of truth which the Church regards as 
authoritative? To the Protestants of the Reforma- 
tion period that truth is contained jn the Scriptures 
alone. As defined by the council, it is thai "con- 
tained in the written books, and the unwritten tra- 
ditions wliich, received by the Apostles Iroui the 
mouth of Christ himself, or Irom the Apostles them- 
selvesj the Holy Ghost dictalin*?, have cnme dov-Ti 
even untn us." The canon oF the RibEc was de- 
fined according; to its iraditinnal form, thu3 a'^rtbin^j 
authority to certain OM Testament books which 
Prote^atants reckoned apocrypha; and, what was 
vastly more important, tradition was set on an 
equality with Scripture. The Vulgate triin^latbn 
was declared to be so far the standard ' ' that no one 
is to dare or presume to reject it under any pre- 
text whatever." AH right of private judj^ment in 
intcrprelatinn of the Scriptures was rejected "in 
maCteri of faith and of morak," and the Church 
adjudged the sole expounder of their '* true sense.'' 
Thus several fundamental principles of Protestantism 
were explicitly repudiated, thoujjh the interpretive 
power of the pope was not affirmed — that was to be 
the work of the Vatican Council more than three 
centuries later. 

The foundations thus determined, the council 
next proceeded to meet other much-debitted Prot- 
estant positions in decrees concernhiii r.in and justi- 
fication- The latter, in particular, has always been 
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regarded as a maslcrpiere of creed -statement. The 
task involved was difficulL It must rejcci Protestant 
ju^tiBcation bv faith alone ; but it must do ju^tke 
to the Thumist emphasis on divine grace, which 
was not unfriendly to a moderate presentation of 
that doctrine, however opposed the Thomists might 
be to Trotestant views of the sacraments and 
Church ; a.nd it mubt ako find stand in j^-ground for 
tt doctTJnp of merit derived from good works. Jus- 
tif^cationr it affirmed, is a "translation from that 
state wherein man is horn a child of the first Adam 
to the state of grace . . . through the second 
Adam. Je^us Christ/" The conditions of the recep- 
tion of this divine gift arc faith, which is confidence 
in divine revelation, and cspecidiy \%\ the truth 
" that God jiistiiics the impious by hi^ t^race ; " and 
baptism, " uhith is the sacnunent of f.ulh " — or at 
least a desire for baptism. If justilication Is lo^t by 
mortal <\\\. penance is the condition nf its tc;! oration. 
Justification is free in lh.it it is merited by no pre- 
ceding faith Of ivorks. Man cannot be justified with* 
out God's prcvcnicnt grace, though he has free wrll 
sufficient to coDperalc with or reject the gift. And 
in justification, man receives not merely remissiion of 
sins, but ■' all these infused at once, faith, hope ;*nd 
charity." His growth in these Christian virtues — 
" the inerease of justification received "^is aided by 
" the observance of the commandments of God and 
of the Church, faith co5pcra!ing with good works," 
These good w^orks, which increase justification, have 
merit which dcacr^ea eternal life; and ihcy arc 
truly man's, though only ui the ^^n»c ihat divine 
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grace enables him Xxy do thizm. Thus, while saying 
much with which a Protestant would agree, the 
decree practically .-lUowed full Toom for a system of 
work- righ t c ou stic a s. 

The next step of the council was to affirm the 
sucT^meatal character of the Roman Church, ^nd 
the dependence of justification ou the sacraments, 
*' through which all true juslici; [i.c,, righlci>usness] 
either beg{ns» or. beini;^ begun, Is increased, or, being 
lost, is repitired." '\\\i KJcram ei it ^ iite declared to 
have been instituted by Christ, and are fixed as the 
mediaeval seven — " Baptismj Confirmation, the Eu- 
charist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Order [ordina- 
tion], and Matrimony." Having thus set forth the 
theory of sacraments in general, the council took up 
the explication of each of the sacraments, and this 
work, begun during its first session at Trent in 1547, 
w^s continued through its second session there in 
1551, and cnmpleted in i 562 and [563. In general, 
the traditional mediicval positions were simply given 
dogmatic authority ; though, as the middle ages had 
exhibited much diversity of opinion in minutiae, a 
compromise or indefinite nititudf was assumed on a 
good many details of sacramental theory, but the 
main Intent of the whole is perfectly definite. The 
Church, through its duly consecrated priesthood, is 
the sole ditipcnscr oE sacraments, which bring salva- 
tion to all who receive them with a sincere desire to 
profit by them. 

Of these sacramental definitions, the most Impor- 
tant, from the point of view of the controversies of 
the age, were those having to do with the Supper, 
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with penance and with ordination. In regard to the 
Eucharist, it ii; affirmed th^t, at the consccratioiit 
the substance of the bread and wine is entirely Iran- 
substantiated into the substance of the body and 
blood of Christ. It is fitting, thtrefar*?, to " render 
in veneration the worship of latria* which is due to 
the true G*h1, to this most holy sacrament.'" The 
denial of the cup to the laity ts held to be a law of 
the Church which only the Church can change. The 
sacrificial character of the Supper i^ fully maintained 
as *' truly propitiatory," *"the victim " being "one 
and the same, the same now offering by the ministry 
of priests, who then olTeied Himself on the cross/' 
H^ncc it ig to be "offered for the living and the 
dead for sins pains* sati^^factions, and other necessi- 
ties. "* The whole " canon " of the mass — criticised 
by the Protestants — is approved, and its celebration 
" In the vulgar tongue only "" is condemned. 

In regard to penance, it i^ declared to be the sac- 
rament "by which the benefit cif the death of Christ 
IS applied to tho^p who have fallen after baptism." 
It involves contrition, confession and satisfaction. 
Contrition i^ emphasized In the Thomist spirit, and 
under the stimulus of the Protestant criticism. A « 
'• sorrow of mind, and a detestation for sin commit- 
ted, with the purpose of rot sinning for the future," 
"Attrition "— tht^ fear of punishment —though ii gift 
of God, is hut an "imperfect contrition,"' a prep- 
aration for a true pcnance. 

Such grace-giving sacraments, especially the sac- 
Hficc of the mass, demand for their administration 
a divinely appointed ministry, |-Icnce, "sacrifice 
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anil priesthoi^d Kff.. by the ordinanct' of G<>d, in 
such rvisc conjninpd, 3s that boih have existed in 
every law." There is "in the New Testament a 
visible and external pneslhood, '" to whicli men arc 
iidmilltd by the ,sacramtnt of oidlna-lion. By Uiis 
sacrament "a character b Imprinted which can 
neither be effaced iior taken away ;" and in ordina- 
Lion " neithL^r the consent, norvocatjon, nor aLillior- 
ity, whether of the people, or of any civil po'Aer cr 
magistrate whatsoever, \^ required in such wise as 
that, without this, the ordination is invalid." The 
Protestant doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
believers is thus set aside. 

The council concluded its work by treating com- 
parativcly briefly of purgatory^, invocation of saints, 
veneration of relics and images, and indulgences. 
It was admitted that serious abuses had crept in, 
but the doctrines themselves were maintained in 
their mediaeval inle^rily- 

fleside these doctrinal decisions, the council di- 
rected a number of valuable reforms, for the better 
education and supervisitin of the clergy, the resi- 
dence of bishops m their dioec^es, and the provision 
of a zealous and worthy priesthood. These reforms 
simply embodied the *ipirit which had long been 
manifest in the Spanish Awakening, ihe Italian 
icloim movements and the Jesuits, 

For the Roman Church llie Tridentine creed was 
a great advantage. It could now appeal to a modern, 
clear and authoritative presentation of its faiths It 
now possessed a definite doctrinal test and a bond 
of doctrinal unity. Tht real unity of the Roman 
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Church remained, indeed, where it always is to be 
found, in obedi^^ncc t^ ihc pope ; but it was nL> small 
convenience lo be able Itj infet the Prolt^stanls with 
a unity of prnFfsscd faith cmbntlicd in a compact 
creed. Vef, in so <loing, tliL- Roman Church ster- 
eotyped its mediaeval character. 

One ether force of great tmponance contributed 
Co the success of the counter" Re formation — the en- 
ergetic support of several of the Catholic sovereigns. 
In speaking of the Jesuits, mention has already bccti 
made of the aid given to jL'suIt nussicnaries and 
founders by John III. of Portugal (ruled '531-57). 
In Germany great assistoncc was afforded the 
COonter-Refonnation by Albrecht V. of Bavaria 
(niled 1550-79). Under hi3 riile, Bavaria became a 
Roman stronghold, in the ycar=i which immediately 
followed the Council of Trent, and from Bavnria 
outward efforts to win back Germany 10 the Roman 
fold were constant. Without such political and re- 
ligious support as Bavaria supplied, and ALthout the 
influence of the example which Albrechl's suppres- 
sion of Protestantism and the revival of the Roman 
Church within its borders affonJed, Jhe counter- 
Reformation would have won no such successes in 
Germany -ab came to il in the .'iecond half of the f^ix- 
teenth century'. What Atbrcchl stood for in Ger- 
many that PhIMp IT. of Spain represented on a scale 
commensurate with western Christendom, Son of 
Charles V- and receiving from him the sovereignty 
of Spain (1556), the Xethcrlands, and of the Spanish 
contjuests in Italy and the New World, he bent his 
energies* till his death in [S9^- l<^ th<^ extirpation 
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of Protestantism. Never heartily a friend of the 
Jesuits, and with much of thai independence of 
the papacy in maltcre of administration which had 
marked the Spanish monarchs since the reign oF 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he yet made the restoration 
of Cathohcism hi^ first object. In fixity of purpose, 
in relentlessne^'! of method, he surpassed every ruler 
of his lime. He crippled permanently the power 
and resources of Spain in his endeavor But, whUc 
he lived, CathoIic]>im had in him its chief poLilical 
supporter, and Protestantism was not freed from 
peril L)f forcible cjctinctlon till his plan<> had shown 
themselves impossible of accomplishment. 

So it came about that the Roman Church, at the 
time of Melanchthon's death, pre&t.-ntcd a very dif- 
ferent spectacle: from thai exhibited when Luther 
had bef^n hifi work. Its principles were essentially 
unchanged, but it had had a thorough awakening. 
The revival of piety and of theology, the formula- 
tion of it5 doctrines, its missionary 2cal, above all 
the enthusiasm and activity of lis new order, the 
Jesuits, and the support of able princes, lAerc all 
manifestations of vigorous life. It had renewed its 
strength and was ready to contest the right of Prot- 
estantifim to exist in Christendom. 




CHAPTER X, 

THE STRUGGLE FOR MASTHRV. 

V the op^nin^ of the seventh decade; of 
the sixteenth cc-ntury. the various lyprs 
of tliu Kefcirm;ition had crysliillizctl 
into iluniblp form. Ko new doctHnal 
principles of importance wr^rc being de- 
veloped. No further attempts .il a compromise 
which should unite Catholics and Prof est nnu were 
undertaken. The Reformation had worked out Its 
character* The mo^t conspicuous of its leaders had 
p^Lsscd away or had about run Iheir Course. Zwln^ti 
and Luther had gone long belon:. The ycnir 1555 
had seen Germany divided between Catholicism and 
Lulheraiiism by the Peace of Augibitq;. In 1556 
Ignatius Loyola djt^d. In i55JiCh^r]eH V- dosed 
his eventful career, and the accession of EliEabeth 
gave the upper hand permanently to Proie-^itmiism in 
England. The next year Calvin published the C"»ni- 
pleted form of hi A Instilutfs, and Carafia ended hi-i 
long life- Melanchthon passed from the storms of 
a woHd which «o weaned him in 15^, and the same 
year witnessed the determination oE ScotUnd for 
the Protestant side. In 1563 the Council of Trent 
finished a work a large part of which had been com- 
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pitlod ten years before, and Ihi; ye^r foUowing Cal- 
vin ceased frutn hia GenL-van bbors, Wilh the ex- 
ception iif John Kinjx, nnne of the formative men 
of the creative period of the Reformation age re- 
tnamed. As a movement^ the clmracter of the 
Reformation, Protestant and Catholic, was dotcr^ 
mined. 

But though the character of tho Reformation had 
thus become iixed, the quLsliLiii of the division of 
western Christendom between its various types was 
never more Unsettled. If northern Germany, i^ev- 
eral of the great cities nf its southern portion, a 
considerable part of Switzerland, and the Scardi' 
navian lands could be reckoned as Prutut^tant, and 
England and Scotland, though with much less cer- 
tainty, counted as facing in the same directioni 
Spain and Italy were evidently Roman. Between 
the two type:*, as yet in doubt were France, on the 
whole decidedly inclint^d to the Catholic side, and 
the Netherlands, southern Gennany and AusUia, the 
religious destiny of which was wholly problematical. 
They were to be the battle-ground between Catht^l- 
icisni and l^rote^tantism, and this battle was neces- 
sarily lar^iily political and to be decided by military 
force. For such a contest the Roman side, if 
united, possessed great superiority. The resources 
of the Spanish sovereign in income and in troops of 
proved valor were the greatest of any king in Eu- 
rope, and the ruler of France, though not as yet his 
equal, was the head of a nionarchy more compact 
and re-^ourceful than that ol any Protestant prince. 
The J'roteiiCant states of Germany were individu- 
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ally weak and initisposeJ lo efTc^tive combined ac- 
lion. The Scandinavian lands had nol ytt counted 
much in the acale of European politics. Scotland 
was dictracicd and insiigrificant. England, though 
Protestant in poh'cy during the opening years of 
the rcfgn of its new sDvcrr^Tgn, Elizabeth, was still 
divided and uncertain internally', and, if unitcdn was 
supposed to be no match for Spain or even for 
FVance. It was evident that a united CathoUciam 
could force Frolestantism to a fight for its life. 

Catholicism had not thus far been united poHt]< 
cally. That disunion, more ihiin any other cause, 
had permitted Protestantism to grow. The rivalry 
between France and the Habsbur^ monarchy had 
prevented the execution of the Edict of Worms, 
had wcll-nlgh fnistrated the general council which 
Charles V, desired, nnd had, in the end, ruined the 
life-work of lliat emperor and enabled the Luthcr- 
an? of Gentiany to win for themselves a legal stand' 
ing. That rivalry, eontendinj; for control of Italy, 
had involved ihe popes of the early Reformation 
period in policies oftentimes of great advantage to 
Protestantism, as when Clemi-nl VII. released 
Ftancis L from the treaty of Madrid in 1526, and 
thereby renewed the wars which had apparently 
been brought to an end by the victory of Pavia, 
But now, at the clo^e of the sixth decade of the 
sixteenth century-, this rivalry se<:me<i about over, 
Th<: Calholio political ft>rccs were uniting. Prot- 
estantism was Lo experience ils greatest peril while 
this umon continui;d. 

By successive acts of ab^iicatian In [554* iSSSi 
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and 1356, Charles V. transferred to liLs son riiilipll. 
the sovereignly o[ tho^c portums *if Italy of wliich 
the SparE^rds were masters, of the Netherlands and 
of SpBiTi- The crown uf the empire Charles V. 
could rol add to these gifts to his son, as he wished. 
In 1558, it went to Charles's brother, Ferdinand I. 
In many ways, however, this division was far from 
being a loss to the Spanish monaTi:hy. Germany 
had been a source of sore perplexity to the cool and 
skilful Charles V. Germany more than half Prot- 
estant would ]i3.ve proved an embarrassrnent rather 
than a htlp to Charles's fanatic and tyraivnous soil' 
With the sovereignty of Spain, Itdly and the Neth- 
erlandia, Philip 11. inherited hii5 father's protracted, 
but unfinished, war with Henry IL of Ftanci? — a 
war of which the main features thus far had been 
the gain by T-lonrj' of Ihc German fortress- cities of 
Mctz. Verdun and Tou] as the price of aid to Ger- 
man Protestants, and the gallant defence of Mcti 
by the duke of Guise against CharlesV.'s attempt 
tu rej^ain it. This war had bct:n scartcly suspended 
by the truce of Vaucellcs in 1556 when it was re- 
newed by Caraffa, now become Pope Taul IV., who 
hoped, svLth French aid> to drive the SpLiniards out 
of Italy. This fiery pontiff, in many respects one 
of the founders of the counler-RcfoTmalioh. was 
politically the last of the popes to attempt to give 
independence to Italy by playing off the great 
rivals — France and Spain — against each other. But 
in the renewed war the advantages came to Spain, 
The duke of Alva defeated the pope and maintained 
the Spanish grasp on Italy ; and c»n the northern 
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frontier of France a composite army of Spaniards 
and Nelhcrlanders. Urgcly owing to tUc skill of the 
Ncthiirlandish gencml of cav^lryj Lamonii, Countof 
Kgmont (15:12-68). completely routed Iht French 
near Si. Qwcnlin in August, 1557. Though the 
duke r>f Guise took Calais from Spafn'Ti English 
allies the next year, a second Spanish victory was 
won by Egmont near Gravelincs in July, 1558. 
Thcac succasscfi failed to yield the Spaniards what 
they might, owing to Alva's religioua scruples about 
pushing matters too far against the pope, and 
rhilip's own want of energy and skill in following 
up the northern victories, NcvcrthelcsSj they won 
more thin Cliarles V. had gained in ail hxa long 
struggles. No pope thereafter for two generations 
venlunid to quf?>ition Spanish supremacy in Italy; 
and the treaty drawn at Catcau-Cambr^^s in April, 
1559. established a peace between France and Spain 
that was largtly to unite those ci^untrics for the sup- 
pression of Protestantism for the next thirty years. 
Probably that result would not have been as per- 
manent as it proved had not Henry 11. been killed 
in a tournament three months after the treaty was 
signed, and France, under the successive rule of his 
wcttk sons, Francis 11. (i559-6o\ Charles IX. (1560- 
74), and Henry III. (1574-89), become the scene of 
bitter civil Hfrifc as to whether toleration should be 
enjoyed by the French Huguenots or not. These 
things made it impossible for France to resume the 
old struggle for the political mastery of Europe, and 
bound her policy, as far as she may be said to bavo 
bad a policy, fast to that of Spain, 
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Pmbahly the moment of highest danfjer for Prot- 
estantism in Europe was in the kw months alter 
the death of Hc^nry II- Philip still had the support 
of all his subjccfs, England hud not yet become 
prcdomitianlly iVotesUnt in spirit. Scotland was 
entering on the throes of the Reformation struggle, 
Eiizflbeth's title to the throne of England, or to 
legitimacy of birth, \va& denied by Marj- "Queen of 
Scots/' wiffi of Francis 11, of France; and if this 
denial WEis^ustEfied. as many thought it, then France, 
England and Scotland bdonged to a husband and 
wife of strongly Roman sympathies. Had their 
claim then been ?iupported by Philip of Spain, it is 
not too much to say that the religious history of 
western Europe would have been altered- Th< 
Reformation would have run a different course in 
England) Scotland and the Nether]and>i. But, de- 
voted son of the Roman Church as Philip was, a 
combination that should put England, France and 
Scotland undtr joint rulei^ was too dangerous to 
the politica] supremacy of Spain to be welcome; 
and he therefore really, though unobtrusively, aided 
Elizabeth — thus throwing away, for good political 
reasons, the be^t opportunity that ever came to him 
to further the counter-Reformation. When, a few 
months later, Mar>' returned to Scotland a widow, 
and France passed from her hut^band'ii hands, the 
oppoilunity was gone, for Scotland had declared 
(or the Reformation, France was entering on a civil 
war, and premonitory symptomg of rcstivcness under 
Spanish rule could be perceived in the Netherlands. 
The death of the fairly forceful, if not highly 
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talented, Heniy II. in the fulness of hife strength 
left the crort'n of France to a fet:bk boy of sixtctci, 
Francis IL, and set three nval forces into struggle 
for the control that tht- y^iing king was loo w^alc to 
cyerdsc. Most Influential in the councils of the new 
sovereign were two gifted brothers, Ftan^ia, dulcc 
of Guisc (1519-63), the defender of Meta and con- 
queror of CalEiis, and Charles (1524-74), eminent 
among the French clei^ a^ archbUhop of Rhcims, 
and known as the Cardinal of Lonaine. Sprung 
from a younger branch of the ducal family of Lor- 
raine, which had gained prominence in France 
through the military services of their father, Claude 
of Guise, under Francis I., they were looked upon 
by many of the French nobilily as foreigners and 
upstart*, 33 wt'li a.i dreaded hy reason of their 
abilities. Francois was the ablest general that 
France could show. Chadcs was a prelate fully im- 
bued with the ideas of the counler-Refomiation. 
Both were men of the utmost ambition and unscru- 
pulouaness, and both were devoted to the cause of 
Catholic restoration. At the accession of Francis 
II,, whose wife, Mary " Queen of Scol»i/' was their 
niece, these men praclicaily look cnnlrol of the mili- 
tary and civil government of France in the name of 
the young king; and their authorfty increased the 
persecution of the Proles tant*. 

In polar religious and political opposition to the 
Guises were the CaKinists of France— the Hugue- 
nots^ In spite of augmenting persecution, Prot- 
cBtantism of the Genevan type, CalvinistJc in 
theology and Presbyterian in government, had won 
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adhercnls in Friiiicc, cspetially \\\ ihc south and 
west. By I555i llit^y had a church in Paris itseLfj 
though Paris was of all French cities that, perhaps, 
the most hostile to the Genevan Reformation. In 
J 559^ soon after thi: peace of Catuau-Cambr^sis was 
signed, they held their first natioiul synod at Paris, 
and adopted a Confession of Faith. Even a year 
before that meeting, the Venetian ambassador esti- 
mated their strength at four hundti^d thousand. 
Among their adherents, most of whom were from 
the middle classes, were a number oE the high 
nobility of France, and. conspicuously, members 
of two families of great distinction — lho.se of Bour- 
bon and of Ch&tiilon. The head of the former 
house, Antoine de VendAme, himself a prince of 
royal blood, ^vas the husband of Jeanne d'Albret, 
titular queen of Navarre, and daughter of Mar- 
guerite d'Angouleme. Though of weak abilities, 
his tank gave him much conspicuity. Anloine's 
younger brother, Louis, prince of Cond£, was a 
gallant soldier, though a mun of impulses. Of the 
house of Ch^tillon, the leader was Gaspard de 
Coligny (1517-72), known as Admiral Coligny, 
though his services were on land rather than on 
the sea — 3 man of sterling char^icter, statesmanlike 
abilities, intelligent and devoted Calvinism, and 
high military reputation, both as the reorgani^er of 
the French infantrj' and as the heroic defender of 
St. Qucntin. Religious principles mingled with 
political jealousy to induce these men to oppose 
the house of Guise ; and the Huguenots, though a 
mere fraction of the population of France, were so 
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ably led a^; to count for much more than their weight 
in numbers- 
Had these tv/^o partit-'s been a[l of importance in 
France, the situalion would have been simple, and 
Its solution probably prompt. But a third factor 
was to enlcr inlc the slru^iilC' the influence of the 
queen-mother, the widow of Henry II,, Catherine 
de' Medici (1519-^1^). A grand-niece of Pope 
Qement VIL, endowed with all the >^k[ll, capacity 
for intrigue, ambition :ind unscrupiilouiiness that 
marked the great Klorcnlinc family from which she 
sprang^ she was without serrous concern as to the 
religious aspects of the stru^lc which wai about to 
convulw France, but, though ofttn irresolute aii to 
details of policy, was determined to rule and to pre- 
serve unimpaired ihe powers of the crown amid the 
contests of the great nobles. Hence she made use 
of both parties, and was heraelE loved by neither. 
Without influence under the reign of her husband, 
who paid far more heed to the counsels of his mis- 
tress, Diane de Poitiers, she plotted and bided her 
time, 

Calvin had taught that the powers that be are 
ordained of God and had opposed any rebeUion 
against ft sovereign ; but to repel usurpers, such as 
Ihe Guilds seemed, was quite anollier matter in the 
eyes of many Calvinists. Though Calvin disap- 
proved his plan as designed, a Calvinist gentleman 
of Perigord, La Renaudie by name, probably with 
the approval of CondS, now conspired with others 
to seiKe the king and the Guises and transfer the 
government to the Bourbons in March, 1363. The 
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plot, known as Iht '" Conspiracy uf AniboJhO,"' com- 
pletely failed. Thougli, in the fear which the peril 
inspired, the severer aspects of the represaion of 
Protestant ism temporarily disappeared, the Ciiiseg 
flpeedtly recovered. It wjs widely bdicvcd that 
they wort about to force the acceptance of a Catho- 
lic creed on all clergymen and lay-ofRciala thrtjugh- 
out France on pain of death ; and they would have 
executed Coiid^ on Decembiir lo had not the sud- 
den demise of Trancis 11.^ five days before, unex- 
pectedly checked their measures. 

Charles IX,, rrancirt's bmtherand successor, waa 
not yet eleven, and with his accession the controlling 
power came for the first time to hismothefj Catherine 
de' Medici, aided by a statesman of broad and con- 
ciliatory views — Michel dc rHflpiial {1504-73), who 
had become chancellor of France in T560, She now 
aimed at a reconciliation of the factions, released 
Cond^ from prison, greatly hmiled the pov^er of the 
Guises, and gavf Antoine, king of Navarre, the 
head of the Bourbon house, the leading place among 
the nobles of the court. The Huguenots, who had 
been well-nigh in despair, now rejoiced, and hidulged 
the most flattering hopc5, the more so that open 
demands were made in the Stales General for a 
complete reform of the dvil and religious constitu- 
tion of FTance» that a public discussion of the doc- 
trinal differences betwi^en Catholic and Protestant 
theologians was held at Potssy in September, 1561, 
in which Theodore Bcza presented the Calviniatic 
faith before the king and court, and that, in Jan- 
uary, 15*52, an edict was issued through PHflpitar^ 
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influence, by the govcrnincnl at St, Germain, by 
which (he Hugucnols first g^mt'd t>fEicial rftognilJon, 
and were: allowed lo assembte without ^rms for wor- 
ship except in the walled towns- It was believed 
that the Huguenot congregations numbered already 
more lha.n two thousand, and lo the more sanguine 
the conversion of France to Protestantbm seemed 
imminent. 

But the Catholic party, headed by the Cubes, 
looked upon these acts with aversion. Rather than 
submit, they would provoke war. An attack upon 
an unarmed Huguenot congregation worshipping at 
Vassy, by the hody-^uiLid of the duke of Guise, on 
March i, 1562. threw France into flame and began 
c^vil wars of extraordinary ferocity. In sympathy 
with ihe Guise? stood Annede Montmorency, grand- 
constable of France, and Marshal St, Andr6, and 
they won to their side the wenk king of Navarre. 
The Leadership of the Ifuguenots devolved on 
Condfi. The quecn-molhcr was for the moment 
powLTluss. The Catholics gained help from Spain, 
the Catholic Swiss cantons and the pope, the Prot- 
estants from England and Germany, Normandy 
was the first seat of the war, and in an attack on 
Rouen, the king of Navarre received a wound thai 
cost him his life. On December 19, 156?, the rival 
armies met at DreuXn in an indecisive battle, St. 
Andr£ was killed. Cond^ taken by the Catholics 
and Montmorency by Ihe Huguenots. Great cruel- 
ties were perpetrated on both sides. But on the 
whole, the Catholics were gaining, when, in Feb- 
ruary^ 1363, llic duke of Guise was murdered by a 
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Fro[.t^ta.rit ^mpa.Chizer as he was besieging^ the 
Huguenot stronghold nf Orleans. Ht? li:ft hii title, 
and a burning desire to avenge his death, to his Ihir- 
teen-ycar-old son, Henry— the duke of Gui^c of the 
later Huguonot struggles. The successive los* by 
death or capture of their four leaders discouraged 
the Catholics. Catherine wanted peace wi!h both 
parties, and tbe war came to an end in March, 1563, 
with the Edict of Amboise, The Huguenot nobles 
were allowed Irecdom in religion, one place of public 
worship was allowed the Frotestanl common people 
of each govcmmenta.1 district, rvnd in each city where 
they then eNisted the Calvinist services were to con- 
tinue. In Pari^i, however, only Catholic worship 
shotild be tolerated. Neither side was satisfied With 
the result; but, considering their great numerical 
Inferiority^ the scale of victory may be said to have 
indin^jd to that of the Huguenots. But C^tht^rinc 
de' Medici, whose skill in pUying both parties had 
largely brought about the peace, gained niore from 
it than either. 

For several years the exhaustion of Catholics and 
Proteslanls and the skill of Catherine enabled hcrto 
keep peace. She resisted the urgency of Philip H, 
and the personal exhortations of his able ambas- 
sador, the duke of Alva^ in 1565, to turn her forces 
to the suppression of Protestantism. But a con&tant 
state of friction continuedj and contemporary Span- 
ish severities in the Netherlands added to tht? grow- 
ing tension. The Huguenots beheld with fear the 
renewed influence of tht: cardinal of Lorraine at 
court — they planned once more a secret rising which 
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dioutJ puE. chc^m in conttoL of thi^ Ecin^;. In Sep- 
lembtr, 1567, the attempt failed; but the result 
wa* a bncf second war, resulting tn a practical con- 
firmation, by the treaty of Longjiimeau, in March, 
1568, of the priviiegcs embodied in the Edict of 
Amboisc of 156J. The truce was only temporary, 
Catherine and mniny alher? regarded the Huguc- 
nota as having been unju3li5abLe aggressors in the 
last struggle ; and the queen now dismissed the 
modcmte THopital, joined the policy of U^e car- 
dinal of Lorraine, forbade Protestant worship, and 
ordered Protestant ministers to leave France within 
fifteen days. The result was the outbreak, in the 
autumn of 156S, of the third Huguenot war. It 
went badly for the Protestants. In March, 1569, 
they were defeated at Jarnac and Cond^ killed. 
CoHgny now led the Huguenots, and was defeated 
at Montontoui in the following October; but he 
was a soldier of grei^t resources* and in Rochelle the 
Huguenot cause had 3 fortress of strength. Both 
parlies were (exhausted, and Queen Catherine was 
growing restive under the increasing; influence in the 
greater politic? of Europe as well as in the affairs of 
France, which the continuance of the struggle was 
giving Philip 11. Even the more ardent French 
Catholics fett that Philip was acting rather for his 
advantage than for that of France. The result was 
a new treaty — that of St. Germain— in August, 1570. 
by which the Huguenots were assured free exercise 
of worship, except at Paris and in the presence of 
the court, were granted equal rights, and assigned 
possession of four cities as a pledge for \x% fulfil- 
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nicnt. The Huguenots were thus made a state 
wfthin the state. The effect of thi^ padRcation 
and of the jealousies of Spanish aggmiidizeinent 
which were to a considerable extent its cause 
wrought a ^eal, thouRh temporary, change in the 
attitude of France. The thought aw^okc of a re- 
newal of that ancient stmgglc with Spain, rehn- 
quij^hcd only eleven yeara before, of conquest at 
Spain's expense, which a successful intervention in 
the disti^rbcd aETairiJ of the Netherlands might bring ; 
and with that thought came an unwonted promi- 
nence at court of the Huguenots who were Spain's 
most determined enemiesT and especially of that 
most famous of living French soldiers, the Hugue- 
not chieftain, Admiral Coligny. 

The contest in the Netherlands, with which that 
in France was largely interlocked, though resulting 
ultimately in a great extension of the power of 
Protestantism, began in political, quite as much as 
in religious, disputes, and was throughout largely 
involved in efforts for political freedom. The 
Netherlands, as has already been noted, were pre- 
eminently a manufacturing and commercial region, 
a land of flourishing towns, of a population well- 
to-do and well-educated far beyond the average 
of western Europe, and marked by that jealousy 
for local rights and dismclinnilion toward all ihat 
would maWe trade difficult which a predominantly 
mercantile people usually exhibits. As it came 
to Philip, In 1S5S, from Charles V,h this old Bur- 
gtmdian inheritance, which marriage had brought 
to the Hab&burgs In I477, Included seventeen prov' 
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ince^, each with il* local governmental institutions, 
its local custom^ and its puculiiiilies of population. 
Its Catholic rcLigious ad m mist ration was equally un- 
centralized. Tht land wa.s divided into four large 
bishoprics, of which three owed spiritual allegiance 
to the archbishop of the French see of Rheims, and 
one to the archbLshop of Cologne— neither of which 
prelates were in Philip's territories, Charics V,, who 
enjoyed high popularity in the Netherlands, and re- 
garded the XLOuntry as his home-land, having been 
born at Ghent, was wise enough, in such changes In 
the Netherland constitution as he eflected. to at- 
tempt no very s^erious interference with the local 
rights of the province?, either political or ecctesias- 
lical. His greater riuthority there enabled him to 
carry out a persecuting policy toward Protestants^ 
however, much more *ievcre than he could command 
in Germany. Though there was much inequality 
in the degree in which his ettictii were enforced by 
his representatives, many executions occurred^ and 
the policy of the emperor was never in doubt. But 
Protestantism grew. Among the middle classes, 
Calvinism displaced the Luiheranism that had en- 
tered from Germany early in Luther's reformatory 
career. Anabaptism wa^i widespread, especially 
among the lower classes. By 1562, as remarked in 
a previous chapter, Ihe adherents to Protestatiti^tn 
were reckoned a hundred thousand. 

The new ruler of these individual and peculiar tcr- 
rvtories had before him a hard Cask in any event ; 
but the fixeii principles of Philip's mind rendered 
hi^ peaceable rule impossible as soon as he began to 
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tran*ilale ihem iniD action. He was detcrm[ncd to 
secure poliiical and religious uniformiiy similar to 
that which existed in Spain, where the king was the 
source of all authority, and where all departures 
fromdoctriuil orthodoxy were suppressed. He had 
no idea that any other form of government was good. 
Dut to apply these principles rigidly to the Nuther- 
lands meant immi^diale and general friction. And 
apply them he did at once. When ht returned to 
Spafn, In 1559. after the conclusion of the war with 
Franco by the peace of Catcau-Cambrdsis, he des- 
ignated his sister. Mai^aret of Parma, an iUcgitimale 
daughter of Charles V>i as regent. The appc»nt- 
tnent itself was not unpopular, since Margaret was 
a Netherlander by birth ; but Phihp placed by her 
side a coHiiiiia, or advisory committee of three, of 
which the animating spirit was that of Philip's de- 
voted frii^nd and experienced public servantf An- 
toine Perrenot (i 517-S6), bishop of Arras, and soon 
to be known as Cardinal Granvella, Not merely did 
GranvcUa heartily support Philip's policy, but hia 
prominence angered the high noble* of the Ncther- 
Undsn to whom he seemed an upstart, in spite of the 
eminent services which his comparatively humble- 
bom father had rendered Charles V, The comaita, 
moreover, in practical admin i strati on , usurped the 
power of the regular councils of state, in which the 
high nobles of the land shared. 

Several acts of Philip, either directly or through 
this new government, roused much hosliltly. 
Though the war with France no longer gave reason 
for their presence, he continued the Spanish troops 
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in the Nrlb<:r|iind>i ^fLer the peace (A Caleaii< 
Cambr^iis. and was induced only with difficulty to 
withdrax^ so menacing a weapon. Even greater 
anger was aroused when, in 1559 and 1560, he pro- 
cured from Paul IV, and Pius IV. a total rcconstitu- 
tion. of the ecclesiastical geography of the Nether- 
lands, by which, insitad <A the fourarcient bishops, 
there should be three archbishops and fifteen bi^hop-i 
in the land. Much was to be said in favor of giving 
to the Netberlands an independent ecclesiastical or- 
f^anlzation ; but these wholesale changes seemed a 
terrifying increa^ie of the power of the Spanish sov- 
ereign, for not only did he nominate the new prelates. 
but their participation in the States General greatly 
(iimint^hed the weight of the old Netherland nobil- 
ity in the councils of state and augmented clerical 
influence in a land withont sympathy for Spanish 
cicjricalism, A thtrd cause for dislike was found in 
Philip's inwstcncc on a rigid enforcement of the 
edicts against "' heresy "—the king using his utmost 
endeavor to strengthen ever)- inslru mental fly for 
the suppression of Protestant ism. Though the 
higher classes had, as yet, little sympathy with a 
revolt from Rome, the Netherlandish people were 
naturally averse to persecution, the Inquisition was 
hurting trade and driving artisan* to England. The 
numerous cruel executions were viewed with in- 
creasing popular abhorrence. 

Chief of the opposition to these measure?;, though 
with no thought of rebellion against Philip, were 
three members of the " State Council,"" who were 
justly reckoned the most eminent of the Ncthcrland 
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nobles. First ill rank and fatnc was Wilh^m <j( 
Nassau (1533-841, prince of Oran^^c, a protiig^ of 
Charles V., bnni a Lutheran, but no* nfiTnliially at 
least a Catholic, as yet apparently simply ,1 splendor* 
loving noble nf considerable talents, but lo develop, 
m the stress of struggle, into one of the firmest, most 
resourceful and courageous of a century of great 
men. Far less sigmficant in retrospect but almost 
as eminent at the lime were the count of Egmont, 
already spoken of as the victor at St. Quentin and 
Gravelines^ and the count of Horn, admiral of the 
Netherlands. These men from the first showed 
Ihemselvea opponents of GranvcUa, earnestly de- 
sirouslomaintain the influence of Netherland nobles 
in the councils of Htate, and to moderate the edicts 
against Protestantism — though none of them were 
now Protestants. To Philip it came gradually to 
seem that they were thcr chief hindrances to the ex- 
ecution of his plans. They led other nobles in a 
union which forced the reluctant king to dif.pense 
with Granvella's services in 1564. Rut their rejoic- 
ing over this success was short-lived ; for though 
Philip withdrew his counsellor^ he did not change 
his policy, bul rather Intensified its obnoviou* re- 
ligious aspects before the close of the year ju^t men- 
tioned by demanding the acceptance and enforce* 
ment of the decrees of the Council of Trent. This 
signified mors searching persecution at a lime when 
the growth of Prolestiintism was showing increas- 
ingly the ill-success of the policy; and, theri^fore, 
early in 1565, the impetuous, but injudicious, 
Egmont was sent to Madrid to enlighten Philip as 




to the state; of affairs in the Netherlands, and. if 
possible, induce a chmige of pnlicy. Esmt»nt w^s 
deceived by the cordiality oF the king's reception ; 
but Philip's determinalion w.ts in no way altered. 
In spite of gr'>*''^g popular discontent, he directed, 
in 1565, a strict enforcement of the laws against 
•* heresy," and energetic support of the Inquisition. 
This unyiiildiiL^ attJludc led to the cireulatLon of 
a petition known as the " Com promise,*' requesting 
a moditication of the cdiclM and protesting i^ainst 
the Inquisition, by Philip Marnix of Ste. Alde- 
gonde, Henrj", count of Brederodc, and Louis of 
Nassau, younger brother of William of Orange, 
which received some two thousand signatures of 
Protestants and Catholics alike, though the highest 
of the nobles did not care to commit themselves by 
so positive a step. On April $, 1 ;66, this petition 
was formally presented to the regent— the nick- 
name " Beggars," given to them on this occasion, 
became thenceforth the name of the parly of Nether- 
landish freedomn This act but increased the pop- 
ular excftement. Calvinistic preaching now was 
heard openly in many places. The Protestant 
movement showed it«! real strength. The organiza- 
tion of a Caivinistic national church was sketched, 
And in August, 1 566, a tremendous series of icono-^ 
clastic riots, vigorously opposed by such men as 
William of Orange, wrecked the windows, images 
and pictures in hundreds of NifthetUnd churchts. 
The people were ^ou?>ed, at last, no Ic^s than the 
nobles. In the terror oE the moment, the regent 
granted a measure of freedom of worship. 
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To PhiTip ihi^i seemed flat rebellion lo be met only 
by prf>mpl wvcKiy, c^npecially toward Ihc high 
nobles, whom he deemed the authors of the di-i- 
turbance». But he moved cautiously. Almost all 
the Nethcrland leaders, save William of Orange, 
were deceived as to his Intentions ; but no one could 
be blind to their meaning* when, in August, 1567^ 
thedukeof Alva(i5o8-S2), reputed one of the ablest 
of Spanirihi^enerals, arrived at Brussels with a picked 
Spanish army and instructions that plarcd the 
government practically Tn his hands. Egmoni and 
Horn were treacherously seiicd. Orange escaped 
his power. A ferocious court — (he *' Council of 
Troubles" — was established, and immediate execu- 
tions followed- The Inquisition was intensified. 
Meanwhile WilUam of Orange, siifc in Germany, 
waii raising money and troops, and in May, 1568, 
his brolher, Lciuis of Nassau^ began a war by de- 
feating a Spanish detachment at Hciligcr Lee. Alva 
replied by the execution of Egmoni and Horn, and 
even more effecttvcly by a campaign of much bril- 
liancy in the summer and autumn nf that year, in 
which he routed Louis of Nassau and exhausted the 
resources of William of Orange, Alva was now at 
the height of his power. Executions were con&tant, 
hundreds fled the land. But a further step, in i$69, 
aroused opposition from many whom his previous 
acts of tyranny had not affected. He determined 
to introduce a system of taxation with which he was 
familiar in Spain. One per cent, was levied on all 
property, five per cent, on transfer.^ of real estate, 
and Itn per cent, on sales of merchandise. What- 
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ever such taxes might accm In n on -commercial 
Spain, 10 the people of the NetUerUnds ihty .ip- 
pcfircd comniercLal rujn. AJva had now alienated 
all classes ; and so strong was the opposition ihal he 
delayed the ctiJorccmcilt of the tax for two years. 
Meanwhile William of Orange, unable Co do much 
for the Netherlands, gave such aid as he could to 
the Huguenots of France in the strugjjle of 1569-70, 
and commissioned sea-rovers, in conduct little better 
than piralcSf who fonnd precarious protection in 
English harbors and preyed on Spanish commerce. 
In April, r 572, a company of these sca-rovcrs un- 
expectedly capiared Brill. The northern provinces 
rose. William of Omngc put himself at the head 
of the movement- Louis of Nasaau captured the 
strong southern fortress of Mons, On July iS, Hol- 
land, Zealand, I'riesland and Utrecht recognized 
WJlliam ^s their stadt holder. It was in rc^dity, though 
not in ronn, or even yet in inieniion, a decla^ration 
of independence. The prince and people expected 
the immediate aid of France, where Charles lX,f 
under the guidance of Coligny, seemed about to 
renew the ancient quarrel ttHih Spain. Had France 
»o done at this time, the freedom of most of the 
Netherlands from Spanish lyrannywould have been 
quickly secured, though their southern portion would 
have been annexed by France, 

But an event of horrifying atrocity now suddenjy 

Itered the policy of France and beclouded the 

'br^ht prospects of the Netherlands revolt. To 

cement the reconciliation of the French religious 

factions, a marriage was agreed upon, in spite of 
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the opposition of the pope, between Marguerite of 
Valoi^, sister of Kin^ Charles IX., and Henry of 
Navarre, the young head of the house of Do^irbon, 
Ihe Protestant son of that Aritoinef king of Navarre, 
who haJ lost hia life in 1 562, For this wedding, the 
chiefs of the Huguenot party and many Catho- 
lic nobles of France assembled in the fanatically 
Catholic city of Paris in August, i>73. The Guise 
faction iind the Spanish interest naturally looked 
with alarm upon the altered policy of France. 
Henry, ihf young duke of Guise (i 550-88), viewed 
Coligny with special hatred as supposedly responsi- 
ble? for Iho death of his father, and, more important 
yet, Catherine de" Medici began lo fear lest CoUgny 
should usurp the mflucrce wh^h she had thus far 
exercised over her royal son. On August 22, an 
attempt was made to assassinate Coligny. It failed; 
and the queen mother received renewed proof of the 
value placed by Charles IX. on the ^Huguenot ad- 
miral. In a panic of fear for her own authority, she 
resolved on a =itep which she secma for some time 
previous to have regarded aPi possibly an ultimate 
weapon, but for which she had Till now made no 
definite plan — she would rid hcrst-lf of CoUgny, and 
of the Huguenots who would be likely to avenge 
him, by a general massacre. For this scheme, the 
hatred of the Guises and the fanatic population of 
Paris fumi>^Iied abundant tools, Charles IX.. whose 
nature was weak rather than deliberately cruel, was 
won to the plan by representations that the Hugue- 
nots were plotting to avenge in some way upon him 
the attack already made on Coligny. Preparations 
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were quickly finished ; and. on August 24, St, 
Bartholomew's Day^ the storm broke. Admiral 
Colignyand many of the foremost Huguenots of 
France were killedn with hundreds of their follow- 
ers, as if they had been wild beasts, and these scenes 
of slaughter were widely repeated in the smaller 
cities of Fmnce- Estimates of ihe number of vic- 
tims vary greatly ; but a total sacrifice of five thou- 
sand in Paris and of four or five times as many in the 

lole of France is not improbjible. 

The news of this bloody deed was hailed with re- 
joicing^ at Rome and at Madrid ; and with ^ood rea- 
son, if blind religious passion could overlook its 
moral cnormityn for it had freed the Catholic cause 
from a great perQ. The policy of France, as pUnned 
by Coligny, was instantly reversed. The outlook 
for the success of the party of freedom in the Neth- 
erlands was rendered almost desperate. The sacH- 
ficesi dangers and ravag;cs through which that ua* 
happy land had lo pass till the defeat of the Armada, 
in 1588, were the fruit of this massatrc. From the 
point of view of those who rejoiced over it» it 
seemed at first a most successful stroke. 

Yet it did not brin^ to its authors or appUuders, 
in reality, the lasting advEvnlages th,^t they hoped. 
Catholic sentiment in France was divided by the 
very horror of the deed. Though the Huguenots 
were crippled by the deaths of their older leaders 
and the enforced conformity to the court religion of 
Henry of Navarre and the younger Cond^, they 
were not broiccn. They cam*; out of a new war — 
the fourth of the long scncs— in 15/3, ^^^^ their 
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privileges only slightly abridged, and with high 
military rt'pulL' jjiiiued from their heroic defence of 
Rochclle. The death of Qurles IX., in 1574, was 
followed by the accession of his brother, Henry III- 
^a man of thoroughly evil character, wholly under 
the dominance of Catherine, and conspicuous in 
furthering the massacre of St, Bartholomew, The 
fifth Huguenot war broke out soon after his reign 
began, and it was at once evident that the Catholic 
party was divided. Its extrcmer members found a 
natural leader in H<!nry of Guise, while the moder- 
ate portion, or " PnUliques," held some understand- 
ing with the Huguenots to be necessary. The war 
dragged on. German troops were obtained by the 
Huguenots. In 1576. Hcniy of Navarre escaped 
from the court and declared himself once more a 
Protestant ; and so hard pressed were Catherine and 
Henry HI, that they accorded tc the Huguenots 
the most favorable terms yet granted them, in the 
year last mentioned. 

This result, and the evident impotency of the 
monarchy to crush Proteiitantism, now induced the 
strict Catholics to form associations in various parts 
of France to maintain the Roman Church even at 
the expen^t of resistance to the king. Out of these 
there developed the *' League," having the support 
of Spain and the pope, and finding its recognized 
leader in Henr>' of Guise, who soon began to dream 
of becoming ultimately king of France. France 
was more than ever dJi^tracted. But the Huguenots 
held their own fairly well in the sixth (TS77) and 
seventh (1580) wars, and gained again definite coH' 
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cessions of (reedom of worship in certain places, ^nd 
a definite prcportion of the jud|;cfl of the higher 
courts of southern France, where the Huguenots 
were mojit strongly represented. After the close of 
this war France had a brief respite from religious 
ilrifc, till the death of Henry Ill/s younger 
brother, Frangois of Anjou and Alengon, in iS^. 
made it evident that with Henry's demise the house 
of Valois would come to an end. Whenever that 
event should occur, Henry of Navarre, now a Trot- 
cat ant. was the natural irucccsstkr ; and to avoid so 
unpalatable an accession as that of a Protestant to 
the throne of France, notonlyGuiiic and the League, 
but Spain and the pcpc^ were to put forth their ut- 
most endeavors. 

Never had William of Orange's hopes for the 
freedom of the Netherlands been higher than when 
they where suddenly dashvd by the massicre of St. 
Bartholomew in 1372. The two year^ that followed 
were the period of intenscat struggle in the war. 
Alva's military abilities were undeniable. The re- 
capture of Mens in September. 1572, rendered the 
Spaniards once more masters of the southern Neth- 
erlands. Mechlin, which had refused a Spanish 
garrison, was sacked as an example. Alva's son, 
Fcderico, successfully invaded the north, capturing 
Zutphen and Naarden before the close of the year, 
and Haarlem in July. 1573. All were treated with 
the barbarity character! ilk of the age. But he 
found a limit to his advance at Alkmaar. which he 
failed to take in the following October. Alva was 
now recalled to Spain, at his own request ; and was 
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succeeded, in November, by Liiis dc Requcsens 
(1535-76). a man o( more politicd skill and greater 
faodcrdtioii th:in Alv^. tlimi^h tkc Spani^^U polity 
was almost unchanged under liis rule. A Force led 
by Louitt of Nassau was defeated and their com- 
mandcT k-illtd ax Mookcrheyde in Apnl, I574i but 
in October the SpauLards were compelled to raise a 
second unsuccessful siege nf Lcyden, which was de- 
fended with heroic constancy, and it was evident 
that the northern Netherlands could not be held by 
the forces of Philip 11. Of iill this heroic defence, 
William of Orange was ihc animating spirit. Thus 
far the southern provinces, which were predomi- 
nantly Catholic, had Ijeen kept in hand tjy the Span- 
iardii, while in ihc north Calvinism made rapid 
strides, and was now professed by VV'ilham himself. 
But shortly aftcrtlic death oF Kecjuesens— an event 
which occurred m March, 1576 — the ill-p.iid Spanish 
troops mutinied j-ncl sacked Antwerp with savage 
cruelly. The reaction of feeling causL-d by ihis 
barbarous outbreak united north and south, for the 
time being, in opposition to Spain, By the Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent, in November, 1576, the provinces 
confederated to drive out the Spaniards, and Prot- 
estantism was reco^ni^.^d as establishc^d in Holland 
and Zealand, though no anti-CathoUc propaganda 
wa.s to be permitted. Such was the state of aflatrs 
when the new Spanish commander, John of Austria 
(1547-78), arrived. An illegitimate son of Charles 
V,, brought dp with almost roya! hannrs in Spain, 
and famous as the victor t>ver the Turki'ih fleet at 
Lcpanto, he was too full of plans for his own ad- 
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vancement to pursue the vigorous policy of his two 
predecessor*, had he so desired* He hoped to make 
the Netherlands a stepping-st^^ne toward England, 
where he mi^hl perchance niari>' the imprisoned 
Mary *' Queen of Scots/' and secure the English 
throne for ht-r and for himst'lf. 

But. though inefficient, John of Aui^tria intro- 
duced a new policy in the trtaiment of the dis- 
tracted Nelhcrbnds. By fomenting the jealousies 
between the Walloon :tnd Catholic south and the 
Teutonic and Protestanlly-iEiclined north, he did 
something to build up a Bpaniiih party ; yet Philip 
IL only partially supported him, and he died, having 
practically laited* in October, 157S, What Juhn at- 
tempted to do waSt however, successfully accom- 
plished by his nephew and successor, Alc^cander of 
Pnrma, who was \o represent Spanish inicTests with 
signal skill till his death in 1592. A general of 
great abilitit^s, his talents as a stalL'sman were almost 
equally marked ; and he set himself to save what 
he c«>uld for Spain. In this work he divided the 
Netherlands^ penn;mKiilly into two sections, largely 
along racial lines. Between l^Bl and 1^8$, he mas- 
tered Ghent, Brussels and Antwerp. Thousands 
of Protestants emigrated from the southern prov- 
inces to the nc>rthern. Kefore he died, the ten 
southern provinces had been won for Catholicism 
and kept for Spain, Philip II. 's Ncihcrlandish 
monument is Belgium. But the seven northern 
provinces were lost to Spain forever On January 
3j, IS79p five of them formed the Union of Utrecht. 
Their plan did not even yci reach to a formal crca- 
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tion oF ^ i\^fs nation. In July, 13^1, alli^t^ii^nce to 
Philip U- wasal last ri^nouncud, Butthaugh much 
of political negotiation remained to be done before 
these provmcM became the United Netherlands, a 
new, vigorous Protestant nation, CaJvinist in its 
state-religion, but tolerant beyond any existing 
countij- of Europe, had been born. Holland was 
the last conripicuuus victory of Protestantism in the 
dUision of ILurope which the Reformation effected. 
And so well had the work been done that when its 
chief architect^ William of Oranj^e, fd]. on Ju]y jo, 
^584, by the bullet of an assassin incited by fanat- 
icism quite as much as by the rewards offert?d by 
Philtp II,, the structure was not overthrown by the 
shock. 

Just a month before the murder of William of 
Orange the death of Henry 111,'s younger brother 
and Lxpettcd successor, Kran^ois, had renewed tlie 
difficulties of France, The Protestant Heniy of 
Navarre was now heir to the throne, yet the League, 
headed by Henry of Guise, and supported by Spain 
and the pope, desired to have Henry of Navarre's 
Calholit uncle, CardinnI Charles Hourbon, recog- 
nized as heir in his stead. It also demanded the 
restoration of many rights and privileges of the 
clergy and nobility which the monarchy had cur- 
tailed. By isSjj the League was powerful enough 
to compel Heniy III. to terms. In July, 15^5, 
Protestant worship was forbidden throughout 
France, and certain cities were given as security into 
the hands of the leaders of the League, in the same 
way that other cities had formerly been given to the 
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Huguenots. The king Wiis really in th<r power of 
the League. In September, Pope Sixtus V. de- 
clared Henry of Navarre and the younger Condi 
excommunicate and incapable of occupying a 
thnone. The consequence of these events was a 
new Huguenot war^ — that of the " three Henrys." 
Of all the j:ariies, tiiat of Henry III. and Catherine 
de" Mcdid was the most contemptible. The League 
grew in strength and popularity. Paris warmly 
supported \\. In TS^?, Henry of Navarre defeated 
the Catholics, but his German allies were heaten \ 
little later by Henry of Guise, and would have been 
much more severely discomfited had not Henry 
in., jealous of the League, permitted them to leave 
France tin easy terms. This act filled the cup of 
the king's unpopularity. On May u, 158B — the 
" Day of the Barricades " — ^the Parisians rose in favof 
of Henry of Guise and compelled Henry HI. to flee 
ttie city. The duke of Guise was evidently more 
powerful than the king. But events marched 
rapidly to a tragic climax. Conscious of his weak- 
ness, and ready to stoop to any means to dd him- 
self of his enemy, Henry III., on December 23, 
i5dS, had Ilcniy of Guise murdered in cold blood. 
A fortnight later the artful, conscienceless Cath- 
erine de' Medici died a natural death. 

On the assassination of Henry of Guise, Henry 
HI. had cried ■ " At last 1 am king '" but the event 
in reality cost him, for a time, about all his remain- 
ing influence. Paris and many ftiher cities of 
France rebelled in Ihe interest of the League, and 
recognized Charles of Guise, duke of Maycnne, 
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yourgcr brother of the murdered Icitlcr, as their 
head. In his perplcxit}', Henry IH. now joined 
the forces of llcnij' cjf Nav:irre, acid they unitedly 
laid sie^t; to F^ns. A congiderablc number of nobles 
now rallied to tiie aid of H«nryIIl.,and a victory 
over the League seemed \vithin the jjraap of the Iwo 
Henrys so strangely joined, when, on August 3, 
1589, Henry HI, was a,'i5as5innted by a fanatic mnnt 
who looked upon him as a traitor to ihe Roman 
Giuse, So ended fn bloiid the house of Valois. 

But while these momentous events had been en- 
acted in France* a tragedy of yet larger signilicancc 
had rim its course in I lit: destruction of I be Great Ar- 
mada, Philip n. had long^ recognized that England 
wa^t the main obstacle in the path of Spanish suc- 
cess ill the Netherlands and Catholic triumph in 
France, English harbors gave refuge to the Neth- 
erland patriots, even while Eng]?indwas professedly 
at peace with Spain. English men and money aided 
the Huguenots. Elizabeth, tortuous In policy by 
nature, and forced to keep the balance between 
rival factions at home, tried the souls of the conti- 
nental Protestants by her fickle support. But Eng- 
land did support them, and that support was inval- 
uable. Little by little Elizabeth totrk a more positive 
position, and from 157S onward, she npenly^ aided 
the Nethcrlaiuh with money ajid men, while Drake, 
even before, made attacks on Spanish settlements 
which amounted to actual, if not nominal, war with 
Spain. 

But though Phihp IT., the pope and the League 
iong recognized that the Catholic reaction on tJie 
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Contmcnt could not be successful while England 
remained a PtolesUnt refuge and help, they had 
strynj; hopes that En^Oand might come f>nce more 
under I he Roman obedience without the diffitult task 
of its previous military conquestn The Catholics in 
Enjjlantl were stil! numerous. Mary "Queen of 
Scots," the heir U> the ihrone, wai tin ardent cham- 
pion of Rome, Should Elizabeth die, they believed 
the policy of England might be reversed. Hence the 
cffortH of the counter- Reformation were long directed 
'ard slrcntjlhtning the Catholic patty in England 
devising measures to put Mary on the throne. 
To this end, in ^570, TopeFius V. detbred Elizabeth 
deposed ;Lnd excomntunicate. With this object in 
view, Willutm Allen (1532-^), the ablest English 
Catholic* cstablisliL-d, in 136B, a college at Douai, 
which soon aent " seminary priest?; '" in numbers to 
kindle political and religious resistance to Elizabeth 
in England itself. On lines similar to those char* 
acteristic of this Douai mission institution, Allen 
reformed the CoiUgium Anj^lic^num at Rome, and 
brought the Jc>iuits into England from 15&0 onward. 
Their j^eaHor Catholicism w;is martyr-like ; but their 
politkal intriguer and plotb led to that feeling* still 
largely hereditary in the Anglo-Saxon race, that 
Roman aggressions imply something unpatiiotic and 
underhanded. Eh/abeth's government met ihcm 
with an elaborate spy system, and with severe and 
often cruel executions— no less than a hundred find 
twenty-three priests and Jesuits being put to death 
during her reign- Much of this seventy was due to 
fear engendered by a third method by which some. 
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at lea^l, of the champions of the counter-Refonna- 
tion sought its advance m England — thai of plots 
involving Elizabeth's a5sa!4si nation. How real the 
danger from such plols in that age was, the death of 
William of Orange and Ihc fate of the heads of the 
various parties in France IlLuatr^te, 

Elizabeth's strength and the source of failure of 
all these efforts of the counter- Reformation were 
iiltle understood abroad, it lay in the powerful 
sense of nationality characteristic of England — a 
feeling of Engliind for Englishmen that was fitronc 
enough to bind English Protestants and Catholics 
together in resistance to foreign aggregsion, and 
made both pariit-a Englishmen first. But the vanity 
of their expectations was not clear to the continental 
Catholics til! the execution of Mary "Queen of 
Scots," Februarys, 1587. removed the central ob- 
ject of Intrigue and the hope of a Catholic i^acces- 
sion to the throne of Elizabeth. Encouraged by 
financial aid from Pope Sixtus V., and by the rep- 
reFienlalions of AUen. whom the pope now made a 
cardinal, Philip 11. now fitted out a great f^eet to 
conquer England for the Koman obedience, to pre- 
vent further English aid to the Netherlands, and to 
enable the Guises to determine the French succes- 
sion in accordance with the wishes of the League. 
Had the plan succeeded. Protestantism would have 
disappeared as a political force in western Europe, 
and \\% suppression as a religious p^Tty would prob- 
ably have resulted. In Spain the expedition was 
looked upon a5 a crusadtn and the flower oE the 
Spanish army and navy embarked on the one hun- 
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dred and thirty-two vessels which were assembitd at 
Lisbon in the spring of 15S8. Beside the 5(>liiiers 
carried in the fleet, the plan proposed the transfer 
of Alexander of Piirma and his veterans from the 
Netherlands to English soil. The main work of 
the Spanish fleet was to be to protect this transfer- 
Sailing from Spain, the "Great Armada " was mel in 
the Channel, late in July, by the ^m-dler, but belter 
handled, English vessels, and without being de- 
feated in a pitched battle, was thrown into con- 
fusion, its conjunction with the forces of Alexander 
of Parma frustra^ted, and its course so harassed and 
impeded that its commander determinc^d to sail Ixick 
to Spjin -irnund the Orkneys rither than to risk a 
return through the Channel, In this attempt storms 
wrought enormous destruction, and of the proud 
armament not more than fifty-three crippled ves- 
sels reached Spain in October, The Rreat deliv- 
erance had been wrought for England by the united 
patriotic efforts of Englishmen, Catholic as well as 
Protestant. Philip's hope of a Catholic rising proved 
utterly futile. But even more than the work of men 
the winds and waves wrought for England to the 
frusliation of the Spanish anticipations. With the 
destruction of the Armada, the life-work of Philip 11, 
wflsshattpre*!, and the counicr'Reformation in west- 
ern Europe was checked as a political force. Eng- 
land was the rock on which the threatening Catholic 
reaction made shipwreck- 

But though the loss of the Armada, in isSS. is 
seen in retrospect lo have been fatal to the larger 
aspects of the policy of Philip 11., hi^ influence in 
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France Avas never greater than in the years follow- 
iijg that naval disaster. The murder of lienry 111,, 
in August. [589. revived the drooping prospects 
of the Leigucn for Fiance now would have, were 
Henry of Navarrt lo succeed as Henry IV. to his 
hercdic.ity rit^htJi, what the LeagLit: most dreaded 
3iid the pope had declared inadmissible— [i Huguenot 
king. While many of the ■iupporier^i of Henry HI., 
induding a lai^c prnporlioii of the nobles, rallied 
round Henry IV., Mayerne proclaimed Cardinal 
Bonrbon as Charles X,, and as the chief of the 
League, with the stroi^g support of Paris, and sub- 
sidies from Spain, determined to resist all Henry's 
attempts to gain the kingdom of which he was the 
natural sovereign. !n the struggle that followed, 
Henry IV. was greatly aided bj' his personal quali- 
ties. '* The most French of French kings," ht? has 
well been styled. A dashing soldiern of undaunted 
personal courage^ affable, gen[al, eloquent, witty, 
quick nt repartee, sincerely interested in the welfare 
of his countrj', pleasure-loving, and of easy morality, 
his virtue* readily won friends, while his faults were 
lightlycondoned. He had to conquerthe kingdom 
before he could possess it, and the task Wiis arduous. 
A briHiant vicloiy^ at Ivry, in March, 1590^ enabled 
him to lay siege to Paris, and the city was about to 
surrender when Alexander of Farma and an excel- 
lently equipped Spanish army came To the aid of the 
imperilled League, and Henry IV. had to abandon 
the attack. Similar assistance rendered to the 
League by that able Spanish general early in 1592 
prevented the capture of Rouen when almost in 
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Henry'? grasp. But Alexander dkd before the year 
was out, and I he League was divided by intrigues on 
the part of Maycnne to secure the crown for him^lf, 
and of Philip II. to obUin it for his diiughter. 
Fiiully, in I59J» f^e^^y IV. accepted the Roman 
faith. However unjustifiable at the bar of con- 
science, since there i.s no ri^a^on to .suppose that it 
was d\nt to religious conviction, this act wa? a shrewd 
politick move. The opposition gradually melted 
away, thnuRh the pope did not recognize him till 
1595, and some months more eUpsed before May- 
en ne ntade his peace. 

Wilh the establishment of Henry IV. came a set- 
tlement of the religious questions of France. Uni- 
versal toleration w^s impossible of atta[nment ; but 
by tht Edict of Nantes, in April, 1598, the Hugue- 
nots were granted freedom of worship wherever they 
had conducied if in 1557. though it wa^ forbidden 
in Paris, Rheims, Toulouse, Dijon and Lyons. AH 
offices of stale were now opened to ihem. and they 
were allowed to maintain garrisons in iheir chief 
cities and fortresses. The Edict still left the Hu- 
guenots a state within a state. This favorable posi- 
tion, the mtjst flourishing age of French Protestant- 
ism, lasted till the loss of these corporate political 
privileges by the fall of RochfUc in 162S ; but the 
religioiiatokrauon continued, though with increas- 
ing limitations, till the revocation oF the Edict 
of Nantes by Louis XIV., In T6S5, drove from 
France a large portion of its Protestant population 
to the lasting advantage of England, Holland, Prus- 
sia and America, and reduced those who remained 
to tht? condition of a hunted martyr-Church. 
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Hcnr>' IV, 's chief work for I^raiicc was tlic recov- 
ery of her internal prosperity, almost ruined by Ihe 
long riiligiouswars. In this he waK eminmitly suc- 
cessful. In external policy he reversed the attitude 
of France 3ince 1559, ard r«?turntd to the earlier 
ideals of the nation. Politically he marked out the 
path which Richelieu and Loui^ XIV, were suc- 
cessfully to pursue. He would miike France, not 
Spain, the leading power in Europe, and to that end 
he would ally himseH with all the enemies of Spain 
and of the Austrian house, regardless of their re- 
ligious altitude. In a word. pohLical agj^randize- 
inent, nol religious propai^andi^m, became tlie for- 
eign — thoug'h not the domestic — pohcy of France. 
It was at the inomenL that he was about to attack 
the Austrian forces in the German duchy of Juliers 
and the Spaniards in Italy that he wai! tnurdcred, 
May 14, i6to, by a fanatic, Francois Ravaillac, 
Had he lived the slory of the Thirty Years' War in 
Germany might have been very different from what 
it was to be. 

The year that witnessed the Edict of Nantes be- 
held the death of I'hilip M. (September ij, 1598). 
lie had formed great plans for the counter- Reforma- 
tion. He had spent men and treasure indefatignbly 
For more than forty years to cruah Protestanti?im. 
He had undoubtedly limited its advance and driven 
El from regions where it had entered when his reign 
began. But he had none the less failed, for he had 
aimed at the overthrow of Protestantism altogether. 
Instead, he was compelled to witness the successful 
revolt of the northern portion of the Netherlands, 
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and the defiance of Spain by Proteslani England, 
Iflhc victotyin Frat;cc was, on the whole, on the 
Catholic side, he had yet to see there not merely 
toleration jjrjnttd lo Protestantism < but a reversion 
to the old policy of hostility toward the Hab^bur^ 
hou^e which, more than any other cause, paralyzed 
the counter- Reformation in tta political efforts to re- 
press Protestant ism. 

While the lines in western Europe between the 
two great wings into which Christendom had divided 
were thus iiubsiantiaLly dr;tern\ined by the close of 
the axteenth century, Germany was yet to pass 
throu^t a furnace cf war bcfori^ the relij^ious bounds 
were there decided. The Peace established at Augs- 
burg in I5S5 was but a makeshift compromise. 
Within a generation it had ceased, in several im- 
portant particuW^, to meet the actual conditions of 
Germany, It gave no legal standing for Calvinists, 
who ever since Elector Fricdrich Ilf. of the Palat- 
in.ite had tiign^ili^cd his adhcMon Co the Genevan 
doctrine by the publication of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, in 1563, had been winning lerritories in west- 
ern Germany, where the conflict with Catholicism 
was nio.^t immediate. lE al!iO left the status of 
many of the eccksiastically -owned or ruled tcrri- 
lories of Germany open to grave doubt. As strictly 
interpreted — ^nd the Catholics so interpreted it — 
the Peace sanctioned only such confiscations of 
monastic and other churchly properly as had already 
tal^en pUcc by 155^. The Peace expressly pro- 
vided that when a German prelate accepted Prot- 
estantism he should resign his office »id CerrUorieSi 
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But the Protestants interpreted this as no barrier to 
the t^lcctJun of a Proteiitant to sllcEi a post, if the 
chapter chosct and his retention of the post iF 
already a Protestant when e[ected. Under the 
reigns of the emperors Ferdinand 1. (1558-64) 
and of his son, Maximilian II. (1^64-76), both 
men of lolemnt and conciliatory view?, many ec- 
clesiastical properties^ cispocially in northern and 
eastern Germany, were confiscated — their popula- 
tion having become Protestant — and a number oE 
important north German bishoprics came into 
the hands of Prottslanl "administrators/' This 
transfer was made easy at the time by the over- 
whelming majority of the Protestants ,and the dis- 
heartenmi^nt of their opponent?;. But in no land did 
the counter- R.cformation, and its fore^guard, the 
Jesuits, work more effectively than in Germany. 
Wiih Rudolph Tl.'f; accession to the imperial throne, 
which he wa^ long to occupy (1576-1612), the tem- 
poral headship of Germany and the immediate sov- 
ereignly of the Austrian l:inds came into the posses- 
sion of a devoted Catholic who had imbibed the 
ideas of the court of Philip 11., where he had been 
educated. In I^tvaria, from 15O4 onward, a strenu- 
ous Catholic restoration was in progress under 
Albrecht V. Meanwhile (he Protestanta were 
greatly crippled by the doctrinal dTscusaiions of 
Lutheran theologian?, of which some account has 
already been given, and even more by the hostility 
between Lutherans and Calvinists, so that Protestant 
unity was fast becoming impossible. 

Under th(;5e circumstances the growing confidence 
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of the OiCholJcs expressed itself in an increasing in- 
sistence on Ihe slrict letter o\ Iht Ftriicc of Aiigs- 
hurE — and more. The abbot of FuUU, ihe bishops 
of Bamberg, Salj^burg, Milnstcr and Padcrborn, and 
other rulers, lay and ecclesiastical, tOi>k measure* lo 
root Protestantism oul of their terriloriea. Three 
especially conspicuous defeat? came to the Prot- 
estant cause. In 1582^ the Calholici denied to the 
Protestant administrator of the archbishopric of 
Magdebui^ a right to hit in the Reichstag; and. 
though he |*Ti>tesftd, lie did not make good his 
claim. Even more signihcant, as illustrative alike of 
Catholic advance and of Pmte?irant division^ wa* an 
event of the same year, Gebhard Truchscss, arch- 
bishop of Colore, and one of the seven electors, 
married and declared \\\^ intention to maintain his 
position as a Protestant. Tbiii step, which had the 
approval of a Large p^rt of the inhabiUnts of his 
territory, was cicariy in contravention of the Peace 
of Augsburg, But its success would have given the 
ProteMants a majority in the college of electors and 
accured an fmporfant territory, already largely 
EvaTi^clical and lyin^j between Protestant northern 
Germany and the Protestant Netboriands, perma- 
nently for their cause. But Truchsess wag aided 
by Calvinists. The Lutherans, therefore, would not 
help liim \ and the Catholic forces u'cre at once upon 
bSm. Ht was driven forth, and his territory made 
a Catholic land. The years 1606 and 1607 saw a 
yci more damaging blow. In DonauwUnh, an im- 
perial free city, a Catholic processi'»n was stoned by 
the people, who were almost entirely Protestant. 
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The emperor's council declared the town under the 
Ulii, a.nd dG«iignat(^d Duke MaxLoiiLI^n uf B^v^na Co 
eniortc it. The tity was seized and Caiholic wor- 
ship forcibly established. 

This final slep acemcd likely to bring matters to 
a crisis. On May 14, 1608, a number of south Ger- 
man princes, headed by the Calvlni^t, Elector Kried- 
rich IV, of the Palatinate, and including- the rulers 
of Wiirtembcrg, Ncuburg. Culmbach and Anspach, 
formed a "" Union "' for action in defence of Prut- 
estantism. On July 10, [609, Maximilian of Bava- 
ria and a number of the spiritual princes entered 
into a "League" for Catholic protection. Its 
name recalls that of the Catholic association of 
France. The strong Lutheran states of northern 
Germany were not willing to join the ■* Union," 
nor were the emperor and Austria in the " League," 
The emperor, Rudolph IT, was in feeble health, 
and Austria was yct a largely Trolestanl land. 
Maximilian was ambitious for Bavarian advance- 
ment, Lutheran Saxony opposed the movement. 
It waiE at this point that Henry IV. of France was 
propo.sin[; to make the dispute over the succes. 
ston to Julicrs the occasion of a great attacW 00 
Austria and Spain, when he was murdered. His 
death threw France into confusion till Richelieu 
became its master ; and the *' Union " and 
*' League " faced each other without coming to 
blows for some years loi^ger. 

Four conspicuous forces, represented by four men, 
now existed or speedily developed in Germany. The 
leading influence in the "Union," as wclL as its 
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creator, was Christian of Aiiha.lt. the clucf ad^Ucr 
of Ihe doctor Palatine. A man of j^rcat diplomatic 
ability, he trusted to negotiation rather than tr» 
arms, and made no adequate preparations for a 
struggle, thf seriousness e»f whieh he underesti- 
mated. Very different was Masimihan, ruler of 
Bavaria froni i 59S to T65 1 . a man of strong Catholic 
fcehng, yet 1 eoct, cautious^ efficient adminiitrator, 
whose army was the best drilled, and whose treasury 
wafi the be^t filled in Germany. In him the 
" League " had a capable head. Chief among the 
Lutherans of the norlh was Johann Georg, elector 
of Saxony from \(n [ to 165G — a man without capac- 
ities of leadership or statesmanlike insight, sua- 
picioifs of all union with Calvinists, and anxious to 
preserve peace for his own territories at whatever 
cost. A fourth was Ferdinand of Styria ( I 578-1637), 
a man of intense Catholic feeling, though of limited 
abilities, educated by the Jesuits at Ingolstadt, who 
had vigorously devoted himself to the extlqiation 
of Protestantism from his hereditary territories, and, 
as Ferdinand IL, was to succeed on the imperial 
throne, in 16J9, the feeble Matthias, who had held 
that eminent pont since the death of his brother, 
Rudolph IL, in 1612. To some extent, all these 
forcca were mutually antagonistic. But the Prot- 
estant factions stood much further apart than the 
Catholic, Could the Protestants have united, their 
force would have been decidedly the superior. 

The spark that kindled the conflagration came 
from Bohemia. That land, the population of which, 
like that of Austria, was then largely Protestant, had 
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obtained from Rudolph II., who wa? It? king as well 
as the cmpcTDr^ in ifiof), in the AfaJtsJd/sbrii'f, the 
amplest toleration then existent an}'where in cen- 
tral Europe- The question whether the Bohemian 
throne was elective orhcicditar)- was one in dispute ; 
but, in iGi/t Ferdinand of Styria succeeded in in- 
Uucing the Bohemian Diet to recoEnize his claim to 
heirship* and it was cvidL'nt that Bohemia would 
come under the rule nf -a dtitermintd supporter of 
the countcr-Rcformalion. The Protestants soon felt 
the d I ?;ad vantages of the situation- In May, i6l8, 
a party of disaffected nobles flung the two Catholic 
regents from a high window at Prague — the victims 
marvellously escaping with their live^t. Bohemia 
was now in rebellion, and the Thirty Years' War 
had begun. But the preparations of the Bohemians 
were inadequate. Though they raised an army, the 
nobles and towns were unwUUn^to pay taxes. Sax- 
ony would do nothing for them, and the first real 
help was a little body of troops sent them by a per- 
sistirrnt enemy of the Ifabsburgs. Charles Emmanuel, 
duke of Savoy, under the command of an able sol- 
dier. Ernst of Mansfcid {: 580- 1636), in the early 
summer of 1619, a Bohemian force almost captured 
Vienna, and wai checked only by the personal firm- 
ness of Ferdinand, wha, in August following, was 
chosen empernr, Tht* Hoheminns now felt on the 
high tide of success^ and the same week that Ferdi- 
nand received the imperial election they chose the 
Calvinist, Elector Fnedrich V- of ihc PaUiinate, as 
their king. On the advice of Chnslvan of Anhak, 
Fnedrich accepted the election. Had the Luther- 
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ans, especially Saxony, n^^^ mpportcd him. Bo- 
hemia and Austria would probAbty be Prolestant 
lands to-day. But not merely vas Priedrich a Cal- 
vinlsl. Ills assumption of the Bohemian throne 
seemed the aggr^uidizement of one nobli^ of the em- 
pire at the expense of another, and^ if successful^ 
would have given him two voces in the college of 
electors. Johann Gcot^ of Saxony agreed to be 
neutral. Even the " Union " did not support the 
new Bohcmia.n king. But while FHcdrich wa^ thus 
left to light his battle almost alone, Maximilian of 
Bavaiia and a Spanish force from the Netherlands 
came to the aid of Ferdinand. The army of the 
"League," under the capable Walloon general, 
Jan TzerkEas, Baron Tilly (1559-1632), utterly de- 
feated the BohemLin forces, led by Christian of 
Anhalt, near Pra.guc, on November S, 1620. Mean- 
while Spanish troops threatened the Palatinate, 
Frtedrich fled for his life, his leading Bohemian 
supporters were exfcuted^ the MaJestaUbrJcf can- 
celled, the Jesuits given a large share of the cun- 
fiscal ed property, and the counter- Reform a lion 
vigorously established in Moravia and Austria* as 
well as Bohi'mia, with the result that those lands 
soon became almost wholly Catholic. The " Union" 
was dissolved. 

Fncdrich did not wholly abandon his claim to 
Bohemia, and Maximilian wanted compensation for 
the services rendered Ferdinand IT.; the year 1621, 
therefore, saw the war carried into the Palalinalc. 
Though Fnedtich obtained some assistance from his 
neighbors, the forces that rallied to his aid made 
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tlicmsE:lve!i haled by their iiidiscr[jniiialc plundev- 
ing, and hufort ifjajhad passed, Tilly and the Span- 
iards, working together, had practically conquered 
the whole of Fricdrich'!? oHgina! territories. In 
February, 1623, Fricdrich*a clcctor-il dignity was 
transferred as a reward to Maximilian of Bavaria, 
thus giving the Catholic* a clear majority in the 
college of electors. Catholicism was introduced 
with a high hand into the Palatmate. 

The war might poi^dbly have ended with this great 
loss to PrnteslHintTsm had not Kriedrich's former 
generals^ Ernst of Mansfcid and Christian of Bruns- 
wick, carried on the strupf^le with an army nf prac- 
tically irresponsible freebooters. Invited to serve 
Holland for a few months, they defeated the Span- 
iards at Fleurus in August, |6?» ; but were dis- 
missed from Dutch service in November, and set- 
tled, supporting themselves by plundering, in East 
Friesland, This brought the war into north Ger- 
many, for Tilly fallowed, and a year after Fleurus 
defeated Christian of Brunswick at Stadtlohn, near 
the Dutch frontier. This enlargement of the scat 
of war put the princes of northwestern Germany in 
fear lest theyj too, should become objects of Cath- 
olic attack, and should lose the bishoprics now in 
Protestant hands. They began to look outside of 
Germany for allies. Yet efficient supporters were 
hard to find, though the successes of Ferdinand II. 
and of the Catholic " League " had awakened much 
hostile feeling outside of Germany. James I. of 
England was the father-in-law of the deposed 
Fricdrich. France, crippled by internal commo- 
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tions during the minority of Louis XllL, son of 
the murdered Henry IV., came, in 16:^4^ under 
the control of the masterful Armand du Plcssin, 
Cardinal RIchcHeu (tiSj-tS^j)^ Louie's prime min- 
ister. In foreign politics^ Rit:hcl]cu wa^ the heir 
of the policy of Henry IV. — to reduce the power 
of Spain and of the Ilabsburgs in Gennany, To 
ChtisliLin IV. of Denmark, the questions agitating 
the German bi^hopric^ were of personal concern by 
reason of the possession of Vcrdcn by one of his 
sons» and he desired, al^o, to strengthen the hold of 
Denmark on the German North Sea coast so as to 
control the mouths of the Elbe .ind Weser nvcrs. 
And to a man of far greater force than Christian IV.. 
Gu^tavus Adolphus (1594-1632), king of Sweden, 
the German situation was disquieting. Since his 
accession^ in 1611, his policy had been directed 
toward rendeHng the Baltic a Swedish lake. To 
that end he had warred successfully with Russia 
and Poland, and was ready to seek the acquisition 
of the German ecist of the Baltic ; but. deeper 
than these desires to magnify Swedish influence, 
ho had a conjiciousnens of a mission to defend 
Protestantism that was tn raise him to the most 
heroic figure of the Thirty Year*' War, 

But though there were many thus who were dis- 
turbed by the rising power of the emperor and the 
" League " in Germany, an effective union was diffi- 
cult. Rithciitu, though checking the Sprmijirdsin 
Italy, was busied uilh the reduction of the semUin- 
dependent Huguenot citiesalhfimclill irtag- Gus- 
tavus, who saw clenrlythe ma^itudeof an attempt 
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to rcadJList the disturbed balance \\\ Gc:nn:iny, hetd 
that fifty UiousaiicJ men must be provided, their pay 
and equipment assured, and the whole command 
put into his handfi. To these things the other dis- 
affected powers were unwilling to agree. France 
and Sweden were therefore unable to itilcrfere in 
Germany at ihi? pointn though both were later to 
do so with great effeet. The only combinaUon that 
could be brought about was an agreement by which 
Christian IV. of Denmark, with the pecuniary' help 
of England and Hollandf was to put an army of 
invasion in the field. Christian could count on 
support from the section of northwestern Germaiiy 
known as the " Lower Saxon Circle," which chose 
him general, hut the great Protestant electors of 
northern Germany still remained neutral, German 
Protestantism was stUl hopelessly divided. 

Though Protestantism was divided, Ferdinand II. 
was doubtful of hii^ ability to meet thi^ new antag- 
onist. His money was exhau=:tcd, and Bethlen 
Gabor, the ambitious Protectant mler of Transyl- 
vania, with the countenance of the Turks, was 
threatening Ferdinand's feeble hold on Hungary, 
At this junclure, in 1635, however, one of the most 
remarkable military adventurers in history- proposed 
to Ferdinand thai he be allowed lo raise and sup- 
port an army without cost to the emperor — an army 
not to be maintained, like th.1l of Man sf eld, on indis- 
criminate plunder, but by forced taxes levied on the 
governments of the regions where it might operate, 
Albrecht of Waldstein, or Wallcnsteio (i583'-i634), 
was of Protestant Bohemian parentage and noble 
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birth, LcFl early an orphan, [\c acccpltfJ Cathul- 
icism and came under Jesuit influence, though he 
acerna to have had no personal religion, unlc^ a 
belief in astrology can be so termed. A man of 
boundless ambition. scH-confidence ^nd energy, liU 
rise had been rapid. Asa soldier ot ability, idolized 
by his men, he won distinction under Ferdinand 
when Ihat emperor «as simply ruler of Styria, and 
he rendered conspicuous ser\'icc to the imperial 
cause in the campaign against Friedrit:h's brief 
kingfihip. On the conquest of Bohemia, he man- 
aged, in ways more or Ics^ scrupulous, hy gift and 
by purchase of confiscated estates, to become ihc 
wealthiest Undi>wner in that kingdom- By 1633 he 
received the lille of prince cf Frtedland from Fer- 
dinand, and was in possession of an enormous for- 
tune. Fenliiiand could not refuse the ofltr of such 
assistaJice. He had been compelled thus far to de- 
pend principally on the army of Bavaria and the 
*' League, ■" f>f which Bavaria was the head. This new 
forccwould be hiaown. Thus encouraged, W-iUen- 
«ein quickly got together an army of adventurers. 
He raised no questions of religion or birth. His 
only tests were military ability and devotion to him- 
self I and the weapon that he forged was speedily a 
mighty insJrjmenl for aggression and oppression. 

Tbti campaign that followed was brief and deci- 
flivc. English subsidien ahnost wholly failed Chris- 
tLkn IV., owing to controversies in which ChaHcs 
1. became involved with ParliamenL Christian's 
force*, though nearly equal in number lo those 
of his opponents, were inferior in training- On 
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April 25, 1626, Wallcnstdn severely defeated the 
Pmte^tanl army which, under Ernst of Mansfcid, 
attempted to carry Wallcn«ciTi"5 fortified position 
at the Dessau bridge over the Elbe. Mansfeld re- 
tired from central Xorth Germany to lluneaty, to 
join his remaining forces with those of BeUilen 
Gibof* On August 27, theannyof the "' League," 
under Tilly, routed that of Christian IV. at Luttcr 
in Brunswicl;. Wallenstcin followed Mansfeld to 
Hungaiy, and vvithout severe battle compeJled Htth- 
len G:ibor to .1 truce and Mansfcid to leave the land 
an CKile. Tn November, Mansfold died. Po.i^f^sed 
thus of Hanover and Brunswick, the Catholics fol- 
lowed up these succcs*ic$ in 3637. Wallenstcin con- 
quered Silesia, He then marched directly against 
the Danish king, and, by the beginning of i6rS, had 
Holstein, Schleswig and Jutland almost wholly in 
his hands. It looked as if all Denmarl^ would be 
conquered. Early in [628, he overran Mecklen- 
burg, and soon forced the submission of Pomcrania- 
Mecklcnbu^ was given him as a reward for his 
services. But though Wallenstcin easily secured 
the lands adjacent lo the BahiCj it wa^ quite an- 
other matter tf> gain possession of the Baltic sea- 
ports; yet they must be held, if Swedish inter- 
ference was to be rendered impossible. In this 
attempt, Wallenstein encountered his first check. 
Though several of the Baltic seaports readily 
yielded, Str^lsund heroically resisted, aided by 
Swedish and Danish supplies and by the difficulty 
experienced by Wallenstein in obtaining an efTicient 
fleet. After ten weeks of siege, Wallenstein was 
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compelled to abandon the attack. It wns plain that 
there were limits even (q his power, and the fact 
was nia.dc more evident by the failure of Tilly and 
Wallenstein^ \\\ J^uuary) 16^9, I o take Gliick^tadt at 
the mouth 'if the Jllbe. Wa!lensU'in saw thai peace 
was desirable with Denmark before Sweden, whose 
king these attacks had greatly stirred, should send 
an army to the aid of Christian IV., and on May 
22, \tz^. agreement was reached. Christian kept 
his territori«, but renounced all righi in German 
bl-^hopHcs and pledged himself not to interfere in 
German politic^. 

Never since the day >^'hcn Charles V, defeated 
the Protectants at MQhlbcrK, in 1547, had an em- 
peror seemed to possess such power as Ferdinand 
II. now enjoyed \ and even before the treaty with 
Denmark he employed it to the full to enact Into 
a k'gal constitution the Catholic interpretation of thi; 
Peace of Augsburg. By an Edict of Restitution, 
in Miirchj i6?g, it was ordered that eccleMastitol 
proptTly dtquircd by Protestants since 155^ should 
be surrendered) and no toleration accorded except to 
Lutherans. Western Germany had become Ijrgcly 
CaWinisE \ but the loss to the Lutheran lands would 
be hardly less^ tor the Edict gave to the Catholics 
the two great northern archbishoprics of Magde- 
burg and Bremen, twelve bishoprics, and some one 
hundred and twenty other ecclesiastical properties, 
in almo<it, if not cjuitc all of which, the population 
was Protestant. Furthermore, the restitution would 
plant a scries of Catholic centres of aggre^ion 
and political intrigue in the heart of the now solidly 
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Protestant sections of northern Germany. The 
rcatitutmn inij;3u br? justifiable by the strict letter of 
the ancient Peace, but it wa?i a flagrant Jiggrcssjon 
judged by the actual conditions then existent fn 
Germany, Even the neutral Lulhcian states of 
northern Germany could now see iheir pcrJL 

The very magnitude of Ferdinand's success was, 
however, a powiirful inccntivu tc foreign rcsi-stance 
and domestic disagreement, since there seemed to 
be no limits to hin ambition to extend the Hab^burg 
might. In i6?9» he designed to a[d the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands ; he senltraop^to the asj^istancc 
of the ting of Poland in a war between that mon- 
arch and Gustavus Adolphus ; and he aided the 
Spaniards in Italy to lay claim to Mantua, held by 
the French duke of Nevcrs, For ifijo, he planned 
an even more extensive interference in Italian af- 
fairs and talked of f-endinjj Wallenstem thither. 
Venice, and even Pope Urban VIH,. cilled on 
Richelieu for aid. The Catholic princes of Ger- 
many were becoming alarmed at the growing power 
of the emperor and incensed over ihc plundering and 
pretensions of Wallcnstcin. The countcr-Reforma,- 
tion party was beginning to be a house divided 
against itself. And Richelieu now skilfully fomented 
the ^u jealousies. In ^629, he invaded Italy, though 
rather unjiucce^'^fully, with a French force to oppose 
the Spanish and imperial plans ; he effected a truce 
between Sweden and Pnfand by which Gustavuq 
Adclphus was freed to interfere in Germany; and 
be intrigued wfth Mavimilian of Bavaria and the 
other Catholic princes who compelled Ferdinand II. 
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to dismiss WiUkustcin from his generaiship in the 
summer of 1630. 

IC was almost at the momi^nt when jealousy of 
his prctcnsEon^ and anger :Lt his exactions had in- 
duced the leaders of the ■* League " to force the rc- 
niioval of Wallcnstcm^ that GustavusAdolphu^, with 
a picked Swedish army, landed -^n the Pomeranian 
coast. He had ecimc without alliance even with 
Frdncc, but hi^ troops, though not numerous, wece 
the best drilled and the most orderly^ and he him- 
self the flhiest commander, in Europe. For six 
months after his landing m July. 1630, Gustavua 
labored to secure the Pomeranian coast lands. In 
January, 1631. Richelieu a.nd Guatavus entered into 
a treaty by which Fraiice promised substantial pe- 
cuniary assistance to the Swedish army. But the 
strong north'German Protestant states, Branden- 
burg and Saxony, still preserved their almost fatal 
neutrality, and Gustavus could do little save check- 
mate the movements of thi? imperiat army, under 
Tilly, He cnuld nnt prevent the capture of Mag- 
debui^ by Tilly's veterans, in May, 1631, and its 
sack ^nd destruction under circumstances of pecu* 
liar atrocity. Perhaps even under these circum- 
stances, Saxony would have continued its armed 
neutialily had not Ferdinand now ordered Tilly to 
compel Johann Geoig to disann or tu oppose Gus- 
tavus in the field. This was too mucli. Tilly at- 
tacked Saxony; the moment had come for which 
Gustavus wished- Brandenburg and Saxony were 
now in alliance with him; and Ics^ than a month 
later, September 17, 1631, the most important bat. 
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tie tif the first lialf of ihe sevcnteeiilh century was 
fought at HrcitenfelcJf close by Ldpzig. Though 
ihc raw SaTfon troops fled, the army of Tilly, hith- 
erto victorious, was beaten by half its numbers be- 
fore the discipline of the Swedes and the skill of 
their king. The effect cf the victory was revolu- 
tionary. All the structure of Calholic restoration 
which Ihi: forces of Wallenstuin and Tilly had built 
up in notlh rxemiany ftll at once and forever. The 
Swcdii^h king by -i single battle had saved Protes- 
tantism from its worst danger in the lands which 
had been it^ original home. And the results of the 
victory were the greater as Gustavus swept slowly 
with his army in a long curve to south Germany, 
marching through the territories lately conquered 
by the CatholIt& in the Rhinebjid, welcomed by the 
Protectant cities of the South, till in April, 1632, 
near Donauwtirth, which lie had just freed, he de- 
feated Tilly once more, where the Lech empties into 
the Danube, in a battle whieh brought to that grim 
general of the '* League "' hisdeath-wound. Thence 
Gustavus pressed on victoriouf: byway of Augsburg 
to Munfch, the Bavarian capital. MeaniA'hilc his 
Sajcun allies had made themselves masters of Bo- 
hemia. 

Ferdinand 11., lately so confident of his mastery, 
now fiaw his work lhre:itened with complete ruin. 
In his distress, he turned af^ain to Wallenstein, who 
thus came back into power, at the close of 1631, 
practically on his own terms. Wallcnstein's old sol- 
diers gathered round him. He cared nothing for 
the Edict cf Restitution or for the religious aspects 
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of tht: war ; but he w^jLlcd to drive cgt tht: foreign- 
ers, to have a unitr^d Germany in which he should 
hold pmctlciil dictatorship ^i^ liradin^ gt^ncral, and 
carve out a principality for him self. By May, 163 J, 
he was stfnng f^nough la drive the Saxons from Bo- 
hemia, atthc same time that he ofTercd them termsof 
pc;icc to withdraw them from the SweUiah alliance. 
Thence he turned to meet Gustavus in Bavaria. On 
September 3, Gustavus tried vainly to storm Wal- 
len^^tein's intrenchments near Nuremberg, Tlieiice 
Wallenalein marched north to Saxony, determined 
to force the Saxors to make peace. Thither Gus- 
tavus followed ; and at Liitrcn^ a few mtles from 
Leipzig, on November 16, 163J, in a terrific battle, 
defcalod WallcnsCcin only to lose his own life. But 
he had done a work in his two years in Germany 
that was enduring. The Edict of Restitution had 
been made a dead letter as far as north Germany 
was concenieJ. Had Gustavus lived bnger, the 
political tendency, always stronj; in him, might 
have led him to a mere work of conquest \ and. after 
all, he was a forei^er on German ?oil. V>\\'i, as it 
was, his memory b deservedly cherished by Ger- 
man Protestantism as that of one of it* chief bene- 
factors. 

After the death of Gustavus, the Sweden con- 
tinued their interference in Gentian affairs under 
their chancellor, ^'Vxel Oxenstjema, The ablest 
native Gertudn leader on the Protestant side was 
now Bemhard of Saxe-Weimar. And in April, 
1633, he, the Swedes and many Protestant nobles 
of southwestern Germany and the Rhineland formed 
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a [cague at IlcJlbronn. By this league, captured 
ecclesiastical property wben the popuUtit>n was 
Catholic was disposed oE with as Little ri^gLird to the 
wishes of the inhabitants as Proteslant territories 
had been by Ferdinand TI.; but itsposvcr was small. 
Meanwhile Wiillcnstcin was purjiuing an independ- 
ent policy, aiming to make peace with Saxony on 
the bases of considerable relijjioii? toleration ^nd of 
German unity against foreign influence, whether 
Swedish, French or Spanish, He gradually drew 
upon hinii^df the buapicions of the Spanis-rUa, ol 
Fc^rdin^nd II. and of the strict Catholic party. A 
new attempt to remove hhn from command resulted 
in his murder by one of his officers on February 25, 
1634, 

With the death of Wallenstein ihe great men of 
the early struggle had pai^sed from the scene, and 
with one more event the original character of the 
war may be said to hauc disappeared. On Scplem- 
bcr6, 1634, the imperial army under Ferdinand's son, 
of the same name, aided by a large Spanish force^ 
defeated Bernhard of !? axe- Wei mar and the Swedes 
at NOrdUnt^en, in a bailie that was as decisive in its 
determinntion that the south German ecclesiastical 
lands Khould remain in Catholic hands as Breiten- 
fctd had been for north German Protestantism- The 
line? between the two parties had been practically 
drawn. And this fact fs evident in the peace made 
at Prague in May H 1G55, between the emperor and 
the Saxon elector. Though no toleration was pro- 
posed for Catvinists, the Edict of Restitution was 
quietly ignored, and the year 1G27 made a nonnal 
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year by whicli the religious status of the territories 
involved in the treaty should be tested. 

But for Germany itaeLf. as a whole, there was oo 
peace. There was no German power or person 
:cong enough to secure it. And from now to the 
id of the terrific struggle unhappy Germany was 
simply fhe battlc-gmond of fori?ign politics; of 
Swedes attempting to secure the Baltic lands; of 
Spaniards anxiou* io keep open the artery of com- 
munication between Spain's Italian and Netherland 
possessions by maintaining Lorraine and the Rhine- 
lands in their own or tn friendly hands — an artery 
which Dutch and English mastery at sea made 
doubly precious; of Richelieu striving to maim 
the Spanish monarchy by piercing tlii^i artery and 
to carrj" the French boundaries to the Rhine. Spain 
had the support of the emperor. The Protoatants 
in arms aided with Franco and Sweden. The lend- 
ers shifted, Ferdinand 111. followed bis father, in 
1637, on the imperial throne- Richelieu was suc- 
ceeded, in 164JH by Ma^arin ; but there was no 
change of policy- In the long struggle, France 
gained the most. The foundations of the brilliant 
military reputation of the France of LouJs XIV. 
were Laid, 

Vet at first it seemed as if Spain and the emperor 
would have the upper hand, France declared open 
war in May, 1635, after having long supported the 
Protestant cause by subsidies. Bui the French gen- 
erals were inexperienced, and the French attaclc on 
the Spanish Netherlands failed- In 1636, France 
itself was invaded by Spanish troops. But the tide 
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soon turned. In T63S, Bcnihard of Saxc-Wcimar 
conquered Alsace; his death, in Jxily, 1639, put 
the land almost complettrly into French possession. 
The S4me year the Dutch defeated a Spanish fleet 
in the Downs. Spain seemed on the verge of tol- 
lapse Ihruugh the damage to its communications 
between the homeland and its territories in Italy and 
the NeiherlandFi. In 1643, the roll of French vic- 
tories began with the defeat of the Spaniards at 
Rocroy by the brilliant great -grandson of tho Condi 
of early Huguenot struggles. Turennc manifested 
his conspicuous abilities a;^ a strategist in 1644. a-"<i 
in 1643, Condd defeated the forces of Maximilian of 
Bavaria at Niirdlingen. The same year the Swedish 
general, ToT^lenson> overthrew tht; imperialists at 
Jankau, to the south of Prague. In 1646, the 
French under Turenne and the Swedes invaded 
Bavaria, and the country was devastated, till, in 
May^ T64S, Maximilian was fully ready for peace. 
Meanwhile the Swedes were in possession of much 
of Bohemia. Gt^rmany was exhausted. 

In these years, France had ivrested the headship 
of Europe from Spain- The counter-Reformation 
had been stopped by the political divisions of Ca- 
tholicism. Germany longed for peace. The wretched 
land had been plundered forageneration byabrutal 
soldiery. Its trade had been ruined, its villages and 
towns destroyed, its morals corrupted, its inhabit- 
ants woefully decreased. The lethargy of exhaus- 
tion was upon the land — a lethargy from which it 
did not recover for a century, fn October, X648, 
peace came at last after long negotiations at Mun- 
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slerand OsnabrQck* in Westphalia. Sweden received 
a portEon of Pomerania and some other terntorte^ in 
north Germany- France w.is given much of Alsace. 
MajcimiJian of Bavaria received part of the P^iat- 
inalc, and was confirmed in his electoral title. The 
independence of Switzerland and of the Nether- 
lands, long existent, was now formally admitted- 
But the chief significance of the Peace of West- 
phalia was the religious provisions, and its clear 
demonslralion thai the counter-Rcfomialion, as a 
whole, had abandoned the great attempt to put an 
end to Protestantism. Protestants and Catholics 
wtfre guaranteed equal rights in the empire ; and the 
Protestants were now recognized as including not 
merely Lutherans, as in ISSS ^^^ i^35r ^"^ CaMn- 
i«s a^ well- This status at last obtained by the 
Oilvinistifl was largely due to the efforts of the new 
rulorof Brandenburg^ FriedrichWiihclmj the "Great 
Elector/" The possession of ecdcaiaalical ptopcrly, 
which had been so largely the cause of the war. was 
compromised. The year 1624 was taken a^ the 
standard. Whichever rtUgious parly enjoyed its 
use on January J, of Ihat year, should keep it in 
perpetuity ; and. while the old principle mjus r^gio 
fjus rt/i^'ftwA5 maintained regarding secular territo- 
ries, and ihc ruler glill had the right to drive out tho-ic 
who disi^rctd with his beliefs^ this principle was 
effectively modified by the provision that here, too. 
1624 should be a normal year, and tlial those actu- 
ally exercising their worship at that time ^hfiuld be 
allowed to continue its use in the same proportion 
to other forms that then obtained. A ruler could 
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no longer arbitrarily chjin^e the religion of which 
his subjects hid been adherents in 1G24. To the 
hereditary Austrian lands of the emperor, however, 
with the partial exception of Silesia, this modifica- 
tion did not apply. The result of the treatit^s was, 
therefore, that ihe Protestants lost Austria and Bo- 
hemia, as well a*i all claim on the ecclcf^iastical ter- 
ritories of south Germany and the Rhincland^ which 
had been Catholic at the normal date- The Cath- 
olics won, therefore, permanently the initial suc- 
cesses of the Thirty Years" War. But the Prot- 
estants gained no less securely the disputed north 
German bishoprics ;ind monasteries- Even more 
valuable was it thnt the treaty drew the lines, 
roughly indeed but appmxiniately, a.i they actually 
existed at the close of the war between Ihc Cath- 
olic and Protestant populations of Germany, The 
pope pr&tcstcd. Neither party was wholly satis- 
fied- liut the treaty represented a practical ad- 
justmenl ; and, wilh its ratification by France and 
Sweden, tht ^T^ography of Catholicism iinti Prol- 
estanti&m wa^ estiiblished in continental Europe on 
the general lines of demarkation which it exhibits to- 
day. The fierce struggle had ended in demonstrating 
that Protestantiiim could no more be crushed than 
Roman Catholicism could be Protestantized. On the 
continent of Europe the year 164S >vas, therefore, one 
of the mileslones of historic progress. In England 
and Scotland, indeed, it had no such significance. 
There the struggle became one between unlike 
types of Protestantism and diiTering conceptions of 
civil liberty, which waa to continue till its issue in 
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16S9, in a Ijiniled personaln rather than tf^rrilori^, 
toleration under ilic stale Lhurches for tlie several 
forms of Frot(?stanr church-f>fgaiiixation which had 
batlltd for more than 3 century. To Catholics it 
brought no indulgence, and full Catholic emancipa- 
tion was not to come in England till 1S39- 

Though no dividing line can be rigidly drawn in 
the progress of human history, the year 1648 may 
well serve as Ibt terminus of a sketch of the Rtf- 
omiation on the continent of Europe. Not that 
it designated the t-nd of conflict — that end cannot 
yet be said to have come. Nor even that it siiw 
the conchision of attempt* to reprea^i Prof c 51 ant ism 
or Cathoiici-sm within the several countries of west. 
em Christendom — the revocation of ihe Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, the cxpubion of the Protcaiants 
from Salzburg in I^JE, the various disabilities^ long 
imposed on Cathohc!^ by England, Denmark or 
Sweden, are evidence to the contrary. Nor did 
it mark the end of the internal development of 
Caiholici-sin and Protestantism. Ri.manism was to 
go on into Vaticanism; Protestantism to divide into 
multitudinous, yet related^ schools And sects. [Jut| 
by the year ifi^S, the Reformation and counter- 
Reformation had not only taken on their completed 
forms, but the lines of possession had been drawn 
between them and the reli^ous wars had come to 
an end. 



Viewed in retrospect, the Reformation age ia the 
most striking period in religious history since the 
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days of the early Church. The threads of all mod- 
ern religious life in western ChristcnfJom run back 
into il. Its range of doctrin^ discussion was nar- 
row, the truths about which its coi^trover^irs ra^cd 
were few; but they were no abstract principles. 
They touchi?d suciety and the common man in the 
relaCionfihips of everyday life, of persoii*il piety, of 
governmetU and of social welfare. It was not an 
age of mof] of speculritive retirement, of contem- 
pladve cjcamination and devcJopmcnt of an abstruse 
theologjy. It was preeminently an epoch of deeds- 
Thc figures that tower ir^ Us annah, Luther, 
Zwingh, Calvin, Knctx, Ximcncs, Caraffa, Loyola, 
CharlcsV., William of Orange, Gtistavus Adolphus, 
arc those of men of action. And, because of this 
fact, no age in the history of the Church appeals 
more to the imagination. The stage it afforded 
gave ample room for the display of the noblest and 
the basest passions of which human nature is ca- 
pable. The courage of a Luther, the o^anfj^ing 
forcefuhicss of a Calvin, the intellectual stimulus of 
a Mdanchthon, the devotion of a Xavicr, the per- 
sistence of a Philip II,, the cruelties of an Alva, the 
fanaticism of a John of Leyden. the fearlessness of 
a Knox, exhibit qualities as impTessivc and individu- 
alities as striking as any age of the world can show* 
Vet mighty a^iwere the giants of the Reformation 
age, the priiictples that they championed were y el 
mi]jhtier. The central impulse of the Reformation 
wa5 a revival of religion. That hopr, in an eYtcrnal 
and mediaeval form, animated Isabella and Ximcnes 
at the dawn of the Spanish Awakening, That dc- 
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sire, la a new and rt'volutionjr>' fiith Ihat strove to 
burst ilie stiackle.^ of exlern.ilism which the middle 
ages had imposed and to bring the human soul into 
direct contact with God, was the starling-point of 
Luther's work. The Reformation vitalized the 
religious life of Europe; but it divided Western 
ChrisCcndom ag to the nature of rclfgion itself and 
of the in^Hlutions by which it is propagated. By 
the Catholic, the highest Christian duty was seen in 
obt:diencc; lo thi-- inf^dlible voice of a ChuTL^h that 
claims to be the depositor^' of truth* the dispenser 
of sacramt^ntfi with which ;i]onc all certainty of salva- 
tion is conjoined, the possessor of a true prieslhood 
of divine appointment — a Church characterised by 
unity expressed in allegiance to a single earthly head. 
To the Protestant, the profoundest obligations were 
to use his divinely-given faculties lo ascertain for 
himself what is the truth of God a^ contained — so the 
Reformation age would say— -in His infallible and 
absolutely authoritative Word- and lo enter through 
faith into vital, immediate and persona] relations 
with his Saviour. 

These principles divide Christendom to this hour, 
and bid fAir tci do so for centuries to come. And, 
as Christian men still debate their truth, so they 
disagree as to what the effect of their application 
has been upon religion and society. But no wise 
Protestant will lightly value the birthright of free- 
dom which the Reformation won for him. Nor 
can he regard a movement which has stimulated in- 
dependence of religious thought, has promoted 
investigation, has emphasized individual responsi- 
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bility^ 2nd has made socM^ political and intellectual 
life freer in a thousand ways as other than an un- 
measured blessing. The true Catholic, while deny- 
ing the worth of much that the Protestant calls 
good and deploring the loss to Roman obedience of 
a large portion of Christendom, can, nevertheless, 
rejoice in the moral and spiritual regeneration which 
the Reformation wrought in the Roman commun- 
ion. To both alike the Reformation brought good ; 
and western Christendom has reason to rejoice to 
this day that the transition from the medieval to 
the modern world was accompanied by a profound, 
searching and transforming revival of religion. 
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^^^^m Coihwcll, James tiepbum, tart 


361 ; IniErral Jn hLi»|oni, 3Sfl ; ^| 


^^H 


oppotLfnb, 36l-^>g^ CasHellia. ^| 


^^^^H HiauLt Scbuilian, 72. 


2&4, 36^; BoFsrc, 36^; Ser- H 


^^^^1 Biay. Guydr, a^i. 30% 


vFiuf, nf^ntq : Westphal, aai ; ^M 


^^^^H fiTederode, ilcnrycf, ^H. 


the BnU-TnniUrianK, 300, 301 ; ^M 


the Spinhivls, ^s^; iaHucnce ^M 


^^^^1 Brcni^JnhannT 173, 197. 


oiiUlde Geneva, 270-373, 311, ^M 


^^^^K' Brigonncl. Gulllaumc. bishop. 


313 ; aclJvitr, 373. 374 ; dealh. H 


^^^H 347. 32?!. 130, 


374, 404 , mtDlIaned, Tfia, 373, ^| 


^^^^^^ ^ BrieQiiunn, Johann, 3B^x 
^r Broufii, Pascal^ 374, 379. 


463. ^1 


C:43vin. Marie, 151. ^| 


^^^^ BracciolU Amtmio, sgTi. 


Campegl. LorenfA^ tardinal, tiB, ^M 


^^^K tivccTt Mania, lire. Ibf, ibb ; sac- 


tti), 132, JBb. 3S7- ■ 





^^m index, 46/ ^^1 


H Conlfilua, sec Konta. 12 \ LndcbLedqiu Co XIqhuu. ^^H 


^^H Conn, MclchiQr, 1hr'k]r»^n, 63. 61 ; Kcuchlin cnntitrvcr^j, ;Ei ; ^^^H 


^^H V^y 373. 3*>4- dcttrd rtmprmr, Xl], \^\ n- ^^^| 


^^^ Copllo. Wolfgimg, rvfoncci, i&i, 


Itgiuus viu^'if^ <<». f^, ju); dL ^^^H 


■ lOS' iTOh asS' 


ReicbsEdgoJ %VarEas. ii(>-|]l>: ^^^H 


■ Cftpptf], battle of» ]7q;iKu:eofH 


repelled by Lather, iii] ; hjniTi ^^^H 


■ ^7B. 


lied, J&, Li:, tu^^ «kiory at ^^^| 


■ CnpuchlDB, ibe, z^' 


pBvia. 134; siicccsijCiof 153% ^^^H 


^H Cmnclnll, riaJQU/a, 3^, 


144^ tbe Krichslag il Augs- ^^^H 


^B Cu-oITh, iVioviinQi I'lctra (Pml 


bur;g, i8a-T^7 - mJilrcnciL hj ^^^H 


H [V.), lDL!vt4Fdiktss 10 Spanith 


^1 AwakciTinu, 70 i [EfDnnaCciry 
H work in llaly. ag4< 397, 361 ; 


ProlHEiintB, iBi>-jr]i - iruoo d4 ^^^H 


Kumnbci^, igi ; eSmts for ■ ^^^^| 


^1 the [nqulailion, lof^ \ cardinal. 


gFoeral caun[:il, 1^3, ^ipl, 31)3 ' ^^^^H 
Lu^e of Nunrmbvi^ Biia ^^^^| 


H 3i*V; papacyoi, 361. ?63, 4116, 


H 407;DppD4aLojDC4. ^74; iDcn- 


FrHikfon suapcmivn. 145 , it|fi ; ^^^| 


^L (IDlLtJ^ 557, 3&0.4DJ, ,}lq. 4(k3, 


uniofi cfTnrts, i^it^^, 155, ^^^| 


^^^H Cjritt.i, Alfuithk, ba. 


34}^ - naes I'hilip *y\ llr&sc't ^^^^| 


^^^B C^^rjjdL. AndiTU BodeiULsIn of. 


bIgamVH 101. 3U3 ] plan? (o ^^^H 


^^^ leacr of Luiber to, ido; ar 


cruih FromtAiitLSn, 303-304; ^^^| 


^V l-cipng dlaputnliDn, ios> lob. 


ddcAii PrDlsunii, scg, ainb, ^^^H 


H 123-12Q; mania, [36; brcus 


4^1; ihe Jnlerima, au7, rijR; ^^^H 


polkir in ilw ^>lhrt1Jlllds, 304- ^^^H 


H with Lqiber, (=6, 13U, ijo; 


3^17 ; himself dcfulcdH 209- ^^^H 


H vi«w of Ihe bDppcr, T70 : 


3J3 rctimncntAJiddEAlh, 3i?- ^^^H 


Till A^l^ 4^' chiBr^ettT, 314, ^^^H 


H dartm. princcof Spain. 331 


336^ mcnUpEiedH 3^9, 3W- S**!' ^^^| 


H CarTi«<i:cqhi, I'lclro, 294. 


391. 401, 4i>)^ 4^7. 4Jb-4i?, ^^H 


H Ciroli, L'ifrrt. 153. 


jtD. 43A, ^^^H 


^1 CaiJ»^ HarE'»]inn£ ilc la«, ^Fkij, 


Cha/ln 1, of Enu^hd, 441/^ ^^^H 


■ Cutellio, S«ba&den, 364, 365, 3^ 


CbortrtVUE. U I'raiicc, II, lA. ^^H 


H CabaD-CunbrBfiL?. Riniy Qi. xc 


"5' ^^H 


^1 'I'lcdl)'. 


ClurLc* tX- of FrwhT. 407. '|i>, ^^^H 


H CalKJiIim, C^bla'i, 1^7. 


4^3. 4^, 43C, ^^H 


H Citccliisoi. Jldddber;. 973, 419. 


Chafes tlie Bold* 31, ^^^H 


H Citecliism, Lultur't. 143. 


ChA^H, CoftUiul bogrbon, 450, ^^^H 


H Cartchiim, KacorifiJi. aSj. 


^^1 


H Catbari. [he, 47. 6q. 


ChailsEmnuniiel ol Sarvy, 444. ^^^H 


H Calberine of Ani];aap qufcn of 


Chtmtuu, Murtin. afa, ^^^H 


H Engldiul. 309- 


iThriiEiJli of Anbalt, 4>|>-4J}. ^^^H 


H Cathi^iinc tjc' Medici, queen of 


Chri^ii-tn of Brjiuwktk, 446- ^^^^| 


■ Fra-jcc, 3?Mii^4ii-4>t,4:fi' 


ChTulbn W. of [>ennurk, 27A, ^^^H 


■ Cuvia{CalvliihCjd4rd, i3S-937^ 


2^3-39;. ^^^H 


^1 CjIuiM.i, A^n^tlno, 3^1. 


Ou-uiuD III. of Deiuiurk, aC4. ^^^H 


^1 OundicLi, Anioiae, 37L. 


^^H 


H OunUln jeanrif ik. 3*7r 


Ciduian IV. of Dvcuurk. 447. ^^^1 


^^^ Clurtcnu^t. emperor, 5, 109. 


449-4S>^ ^^H 


^^^L Qurin V,, cmperDr, pATtdlagc. 


Chrutian I_, Eleclor of Saiun]-, ^H 


^^^H inhciilaiiE:? ami patienitnu. If. 


^1 



^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^1 


^^H IndtXy ^^H 


^^^H ChHatiju 11,, clectof of Saxony, 


Coppln, a SpirilLieJ, 3^1. ^^^^H 


^^^^1 


CQrault. Elie. ^^^^H 


^^^^H Chrialinc, ivifc af I'hilipol IlcsaF^ 


COTd3lu5, CLinrad, 278. ^^^^H 


^^^B '99- 


Cardiei, MalhuriDn 336, ^^^^^H 


^^^^ft ChryBoloniB, Moqqel, aS, 


Cdiiuh HqrnaiLdo, 34. ^^^^H 


^^^H Cintra. Gan^A, 372, 


Catta. Fmu UrAuln^ So- ^^^^^| 


^^^^^1 ClfflungH, Nidhalei or, ij, 3), 


CDuncil of Arjnda, 57. ^^^^^| 


^^^^1 Gemcnt V-. pope. 11. 


Ccruqdi of Basel. 3^. 35. ^4, 93, ^^^^| 


^^^H ClcntntVl,, pope, S, 3B, 


Council of CDiLsraiicc, 3^^ 3s, ^H 


^^^^1 CleniEm \'II.» pope. chararrTer 


3b, Itifi; condemiu Hn», 4^. ^^| 


^^^^^1 And worV. 3^8, Jjip j indirtcEly 


44, f 4 t cnbLtBcd by Luther, ^^| 


^^^^^K aid« Frutesliiiiliun, j6, c^-t' 


r<j7' ■'^^t iiB< ^^1 


^^^H 136 ; poUckal poUqy. ?d6, 405 ; 


Cqdp^iI of FcrraraaQd KLortn«H ^H 


^^^^H duch, 1^3; mc^htianeri, tSE. 


;a. 30^ ^1 


^^^^H ]B». fEia, fc^, 31}!^, 411. 


Cauccil nf Hui, 35. ^^| 


^^^^H C«hlji-UB. JohAiLD, 1^7, 


Cuuql:!! vf Ttcdi, HUa^oDA and ^H 


^^^^1 Codure. Jean, 374. 


work, 393-4DI ; sec bIw igS, ^H 


^^^^1 (JcHg^ny, Gupurd de, 41Q» 415, 


203, 3C7, 209, 3'xi. J03. ^H 


^^^B 


CrannifE, Thtrmai. arizhbith^p, ^^| 


^^^^H Gilet. IgIui, 3^, 31, 306. 


aq9, 2913, ^tn], 3JI, ^H 


Crawar, I'aul, 315. ^H 


^^^^1 Coficord, Fi^rmitb of, Iti. 


CroEiJi Kubianu, 7b, 108. 133. ^H 


^^^^H Cmiccrd. Wirirjibef|{. tqi. iijjr 


Cnid^rr, Katpar. 173, 197- ^^^k 


^^^^H Cond^, HcQjy. pHnce 0/, 43^11 


CiTpio-CalvIniBiii, 220-232, ^H 


^^^H 


Dalbcr^, JohiuiDH bishop^ ?!' ^^| 


^^^^^B CcndA, l-DHit [., piince of, 410- 


Daub, hreiT«» 1%%. ^H 


^^^1 


l^auic, 38, ^H 


^^^^^H Cond^H Louia It^n prince of, 456. 


DamLcy, Henry Sman, Lord* 331. ^H 


^1 


^^^^^^ CbolrisioEi, Aii^bufg, cx-L^iiioii 


Lrck. Uhns, 338. ^H 


^^^^H and prncDULiion, 193-1S4 ; qc- 


Denmark. Reformation of^ 162- ^H 


^^^^1 f^tkliDqs and dtfcnm, jS6- 


H 


^^^^1 FEB ; Rcrced-tcAt. tS3. iijr, 193, 


Dranor, fJlaudiiur, Beta's wife, ^^| 


^^^^1 ri>B, 114, 3115 ; the aFtcrtd edi- 
^^^^^B tion. 3X8 ^ ^oroiLila of Coacord 


^1 


D^vjyn MatUiias BIr6, sSyi igo. ^H 


^^^^H issued OP 1if[i«b umiversBjy, 


Dera. I>Lee<> 'Ic- ^5^ ^^| 


^^^H 


Dmac clc rolEicnt, 411. ^^^^H 


^^^^^1 CnnfFwnn, B^lflr, 371, 307- 


Diu, IIjipthalDnicw, 33, ^^^^H 


^^^^H OmfoHiion. Frcnrb* 37T. 


Doodnlc, Sbitil, 4^, ^70. ^^^^H 


^^^^H Confeuion. Scoltl^h, 371^ 337. 


DotuneFEUC, Fmr, E., 339, ^^^^H 


^^^^1 Conmil of WBldllQILKIl, 4 = 


Drake, Sir Francis, 431. ^^^^^| 


^^^^^1 Contsrini, Uaspaio, c^rdinil, ca- 


Eck, Johann ^^[li^^ of. opposci ^^^^B 


^^^^H rnr. aqj, i-^*,. ^sq \ tsx Regtn^ 


^^^^^1 biirf dtbaiF, T^H^ ^^7 ; favon 


Hon, 105-iog ; DbUi'n^ P^P*^^^^^| 


^^^^H LdvoIa, 374: Acalionol 357, 


bull, ri^, iiiDuenre "'^^^^l 


^^H 3^, 


IneoEsLadi, J 03 ; acquaini«t^^^^| 
with Hqbniaier, 16a ; be Aufi-^^^^| 


^^^H Cop. NEchclaa, 340, 373, 


^^^^K^ Copemicusn 


burf, ]a5-TH7 ; In debaic '^^^^H 



/nde:c. 
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UjuIed. Worm) Jind Rceons- 
bllTE. 165. Iq^, 19H, mcDUQbal, 

Kdkto/ KaDiH. 437, 43S, 4OL, 
Edlcl Ol ResUtuliDb, 431. 454- 

Edict of Wnrm*. j=o, lat. la?, 

[(6. IK' M't40^^ 
Edwirdl. of Etifland. I}- 
Edrf^rd Ul-of ErtKUna. 1:1. 
Edwaid V[. cif tQ^land, an. 

510, 317. 32U. 

Eigmant, l-^morAl. conni bf, 407, 
^=0. 43=, 

Kinvtcn, GisKr, Nahop, 385, 

EUabcth of Ea^Und, policy, 
)'3- 3^3< 43'"43l ' icla^oa* to 
So?Ui*t Upfoi-marinn, 324, j^ft, 
333. 331, :s69 ; the JhuJi*. 3^t> ; 
Ihe Armada. 434, 4^; , tncn^ 
iLODrd, n^. 40J. 405, 4ab. 

EnielaEid. Rclonmuon iq, jqS- 

Epislolz ObKuroium Virorun. 

EruniK DfsidcriLis^ sFrvlira to 
Icamfng. 30. 31, 51 ; ihMry oT 
rtforiu, $] , Dpinicn uf IjuII 
■ffilml Luditr, 115 : }oidboui 
the REfomulJoD. i^ ; dls- 
■Ifrmnrnt^ wilh l-Ut]icr» t^i. 

quaiatanrv with QvcDlampn- 

diiu. j^4 ; mcnrluncd* io^. 30a, 
Erth, Jan, jofi, 
EHck of Hrunitfiirli, lij^r 
Emn of biumwJck'l.tliiebijrG, 

145. 1*5. 
En»l of MADsteld, 444. 44a, 

44B, 4^. 
Erifcinf, John, ?«► J93. 
Eimbar. Antnibio, 3S4. 
Ekc, Erc<j]c, dukr Df, ttl(i. 

EsEi^le. Pi?nctJcr. 137. 
Ku^iiA IV.. pope. 3g). 
t'aber, iDhanD, 15G. 
Kllbtr SlJipuJFnii^, vc 'Le F'Attt. 



FbtcIh Gulllanme, carif fefofm- 
0tLjry worit, lyj. 33I i Ijibor) Ln 
tkncvj. J34. 235. »5r-JH; 
[claliiiibs Id Cnlvin, 334 » 3^1. 
aS7 ; <lcatli of ^ervcLua, 36g. 
Vavn. iVnt, 373, 37J, 3Jy, jfln 
Ferdiiuad I., caiprror, Rtj^ru- 
burs meetings jsq; ru]es\Vllr' 
leinhpi-g, tqa : Kutrmbcrg 
IcBK^e. HfS ; iiiBLicncdJ by 
Philip of Hesie'i blpimy, ^\n ; 
HUppuTLi Sn-iit Catholics. IJ7 ; 
Boht^mianft tpliitc to dij. jl^g ; 
nrjtoii^tf^ rical/ of iViun, 
VII ; impFiial icif^n be^ru, 
ai3. jtiO I decIoraliLML a1 Augs- 
init^. 3T 5 . the ci^p for ibe 
laiiy, 31)4 : rcUginu* pctUcT, 
4JO. 
Ferdinand II.. eniperor, 44y-Ai7- 
Ftnliauid 111., RDp«iCirt 4J6. 

4S7. 
FerdlDODd of An^n, king of 

Spith. Spain under. 14- 15- 

fdoniulDiy wDik, 5^-^; nifli. 

limed. i3, 357. j&9h 369, 
Fidno. MarsJUo, 3S, 
FladKs, MaithiiA(I]]jTicus>, «08, 

Foi)£c, Eilennc dc In, aj^ 
FotmuLaDrC[>ncDrd.9ccCanBatd. 
Franr» ol Anui^ SoLoIh ]5> 4^ 

370- 
FrancT* 1. of Frnice. France an- 
ii4:r, i[, 11 ichqrpKtcrand uDii. 
Titj ; rtvBlry with ^fiflrlta V.. 
ICuj. 1 r'l ; [IrfuC aT l'dvE:i, 134 - 
aided byCIemenl VEl., i6« 13; ; 
iTcaitfof Ija^. i44;«idRiBeJ 
by Zwirfgii, 17^1 ; Charles V. 
bNJum hjsiKuCrallly. 303 . aidA 
Le Fiwre, asi ; reUdntiB to 

ruttajn. t^B; aiftfude lt'*T4id 
French PrD(c«UinB, 941" Cal- 
Tin's teller. 343; E&enUoKd. 
Sftgn 405 H 4n9- 
Fnncii 1 [. <■! Fraorc» 3IJ. 3a6» 
J3fj. 407-409, 4I). 







^^M 470 Indgx. ^^M 


^^^H FrandL. SebasESaa. 346-348, 3^0. 


Cencn. JtaJi Charlter, 3;, So. H 


^^H 


C^il, Juan^a^i. ^H 


^^^^H Tran^ia d( Ahjdu (AifugonJ, 


GlUltO. 3IJ. ^H 


^^H 


GIcpcaItd, the ear! oF^ 331. 333 ^| 


^^^H FnuilEfaii Snapcnslon, IqA. 


COichdl, bishop, an AiubaptLn, ^M 


^^^^H Fran£ of Bruaawick-LlADcburg, 


fl 


^H laj 


CDfi V4in Hrrllchingcn, [9, ^H 


^^^H Fruu uF Sii:kixi^[i, ifj. 


Cranvc^ln, AnlPine PcircinnE vt, ^| 


^^^H Fncicclli, tbc, 47. 


cardJiul, lO P^L.-thLT]aDd5, 416, ^| 


^^^H Frederiik BarbarcHu, emperor. 


410, ■ 


^^^H '9- 


CJrariielta, NicnU? E'rrmot o\, ^H 


^^^H Frtd(!ricli 1- uF Drunmrk) 7^3, 


imperii tmLiiwjlur, 147, ^| 


^^H 9B4- 


Grebe], Conrad. Aniboptlsl, ito. ^| 


^^^H Frcdcnck (he GroiE of rnianaH 


ibi,33^- ■ 


^^^^H 


GTPRory 1 , pope, S, ^M 


^^^1 Frif^iKu, FKlcdgD, 99O, 359. 


Grcpiry XW, pope, 3qi, ^M 


^^^^H FHcdrlch, bishop of Au^biirg, 


Gribaldi, MatiL-o. 30D. ^^^^1 


^^^^^^ FneJilch 1IL. clF^LQr gf the P-i- 


('!n>ppcr, JohDnn, 197, I9B. ^^^^H 


GrutJus, Huyu, 304- ^^ 


^^^^^^H lalinaLe^ favors CnlvlniBm. 373, 


Gruct. jcLcques. 963, 964. 


^^^^H 375< 439^ 


Gahc, L'harin nf. duke of Mjt-r 


^ FHrdritii IV., flccTcn af the Pq- 


yenne, 431, 436, 437. 


^^^^^ UHnaU, 44'i- 


Giiitc, Claudv, duke of, 41^), 


^^^^^H Fricdrich V., elector o( ihe Pala- 


Guise, Francois, duke of, 40&- 


^^^^^H tliLJiie, In ThLrty Years' War, 


41 J. 


^^^^^V J44-44^- 44'y 


l-ui^r, llrEii'y, dukr! ol. 414, 434. 


^^^^^^K Fricilrich Uii? Wi&c, elrtior af 


i^. ^^;, -laj. 431. 


^^^^^^^ ii^uony^ foujkds cnivcniiy of 


Gusl^viis Adolpbus of hSwnlcn, 




tcrvictAtD Gcnnfln I'rotcnam- 


ism, 4^7^-4 55, 4'»i' 


^^^^^^H ICXJ, 103 ; Led X. ^Lrivrs to tn- 


GuiLitfUS Vasa, see Vasa. 


^^^^^^H flueni^e, 104^ to; ; diaTegarda 


Ha^umu. caufi^icri:^ at, IIJ7. 


^^^^^^^^B bull against 't^h <f^' 


llallcr, lltrthold. 1^3, 


^^^^^^^^1 Ftadb him afEei R^icb^Eag oi 


HaruUlcn, Jant*:^, ear! of Airan, 


^^^^^^V V/oiPXK. L20-[2't ; death. 135. 


316, 3n, 31^ 333- 


^^^V FHediich 11. cl SUcsla. 34B. 


HamJlEOn. lahn. an:hbuliop, 32J. 
HamJlion, I'atrirk, (it, irb. 


^^^^H Kricdiich "NVilhclin at ItrandcD' 


^^^H l'"rx»459- ' Hedio. Kaapur, lA^, 177, 17^, ^| 


^^^H FmmeiLE, AD[alDe» 851, 939. a^j- 


355, ■ 


^^^H FucDie. Cnncc dc I4. 2f)t- 


HtUdelberg CaEcrhi^m, ncc Dite> ^1 


^^^^H Fll£[Fr, bankrr of Aiigshnrg^ 51. 


■rhiun. ^H 


^^^^H GflniB, VjiscaiJ^L, 1^. 


ITeinricb uf Bruii»wlck. 195, ^M 


^^^H Gcilfir {of KAlscrsbcrgt, Johand, 


Hclarich. duke of Saxony, 19&, ^| 


^^^H prucbcrat S[T;i»buTg, 71. 


.,"*' .... H 


^^^^H Genlile, (.iiovitnni, 300. 


lield, Maiilijat, imperiB! iJiui- ^H 


^^^H C«iE o( BTandeobur^ [Aiu- 


CFllor. [9B- H 


^^H pach). 


Ileorl d'Alhrct, klni; of Navarre, H 


^^^^1 Ckfli£. duke cf Sajcopjr, loO. i^, 


■ 


^^^^H r^ 


Henry III., empcTor, Lg, ^H 
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Henry IV, ot Eni^Iand, I3. 

Henry Vll.oE Eni^lfiiiLl, 13. 

Henry Vril. o\ I'Zn^fluid, cArly 
rtfornuLiury effoito, tB, 69 ^ 
■ids Chkflcs V, Ji^ninst Fran«. 
2« ; bifach wUK Rome and 
Aiiglii:4rL KeJcirnjjri'ifi, 3C1&- 
311. 315. 316.3^3 i cocntioncJ, 

Henry II, nl Frjucc. alda Gcr- 
luaa Prr»iFb[jinii. f ri, 21 J : pel- 
Icy &nJ rcifiTi, 40&-409. ^11, 
mcntioEwd, 3^. 

t[<!iiry IlL of ymnce, reijn ■!!£[ 
charBi:lri» 407, 4.36, 437, 430- 

Kmiry l\ . oT FruLCE, Hu^eno] 
stniggJci, 4»4-'ja7. 4JO-43" : 
Ttign. 43^438, (he f-.dict Lhf 
Nadua. 43? ; iDendoueii. 44U) 

44T- 
Hcniy, " the XiTigmtor, iHlbrc 

0/ HorruK*'^ 33- 
IliliJcbraiid. Po]K Grrtjory VETh 

4. 5. 7. 34. 
H'.icn. Cijnirli*^^ 1A9. 
IJulnunn. Mc]diJQr» AiuibaptUt. 

341-343. 3Sr»- 
Honier, Johuin, TcfOTmcr, a^Q- 
HiiD^lralen. Jacob taji, Ktiuchlln 

controveray, 74'7&, -J?- 
Hooper, JohiiH hi^op. 311, 
llrtrn. I'htlip, cDurii uf^ 4io» jas. 
MulinuLicf, r>Utid&Br, Anabajx 

ti«, 160, 33S, 33IJ, 354- 
HugucK, Daanfoa, 333. 
Hun^uy, Reromuiiofl in, sSq. 

Huu, John. BohcEniui reforawr, 

37. 4Di 4^H 44> U. aBS; ■?- 

proved by Litlher, 107. loi, 

1 10, iiB ; on ihe nhurch, sjd. 

Hut, H^ns, Anabapiiii, 3j&, 

lluEo-. Juobt AndbuptuLn 33i. 

Huttm, Ubkh nni. 73, 76, to6, 

IccUnd. RcfijmuEJDn \a, aSs 
Individunhun, influence In pTt' 



paring vay fi^r ReJornutiofi, 
50-J9 ; tntlt ctprcBiSoD In Cil- 
vio, 751. 
Indulgence*, docicine nf, 91-^5 ^ 
muiucd. Gp Lu(bcr'« ihcKs, 

InnDcent III,, pope. 5, ifi. 
liiiiixail IV., pape, B3. 
Inaocciil V[II„ pope, S, 
Inquuition. the Sfkimsh. 64-67; 

the Kom^n, iiyt^, 397, j6t, J7g. 
IcLefimt ilie Au^^burjT, 20;, wQ : 

lb« Leipzig. foS. 31B, 
IsQbeUii of CA5[i>e, queen ot 

Spiiin. ^pdln under, 14; re* 

rorma[<:Ty wurL, jft-oft, 117; 

racntionfdt 33, Jog, 3^7* 3(>S, 
luly, rcionmiTciry impulws in, 

aij7-3i(' 
JjLDiH ]. ol EnKlanJ (VI. of 

ScoUind), 313. 353. 446. 
James 1, oE Scollnnd, 3T3. 
Uinn IV. of Scotland, 314. 
Jumd V, of SctHilind, 316^ 
Jpy. Cl<udc, 374, 380. 
Jcinnc d'Albrer, 410. 
Iciut, UnLrciiEry df. fcmitilTd, ar^ 
jeiuiiB. ilw, fnandallan and work, 

365- 3ga; mcDllonnl. 3^3. aqo, 

3&4, 433 
JDiifbim Il> of Bnndenburgp 

iq6, ao3- 

inuiDa ol Spain, aa. 
ohona tA Brandenburg, llo, 
311, 

Juhuin. elector uf SaioAiy, foirm 
lta{[ue of Tor^rau. 13^1 iJh 
Sa]iaii"vi»iUtiaa." 14a; pro- 
lesl aX Spvlpr, 143 ; t«KlK 
ri>r deleucv, 146; «cndt ihro^D- 
^an9 Ea Marburg ColEuqay* 
Ifj; al Aujfiburg KejfhJdAg, 
iSd-rC) ; VEQi Aiqfiburff Cm- 
fewon. tA^ ; lodcr «! Scbnul- 
katilLclea^e, iBg, 

Jubann Albrctht £>f MecklrA-. 

JohonD Frinlrich of Bruuvkk- 
Lflnebtirg, [B5. 



^^^^^^^^^V ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 




^;2 Index. ^^M 




ohunn Friedrith, i^lcclor o( Sa*- 


Genevan ducipUne, 970^ final ^H 


^^^^B nny. the " ^pch^^dlLdldic ArtU 


return lo tx^clind, 3^4, re- ^H 


^^^^B do." 1^4^ quiUTf] with Dubv 


fnimiilafy work, 33s-32t| , ilie ^^| 


^^^^^ M<^U. ?Q4 : iJefciLled and Im- 


Ctrnfe&bJorL, 371^ 317 , clinrdi' ^^B 


^^^^B piizioiicd t^ CliarlEa V., aos. 


gDvcmmenl, ^-^Z, 339 : VTUggEc ^^^^fl 


^^^^H rclrucil. 2 13. 


wilh Qu»!]i Mary, 37^, 3^, ^^^^H 


^^^^^1 Johinn Ge^r^p elvcrur oi Samnj, 


334; dFiiih, 334. i mealioLied, ^^^^| 


^^^H in Tbiny Xaus' Vp'u, 443, 44,. 


404. ^tj, ^H 


^^^1 


Knait, ULlUam. y\^. ^H 


^^^^V ohn XXII., po[tc, 39. 


Kuni^ndn, pnnccas, 74. ^^| 


^^^H ciba X \ 1 1 1 . , pupc. a. 


l-n.ij>M< Diego. jMuii^ 373, 375, ^H 


379h 3Sj^ 3a^H 3^, 3^ ^H 


^^^^B Jahn of AutcTia, in Lhe NcUicr- 


l^Qibcn, Fr(iDQ>i^ J3A, 139, 179, ^H 


^^^^B kTidi, 4?!^ 


■ 




ohii Iff ]>i!iiiii;irk, :jd4. 


1jr>K, A., 739. ^H 




ohn of Kn^land. ri. 


La. KmauJif, CcilTliiist fDlrlgner, ^H 




Dhn [11. nf poKd^al, 401. 


^1 




ohl 1 [T. *'{ Si^rdvn, ads. 


t.asfo, John h. l^?dL»h rcfomWT. ^H 




ohb SEdsnjuad of TmnnflvRnia, 


■ 


^^^^P s^ 


LfttiDidr. Hugh, Engliah reformet. ^H 


^^^^1 oho of i'-od. 3^7. 

^^^^H ohii of ].«ydcM AjiabBptl^l. a1 


^H 


t.Fji^e oT Cunbrai, J7, ^^| 


^^^H MttTislpr, 34J-144, 3^4, 463, 


Lcdt^ur, the French CaihoUc, 436> ^^| 


^^^^1 John of Kuy^brocbp 4^- 


437, 4^0-433. 4^-437' 444^ ^H 


^^^^H ^ QDu, Ju«u4, 133, IJ3. 183. 
^^^^1 ! aril, Davjd, Linaric, 345, 35a, 


L«A^e, ilie Gfrcnao Laiholic, ^H 


9-1'- 449-447. 4-I<J 4S3> 454- ^1 


^^^1 35h|- 


L«:iKiie- ibv Huly, 17. ^H 


^^^^H Juan dc la Cnj>. 367. 


L.«£^e of Nurtciiberg, 19s. ^H 


^^^^V juliufl 11.. pope, addrcsKd. 7; 


Leogiic of .Schnulkaldoi. iSft, ^H 


^^^^H cNir^ci^r, H ; palnkt of, 16, 


JfU), lc|i, 193-Lq^^ aol-aoG. ^^| 


^^^^1 1} ; Lulhcr vivub Rome under. 


Lea^e of TurfADH 13). ^^| 


^^^^1 flS ; DieDtiODed, fi3. 93. j^b^ 


LebnJA, Anloala de, Sptnlsh ^H 


^^^H JulJni [El., pope, l>3i}. 36T. 


humaniti. 30, 61. 63. ^^| 


^^^^^B 1ui[irLi:aEiaD, Lurhcr'i docErinraf, 


Lr F^vrf, Jacquca, cbarBCtcr and ^^1 


^^^B S6-f(3, 


wurk, 3'37'33ii : £vr¥i4:n id ^H 


^^^^1 Kudan . TreaLy of. sh TreA:j^. 


IcBTDliig^, 30. 3T ; mcndDned. ^H 


^^^^1 Ka^cr. lakoh, tiiiritcd, I77. 176. 
^^^^^^ k.0iiiv, f'ctci, Hitrb as a Jesait La 


330, 331, 339' a4i.a5T. 377- ^| 


L«lranc, Jranne. Calvin't mollwr, ^^| 


^^^^^1 CermaDy, 3B0, 3B1. 


113 5- ^1 


^^^^H Kempis, Thomas d, 30^. 373, 


Leipo^ diapuiBlion, ihCi 106— ^^| 


^^^^H Krrnncdy. Jemcf, bishop, 3L4. 


^H 


^^^^B KnlpprrdollJn^, Ectnl, Anubap- 


LripijFg ImrricDH »c0 Imcrlm. ^H 


^^^B 317-144^ 


i^fiQOii, the cBf 1 of, 334. ^^^M 


^^^^K Knot, jrthn, fhAraft^r, 317 : uirly 


\A^ \.. pnjw. tlAim'i. 7 \ poHtki ^^^^B 


^^^^^B lifv, 3iH, 3ii^F A HfiticsFjni, 


uf, J7 ; iriJgl|^ni:n<, 1)3 l fai^Io ^^^^^| 


^^^^H UbK minisiry, 331 rKile. 333 : 


appivclBlp ^TBirtty of Lntbrnm ^^^^H 


rtvaU, 97 h Luthrr'9 dLtJLbde ^^| 


^^^^B «4etutn in ^cijlLuid, 3^3 ; Cene- 


lawsrd, 98.94, 113, 114 : Kcks ,^^^^k 


^^^^B Ton miaistTT, 313 ; approval uf 


cmkciliBtian. ros ; bulk ng^inct ^^^^B 
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Luther. ;i4. ri;: dftalh, rai; 
iilfnli[»iin], 9{)3, 3jA, 
Leslie, John, ^rOr 
L'llftpLul, Michel de. 413. 4^^. 
^ibcrtnc*. sec Spintu*!*. 
"^ ihard, TfifT, lliH>logian, fiS, 
Inc. ChaTica, cardinal of. 
409, AiA. Ai^- 
Ijouitof UavHria, Ftnpem, ^ 
Loul«VI cf France, Ld, 

Louli XI- of Krancc. 11. aa^aij. 
Lotiit Xll, of Fnnccn li- 335- 
l^coit XIIL of Frsuce, 447, 
Lmiii XIV. dT Fiance. 4)7, 43S. 

JrOtii? of NhhuUh In ibc N«her< 
Iflndi, 43:^^3, 4aS. 

\jtvc^ Kamily oF, 359-1^4. 

Loyola, IgnBiiui, c:harac[er nnd 
%^j(iii]ii:Jiiii.e, fi7, 3M4, 3<ii/ ; faf- 
ly Jifff uml convflfij-jn, 369- 
371; iht E^ftirU, 371, 37a, 
37fi: studcnl cUyj, 337, 372; 
CMly diHnplci, 37J, 374 ; the 
bocKlyorgAnijed, 374 \ naniFii, 
375; ita character! Elicin 376- 
^i : Lojrcila a prcachrr, 381 ; 
the Sifmmrnta. 31^7. 3B3; po- 
liiicaf 2"^'^"' 3^ < "^ *^^ eaii' 
catioDp 3^6, 1^7 ; nisslons, jftB : 
deaih, jar, 403 ; mcnlioflcd- 

Lilian, hvtle qS, 455, 
LuEher, liana, 79, B3. A^, 
Lulher, Mar^rEiha, 79, S2. 
Lalher. Muriin, c:h:kri4cieT, Tf-^ ; 
binh RoJ edu<:jlion, 79-A3 ; 
reads whole Bihle, fli ; concern 
Ol iwFil, ftt : becomei a irnmk, 
Aj-fl); iallucnced by Uci:3jn. 
40 ^ by Bernhjiid, 45 ; t>y 
d'Allli, i69: luEillicAtloii by 
FdUi Jilonc, Bfk-Ag ; tcvher n\ 

Journey Id Kvmc, BS, Hg; praJ- 
ubI fpinEUal ^rowih, '^y-'yt '. ihe 
NlDely-IJTC ThKtes, 94-96 ; *>p- 
posilvDD aroused, gb, f^y ; heloft- 



Cajeun, qS, ^q ; iigr«eincpl 
wjih MiliLtE, \uy Job: the 
l.cipji|j dispuCDiioD, lu^ioAt 
LuThcr'* 4iJiercd viein> loB- 
r rn: iJirce ktcM tmcn olijro, 
I ll-f 14 ; Icllcr Xo l.cn \ , I IJ, 
ir-4 , bLimsihepope^ibuM, 11;, 
irb; belore the kachaca^ of 
Wcwm*, II6-IM; cuikdcmnrd, 
tin ; at [he Warlbiirgf, iii-iib^ 

133 i rclums lo WHicabtrj, 
13&- 137 ; inthcPejHnIs' War, 
iy>-iyi -, his Avk^iiiniariiun, 
133, jf-^ ; breach with F-ra*- 
mui, 13a, 133. Jij. S4*>; nuLf- 
rlage, 133, virw of church- 
HQ^Trnmenc, 137-140; chiin|!ct 
in wDnbip, Jio. ijr ; ihe 
l>,'MtseA^ Jtffijt. HT, 157 ; Ihc 
CalrchltfDX i43;1'*ck'BforHeE3". 
r44 ^ on b4pi^m, ifri ; oa the 
LonJ't Supper, iid, 113. ib&- 
171. 349: comrasred with 
Zwingli ai>d /wiTt|;li'4 lirwit 
150. 166-171 ; TTJe^ii y.wina- 
lianst 14^*; iha Marburj CoL- 
toquy, I7t-t7fl, rSi; no tym- 
jHifiy with /winfiJi'i [Htliriiijl 
uhenirt, 177 ; ^udj^ent oB 
ZvLn^H's dcftih, 1^0 ; IritTijtfbCd 

(EcnlampuLtlik^ and Kuccr, |ft4j 
165; dnclrinni 'iifffrcncei bc» 
iweeo bJiDamJ Calvin, 946, 94!, 
I4q;the Schvjib:ich Articles, 
iSi, 183 : at Col^ijfg. IfiJ ; 
share ih the Augtburg Cnnfc^ 
ftion, i93, LS3, iSs; wUhec 
Piutciunti rtpresenlrd lit gn- 
craJ cDOnell, 194; dnia Oie 
SchoulkaldJE: Arlida. IM ; 
Philip LLf Eletw's bi^mjr. vm, 
aoi ; indacnce oa Kcfonaatiali 
in Sveden^ 179; In l>enmark, 
3S1h 3^4^ in EVu»i3, 3^^, afib ; 
In llobemia, flS4 j in l1anE*ryk 
sSg : opposed by Henry VII I.. 
yiZ \ tlamilT'^n *cquiiiiit«<d 
*ii.li,3ib- h^DtigiiwItry, 53b; 



^^^^^^^^^^^v ^^^^^^^^^^ 


^■^^^^^H 


^^^^^ PSwM^ 


^'~ ^9^^^H 


^^^ 474 ^J 


^^^^H ijUlij-talk. 974 : comparviJ ui'th 


KraiEida It., 324^ :o Darnle>', ^H 


^^^^B Lu]ri.]a. 3fJS, 2'it'- hia r«JaliDEi 


333 ; 10 ^oihVk'ell» 333 -. reiuin ^H 


^^H 10 the mdical^ 33s, 337< 2^^'- 


Ic ScoilniifL, ^Si}, ^^''f coovfT' ^H 


^^^^H alTcctioD fill Ii[?l,uichibtiii, inj^ 


uljun i^riLb Knox. ^^ . abdfco- ^^| 


^^^^1 aiS ^ aoitude Toward Sfhw^^nli- 


lion, 333 ; cQniBt wuh Elitq- ^H 


^^^H ftid. 34^. 55n ; daih, 304, 305 ; 


htlh.joS, 433. 434idMih, 333. ^M 


^^^^H Inert [icnnl. i\t, 403, ^tij- 


4^4 ; mrnlroncd, jc»g, 4:i<j. ^H 


^^^H Lulhcr, r*:xn|. 9l> 


Mary of Gui«e. re^m cf ScDl- ^| 


^^^H MadniJ. TiYraryof, Ke Treaty. 


land, 331. 333-326. ^1 


^^^^H Magellan, FemandD. 33. 


Malhya. Jan. Aiutbaptut, 341, ^1 


^^^^B MaK*^'- bishop dI Watcrifl, afti. 


. ^^ ^^H 


^^^^H Major, C^rg, llg. 


Malthinv. FmptTor, 443, ^^^^^| 


^^^^B Major. John, jlS- 


MjiEtli]:4 uf Janow, ^^^^| 


^^^^H MsnlnVfl. ILrhrflrTTndaH 197, 


Muiin.iJijii 1,, rrnpfror. polLTirs ^^^^| 


^^^^1 Manuel, Nik IbuSh ■'■3 


of, I7 ; mnrTmiic, 71, 37 '. rcv- ^^H 


^^^^H Mbiu, t»[x, Aoaboipllit, t(xt. 


eiiue compared with that ot ^H 


^^H 


pope, 93 ; KeufhlJii eontto- ^H 


^^^^1 Mar, the rdfl oT, 534. 


tcny» 74, 7b . death, 104. ^H 


^^^^1 M^rburjE Colloquy, ih^, ij^-ty^. 


MuiimillaQ IE., tinpFrDr» aS^t ^^M 


^^H 


^M 


^^^^1 M^TCeJIn^ JI-. pcpc, J^T, 


Mflhimilun of HavariJi, ^0 Thiny ^^M 


^^^^H MarcDLirC. AnltHnr, 342. 


Vcflis' \V4r,44a.443H*45i 4Jfi- ^| 


^^^^H MarL}>iuino ( l^l'K bgTlle oft L51, 


457 45fp ^^^H 


^^^^H Marineo, Lucio, fi2. 


Mozarin. urdm9],4^7, ^^^^H 


^^^^H ManlLiUA of I'adua. 36-40. 


Menno Simona, or Simons, ^^^^H 


^^^^H Mortirf^, P\etio. of Aranj, bs. 


McnnonJUsH tlic, 2\fi. ^^^^H 


^^^m Manlrt. Fl«ra rv«inj^|i1, t^S, 


McluiLhihoD, rhitip, chuacm, ^^^^| 
lou-iua : early life. 109-104 '■ ^^M 


^^H 3Q9' 


^^^^K Maityr, Peter, str Muiire. 


inaugTiTation al Willenhcr^, ^H 


^^^^H M^rgarrl uf Ausltia, rrgrnT nf 


lOo, lOi , HuiJiiF^q at a Ica^ihcf. ^H 


^^^^P Lhe XeLtiGrUiLda, job 


103: at Ix'tpilg UispuuUufl, ^1 


^^^^B MAj^arci (i( ['htidBh re^nl o( the 


loQ ; coDBcqueol dcvelopmcDl, ^| 


^^^^1 NFiliFrlAEid^t, 4i3h 4?i- 


Jio ; Ihc /''(? (^i^FPifivfinrj, 133, ^| 


^^^^H MuEucrLti? d'Anj^ulcme, chir- 


E34 ; favors bifhopSn J39 ; the ^H 


^^^^H acLtfr, 737 ; dld^ Lr FGvrF, aifi. 


S^man vi^iEallon. I4S ; the ^H 


^^^H Dig; ftiendshlp for reformers. 


Marbni^ CoMoquyH 179-176; ^M 


^^^H »Q, 33T, 341, 95r ; Tckliofi M 


the Au^bur^ ConfcniAn and ^H 


^^^H Spiriiueli, 3^1, 35^ ; mvn- 


Apolu^y, i3i-ida ^ lovjicd 10 ^H 


^^^^F tluneiJ, 


PaHi, 147; appehdin to Schmal- ^| 


^^^[ MoT^rncc ol VDlola, 434. 


kaldic Articles, Hf4. Ig^ ; in ^H 


^^^^L Malta, regcD) af Lhc NcEhcrllods, 


debate «t 'V^'L>^nA and Rc§cns- ^H 


^B 3^. 


bnrg^ 1^7, J99 ^ Philip nl ^H 


^^^H Mvy of Enrgundjr, fli, », 


lieue'i bi^raJnyn aoo, 30i -. Ebe ^H 


^^^H Mvy I. nf ED£[iind» 313. a*);. 


Lripri^ InEeriniH 30& : trili' ^^M 
ci^m of Luth«r. aoj ; docTrinal ^^M 


^^H g^, i^g, jio, jJi, 33L, 3ZJ, 


^^^H 


pcL-uIIari licit, 3l6-lin. allackcil, ^^M 


^^^^B Miry H. of Engkod, 337- 


aj3-aii ; friendship foi Culvkq. ^H 


^^^^^ Uory of Scotland, belrolhnl, 313, 


35$ ; for Uniuus, 273 ; tor ^H 


^^H 317- 3»' 3"- nuniase to 


JlflnLilton. 31&; OB f<errctui, ^H 
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ffr^- on Schwenklctd, 3; O ; 

dcaih, 93J, 4o;i i iDFTkticHied, 

ag, 344-346, 46^. 
Mtlville. Andrtw. 337. 3^4. 
McnJ<-u. I'cilm dt, i^, 60, 
MiirLZuriAn, EvvibtcI, 3^1. 
Mc[ii:i, AngfiA, 366. 

MkK^rl Angvlo. 3g, si- 
MiLi^ uf K-rcm&icr, 4'. 
Mil(Ji£, Karl von. ic^ ii^ 
Miujuni to The hcdEhcn, 36A- 

Muhin, baulv of. iqd, 3S(>- 
MoatiDDr. family of Calvin's 

Iriciids, 136, 
M^riEiJiircnc)!. Atidc dc, 413. 
Mure^ Sii Thoma*, ^'\, 31, 30*. 
Moricc, duke and elector of >ni- 

□□)', chmdcr. planB Aod VOrk. 

gci)-ii3^ favort Melandillioii, 

aiS ; nKntiHjDcd. ^9J^ 
Moronc. ■..ini'annl de, ig?. 3gA, 
Mor1m«iii. lUluTcor, IT- 
MortoEi, Jiune« IhiiijUi, carl af, 

334^ 
MUhlhprf;, batlle of, 306. 
MUftUct, Ariiibapii«i lrj£<(ly it, 

343-344- 
MUnecT, TIiodiu, fuiaiic. i^S. 

ia6. ip, 131, 34-1. 354 
Murray, ftI of, \e>c Jamri Siuati. 
Mycooim, FricUiich, J7j. 
Mjlne. \VaHer. 334 
Ncri, lilippo de, ^bC. 
NElbcrlAniu, Hcfoanmtlon in Ibe, 

304- J07, 41V4J3, 417-430, 
NkhoLu \ . pope- t- 
Niclut, Kvnnck* faaAtlc, 353- 

3S+ 
N'>TjtLft^«fl, (rflEile E^r^ 456, 
"^nr^ivj. KcfonnalLOD tn, a^, tfij, 
N^iirenbov, Tmu ol, >ec I mcc- 
^lCbiu, wUldid of, Umilo^ij, 

j6, 3c^, 40, Bo, yu, 30a. 
^L-otpiapodLiJi. Johann, bbon bC 
Elaarl. 164 ; ia flafnuocnlAL d im- 
pale, 170. 171 t ■■ Marhurg 
CoQoquy, L7J-174 , influciwe 



Do MrlkncMhon, ai? 1 wfI- 

cnmet t'^rel, 130 ; dhpularion 

At Beme, 231, 
0[dcut[f, Mr John, LDHard, 41. 
Ulnianui, UdspBT, 373, 
OIJiriEan. Pierre Robert, iTannCji- 

liun of the Bibk< t%l, iy^. 341. 
Oralnfio, I he i*^\. 

Oraioiy erf Uiviiw L<>¥v, ibe, Jqj, 

dUnilrr. AndHu, iladrLaitl con- 
Innn-rairt, 173, Bio. 

0«ai«)vrnu, Ajiel, 45s. 

I'BViA. bttlLcot, 134. 

Pxk. (iLlo von, forgery. I43, 144. 

r^eario, AonJo, lr}7- 

I'lucal, BL]», 3B4. 

ra-^Hdo. TrcATy ul, ire Treaty. 

I'lul III., popt, fhAndrr and 
work. 35^3<>« ; calli b (en^ral 
council. T9J. iqSh S03 ; ad- 
Jouma CQundL fi«n Trcot lo 
BoJujjnit, 307 ; Ihc Codwril of 
Ttpoj, T9S, 3q», 3'»3, '">* K<- 
|>CTi»bur|> dethile, 19ft: reor- 
faniie5 ilic InqjisiEton, iqft; 
rrldiLocti I'j Ihp Jesuits, J74— 
376 ; mtfriimnoJ, Hq, S^^ 

P111I [V.. popr. srt! Cuiifla. 

r«n of Augsfmrg. pi"vlrinn»> 
114'3I<>, 133 ; bow iutoiHvlcd, 
43**. 440. 4SI' 

FbBcc od Weslpholia, 45^. 459. 

Peuantt' Wir, the. 119-133. 

Peuuitj, coDdliloD la i-cnun^H 

redro of Alouiara. 367. 

IVrkhcuud, ^VkLibaliE, IJSL 
J'pfrin, Ami, %iiS. 
PvruELnu. aq, 
JVlcrun, [jtn >An. tSl. 

I Pfinreh^ f lancnco, ai. 

PaICFT. KflApUF. 931. 

t'lfficrlnini. JohantiH J5-7S- 

l-'ftu^. Julm*, l4f.S. 

Tnllip ur ALialno, maiTUf*, ». 
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L'hjlip I, nf Fnnce, ii- 
B'hilip Augiiatui of Fraitct, to. 
Pbilip IV- of Franct, 1 1. ^4- 
PhlLIp of ilesM. fonns League 
of Torgjiii, 135 : Ok Hnmbcre 
mrvenliniip ijB; Occeivcil by 
Pnckn 143, «4J ; praTests at 
Speifr. 145: Eca^ut lor I'roU 
cutanl drlcnc*, 146, 171^ 173; 

17a, 176, 1S6 ; boklt ihc Mar- 
burg Colloquj, i,a"i76; po- 
JiticiiJ Kopcs, i;ft, f77:*igni* 
ihp Augrourg C■>[■fr^w>^, lAfi 
]B6; Jadcr gf ^iLlkiitilkiiMLc 
Lcagut, 1S9: icaLDrca Ulrich 
la W ELrtemhcrg, 1^7; bi^mj. 
I^j-lO? i use made of 1I by 
CJiarlBs V.H aoi, aoj ; defeaied 
iLnd imprisoned, D05, 206, aio; 
rrlcasfd^ ira, 
Philip II, of Spdn, Chiirle* V. 
dnlrc^ JmpvrLjJ lucctSfiQH for, 
309, ai3^ AciCLision And oiar- 
TugF, 21] ; value 10 rhc Ktmiitn 
uu&Ct 4<^'i 4*^' P policy aiid 
itI^, 406-408, 414. 4 r^ . Aru^^ 

ee far cantrtil Df the Ndher- 
nda, 307, 416-423,427-430; 
the Armada, 432-^35 \ flUtlude 
toward the Jcciuils. 391 ; Ust 
d^ya, -135-43^ ; mcmioned, 463, 

Fi-jioriu^, JcihapEi, 197. 
L'iua IV., pope, 419. 
mi v., [K>pe, 304, 433- 
Flaia, miEBcii JDrerHttn, oB, 

Pocqud, AolDine, Icmatic, JJJ, 

Poland, KefDrmaiirrn in, 390( 187, 
Pole, Ke^njld, mthbishop md 

cirdinol, 395, 376, 35Q, 3bo, 
PalcnU, GcoTg TiMi. bi&hop, :rB& 
Puly^'ot, Compliilvniijn, 31, b^, 

PrLcmudrc, sutnteor, n. 
I'rieriaH, >nlvf*lrn, 97~^5» "^^ 



lYolHtaut, nrie''^ "^f namp, 145, 
PlDVi^lHA, staiutt- at, \i. 
Prui^'^TA, Refinrmatiijrk ]n» afl^, 836. 
Purlrnns, the. 313, 31:;. 
QucLw^ Krhiud yon, biihap, iftfu 

Suiulm, a Spiritual, 351, 35J, 
apbnel (^anTLcl, 3g, 51. 
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^^B ^^H 


^^^^K Vald£s< Juan dc, agi» a^a, ^9^1 Worms. Edu:[ of. 3«c Edict. ^B 


^^1 


Worms, KdcEuliigof, see Racist- ^H 


^^^^^H Vaknt, Kndngn tie, icji. 


, . ~H H 


^^^1 VaniieJ, PIctie, gf>3. 


\^yii(nnch, IhomaE, 149. ^^H 


^^^^B Vasn. (iusuvua, d( SwedcciH 179- 


Xn^ifr. Fmndaca dr. In Jnul^ ^^| 


^^^H 


Gritrr, 37], jto, jBi , mJAfinn' ^H 


^^^^^1 VasquUn Gabriel^ 384. 


aiy hbore, 36^, jgc ; mcD- ^H 


^^^H VitUblr, Kran^ja, ijR. ajij. 


lioned, 46V, ^H 


^^^^H \>rgrrEa« I'itira I'anlo, 399. 


\lirii-ii74. floniDlri Ctiuicisca), ^H 


^^^^^B Viuci, I^conarda dfl^ ag. 


KTvicpi In Icaminf^ 3n, Ji ,bi ; ^^| 


^^^H Viret. Picne. 33J, 933, 334, a6&, 


rrfoTETUlorv work, 59-CS, 70, ^^| 


^^^B 


ir; ^ opposes wLq of ladul- ^H 


^^^^^B ViailatiDn, Nnna of \ht, 367, 


gtricu, 93 : ncntiaiLcd, 294, ^H 


^^^^^1 Vifloria, Krancuca «1t, Lhr-olo- 


S»^. 357. 3^ '1''^' ^^H 


^^^^M iflau.G], 364. 


Zaccjria, ArLioDJo. 366. ^^^^^H 


^^^^^ Voce, Hcndnk,3Cj6. 


ZoDcbi. /eroniioo, 399- ^^^^| 


^^^^H Vp'Aldtriixs, the, 47'5d- 


Zit^lyn, John, of llungfirr mad ^^^H 
TrHik^lvanJB, 7B9, 3qa, ^^1 


^^^^^1 Wsliki u( l-yont, 47- 


^^^H %Va]Ivniileln,A]bredi[or44S-45C- 


Zftickau propheEs, 13^-137. ^^M 


^^^^^f %S'»cl, Jahann von^ Ji. ^5. 


Zvingli. BirthDablu!4, [4^, ^^| 


^^^^1 Wr^rphdl, jDacliim, aio, 372. 


Zwingli, LUrii:h. early iiie, I49- ^^M 


^^^^B Wniphjilb Fcaoeor. we Poice. 


Tj7; ftpirirual (I(f\irK]pin[:al. ^^| 
15Q ; compared »iih Lutber, ^H 


^^PV Widif, John, doctrinef and ia- 


^ ^ fiuener, I3, 40-43, 54 ; on (he 


iSo: relative priority In n- ^H 


^H church, 346. 


lonn. 151 ; C4J] (oZEIrich. 15a, ^H 


^1 Wilbetm 1\\ oS Bavuu» jSl. 


3S3 ; Ihe Artkitfies. 1^3 - miir- ^H 


^H Wilhelm or Hfuc. 31L. 


liaee, I ^ ; pubLk debatct. 1 54- ^H 
];6, rttZs rfi4, 331 ; Altcraiions ^H 


^^^^H William ihe t'oaquerar. 4. 


in wcraliip, ljEi-158; reor^AD- ^^| 


^^^^M ^otllaad^ 


iutiuD af the ZUrich cbuTcih. ^^| 


^^^H WillJuu of Oranet, the N«[hflr- 


J^^i 159 ; UJeni^ as an or^q- ^H 


^^^^H iandi struggle. 430-413, 437- 


iur, i^g; cante>^t4 with Uie ^^| 


^^^^H 4iO : tolcraln AnalupT[«tH, 


Analapirtti, iS9-ib3, 33Eh 337, ^| 


^^^^H 346 : mmdoiivd, 434^ 4^2. 


355 : cm ihe vjIvbIjdq i>i \xt^ ^H 


^^^H WtlJiam^t RD^r» 339. 


iheD, ]&] ; Influence on ll^co- ^H 


^^^^B WimpiiLa, l.i^nndn 96. 


lompDdiui, 164 : ibeDlo^c dlF- ^H 


^^^^H '^'ini|phc1inj(, J^kob, 77. 


fercncei Irom Lulher. 1(16-171 ; ^^| 


^^^^M "Wiih^n. Cicor)^. 317^3^9- 


Chrisl^i pieHutv in ihe l^up- ^^| 


^^^^1 WinrnbFrfCtrTkCOTd.Kt Concord. 


MAftmrg Collnquy, T73-T76; ^H 


^^^^1 'WiEfrnbcig, Uni tcriity of, 


^^^H futimliHl. SB, 


9f nili I'lHifcs-iDii inChorlesV.. ^^| 


^^^1 V^'alflkn. HelnHct, 149' 


iB'i;uii the CKurch. 746 ; DO ^H 


^^^H VnlfganB oi Anh^ll, 145, 18;. 


otredicni:e lo ruli:is. ajS , hLs ^H 


^^^V Wcilm;jr, Mrkhior, ayj. 139, 375. 


pl;tn«, 17^179; dvain, 179, ^^| 


^^^H Wul»;r< TbuDUK, carUinA], tg, 


^H 


J&q ; muitkiQed, 49, 403, 4^ ^^^H 
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